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FORMAL REFORM. 


THE epochal idea which will mark the close of our century is 
not a thought of achievement, but of social reformation. The 
dominance of discovery has at length given place to a sturdy 
attempt to redistribute the fruits of discovery. The thought has 
entered into our mental atmosphere. It is a common holding 
and not the exclusive possession of those who professionalize it. 
There are those who believe that the orators of the Commune and 
Karl Marx are responsible for its introduction, — that the added 
interest which the thought of individual worth and social advance- 
ment evoke everywhere is to be traced to these men. Those who 
cherish this opinion are lacking in the historic sense. The idea 
is born of a better parentage, although of one which relates it to 
these. It is a product of modern thinking. Ancient thought 
could not and did not bring it permanently to the fore. Intelli- 
gence is indeed to rule in the Platonic State, but intelligence was 
for Plato a peculiar possession and promised to remain so. Only 
by birth, or by a peculiar strength of character, or by education, 
could a Greek become free. Freedom and worth were for him 
added determinations, and not essential characteristics. Through 
Christianity the thought of the infinite value of the individual, 
as such, entered the world; each being by its very nature was 
assumed to be an aim and object of divine love, destined to live in 
close relationship to God. This lofty thought of the infinite and 
inherent worth of man did not immediately develop to the extent 
of becoming an organizing power in the world. Many received 
it as a fact and accepted its observance as a condition in deter- 
mining their own future; but it did not at once become an opera- 
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tive principle. For a time it ceased to be a redeeming idea, and 
became, instead, the mark of a peculiar people, —the temporary 
destiny of all illuminating thoughts. Instead of being the nature 
of men everywhere, it became the privilege of the few. It was 
institutionalized and professionalized until the inherent worthful- 
ness of the individual was lost to view. 

Our present interest in the universality of prerogative and priv- 
ilege, which is expressed in the social spirit of our time, is not 
immediately derived from early Christianity. Whence then does 
it come to us? Through that revival which marks the beginning 
of the modern era, through the Reformation which Descartes 
‘wrought in philosophy and Luther in religion. It is of a piece 
~with the value and authority of the individual consciousness which 
‘they emphasized, but it had also to receive the mighty sanction of 
German Idealism before it could become a self-operative force. 
Its universalism had first to bring order out of this chaos of self- 
referred individuals, and reason out of the clash of individual 
feelings. The doctrine of Kant, Fichte and Hegel rationalized 
the prophetic hope of Luther. They gave him his “bill of 
rights,” written in unmistakable characters. They pointed to 
.the creative power of spirit, and demanded privilege for its pos- 
sessors. They leveled up the inequalities of society, and through 
their theories of rights and their addresses to the German nation, 
they echoed forth a gospel which was new and strange to many 
men. They assured a place and value to each man. 

The social spirit is not, then, a new spirit into whose mysteries 
men are now for the first time to be inducted. It is rather the 
_ :gseeure result of all human reflection. The doctrine that the 
-human being of himself has worth, has all philosophy behind it. 
Reform, therefore, cannot find its mission in deriving this truth 
mor in stating the details of its setting. That is a work which 
falls to the lot of philosophy, and which reflection has wrought 
most seriously. Ifthe mission of reform is not to derive truth, 
ithen it must exist to apply a truth already derived. Reform, as 
‘a system of action, is born to give tangible expression to a wealth 
of thinking experience already existing. Its mission is not to set 
up a new philosophy, but to apply a thought whose outlines are 
already clearly determined. Reformers are, indeed, free to think, 
and to think without reference to the carefully elaborated thoughts 
of other men ; but in doing so they are certain to lose themselves 
in that logical jungle through which human thought has pressed 
its way so painfully. Society has, indeed, the right to demand of 
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those who assume to serve her that they shall take up the thread 
of experience as near the distaff as possible, rather than each 
wind it anew for himself. The duty of reform is not to create a 
new heritage, but rather to share one already in existence. Does 
reform do this? Does it avail itself of that inestimable wealth of 
experience which, rightly understood, makes the present world a 
gladsome place, and imparts to life the verve of a meaningful con- 
flict, or does it rather grope and despair, overwhelmed by the 
complexity of the present without the key of experience to unlock 
the ominous riddle ? 

The test of an occupation is the attitude it breeds, the way it 
reports itself in the thoughts it returns to the world. It is always 
the fate of imperfect theory to commit suicide, to lend itself to 
the support of antinomous statements of incompatible truths. Any 
system that exists by virtue of wresting an aspect or a phase of 
fact away from its setting invites this fate. The question is, Does 
reform bring forth results equal in dignity to its lofty origin? 
Does it lay hold of all its present possibilities, or does it delight 
to dwell in a realm of abstractions, lapsing from the consistency 
of truth which bred it, and becoming a blind leader of blind men 
attended by the entire ensuing train of disquieting results? Or, 
in still other words, is the painfulness of the present a painful- 
ness of existing fact or of limited comprehension? Are we 
involved in woes because Ormuzd shares his realm with Ahri- 
man? To say that we are is to remove the very possibility of 
reform, for who shall fight against the Gods? It is to paralyze 
human effort and to destroy human hope. Both are strangled in 
the statement. Either the world is monotheistic and serves one 
eternal law, or it is no universe. It is upon its thorough-going 
comprehensibility and relatedness that human experience is staked ; 
and to disprove this orderliness in a single particular is to im- 
pugn it everywhere. Now, consciously or not, it is characteristic 
of much of present-day reform to impugn reason, to deny order, 
to despair of growth, to declare that the present is evil, and to 
turn its face in abject devotion to a pair of warring Manichean 
deities. This is a serious charge, and must be well supported. 
Enumerative evidence is impossible. But it is characteristic of 
reform to champion incompatible determinations before the world, 
and itself to fall exhausted by the relentless milling of their oppo- 
sition. When it states its creed and ritual to the world, does it 
state a consistent creed, or does it delight in self-destructive anti- 
nomies ? 
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Reformers delight to classify themselves, to state their spirit in 
a single word, and it is fashionable to do so, and especially ap- 
pealing to the young. One is tempted to feel that he is not per- 
forming his whole duty to the world if he has not re-baptized him- 
self with some common chrism. Of all the many terms which at 
present float in the hazy atmosphere of hope, perhaps none is 
more upon men’s lips than the word Socialism. It has a multi- 
tude of meanings. In general it is a revival of that objective 
determination which Plato and the historic church have loved so 
devotedly. Nay, more, may it not be a new invasion of oriental 
thinking into the western world, a re-expression of that ancient 
Asiatic self-sickness which staked its all on outer rule and law? 

Unwittingly, and by careless statement rather than by inten- 
tion, a new scientific philosophy has lent itself to the revival of 
this form of thought. Evolution has made much of environment. 
Many times it has sought to explain life as a problem in physics. 
Judaism and Platonism have been regenerated, and the reign of 
objective determination is on again, in many minds. It is outer 
conditions which determine social growth. Men must pool their 
individual weaknesses and failures, they must somehow objectify 
life as the historic church objectified worship, and salvation will 
be at hand. Plato said the type or the idea alone is real. So 
the socialist is saying, “ Universalize wants, enjoyments, habits, 
practices, possessions, possibilities. Only that which is common 
is real.” And side by side, claiming the generous protection of 
the same name, and sometimes even of the same brain, is the rad- 
ically opposite doctrine of individualism, or, less politely, anarchy. 
It is a historic fact that the sophists were present whenever Socra- 
tes talked, that those two opposing horns, Absolutism and Pro- 
testantism, grew out of the common truth, Holy Church, and that 
impulse and environment are correlative editions of being. Just 
so this same bilaterality obtains in reform. One abstraction im- 
mediately creates its counter, and human energy must fight the 
war of universal against particular all over again. The anarchist, 
with true critical insight, arises to object that the seat of law and 
order is inside, not outside of man. He has been at school with 
Emile. He declares that man is by nature free and good, but 
that social conditions have enslaved and corrupted him. In his 
world impulse is everything and tools are nothing. ‘“ Away with 
laws, away with duties. I want nothing of them. Remove them 
that I may, of myself, do right.” Evolutionists can hardly be 
blamed for this attitude. It has been their failing to overlook 
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impulse. But, while they have been crying the virtues of envi- 
ronment in the streets, another group of salesmen has shouted its 
wares no less vociferously. They have been peddlers of the doc- 
trine of the self, the peripherally bounded self; and an unwary 
public has once again committed the historic sin of literalism, — 
has received their doctrines with an “ either — or —” and chosen 
that one most in keeping with its mood, or mental heritage. 

Now reform is constantly involving itself in this antinomy 
whenever it speaks of a new man, or of a new order of things. 
It is more than two thousand years since the question was 
broached, but we take it up to-day as resolutely as ever, as though 
two thousand years of human thinking were of no avail. We may 
forsake the blazed path if we will, and we may spend our lives in 
rediscovering all that others have already discovered; but the 
days of Platonism, whether Greek or Medieval, and of the homo 
mensura doctrine — whether of the sophists or the reformers — 
are past, and while to work them all out anew may be a discipline 
required of a student, it is not a performance which should merit 
the distinctive name of social service, or be estimated as of more 
value than a school form. 

But it will be replied, these are not true interpretations. So- 
cialism and Individualism are not one-sided abstractions which 
singly hold the field of view, and reappear with kaleidoscopic 
regularity within the centre of attention. The socialist is an in- 
dividualist who maintains for true values which are not individual, 
but social. The individualist is a socialist, for he avers that men 
must realize themselves in society. Self-determination is the only 
true determination, and it, and it alone, can determine true social 
values. But socialism and social values are not the same. Social- 
ism is a programme, a Platonic Idea, an antitype of a reality which 
is conceived as the end and goal of all this painfulness of pre- 
sent day appearance. It is the one-eyed view of the world which 
needs must have a future heaven to complete it. And so with 
individualism ; were it not limited to a skin-bounded self, it would 
not need to cast about for to-morrows in which to enlarge it. This 
system of double-entry reform bookkeeping which maintains op- 
posing columns for citizen and society is as impossible to-day as 
it was in the beginning. It is incident to the most careful use of 
language to state reality,—to render it static, —to express its 
interdependent character within fixed and arbitrary limits ; but 
to mistake a very narrow abstraction for the rich world of reality 
is to lapse into the very error which reform was created to over- 
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pass, and to offer to need and despair a philosophy and a practice 
not one whit more effectual than the stones they have already 
begged. The lust for classifying and being classified is far too 
dominant. The process of knowledge has never been a mere 
pigeon-holing of facts, nor can human reform hope to succeed as 
a pigeon-holing of actions. This is a scholastic diversion, and 
should have little place in either the thoughts or the practices of 


an organic world. But classifications are necessary. 


One must 


limit his field of inquiry if he would accomplish anything. He 
must attach himself to a company of inquirers. One cannot work 
alone ; he must have their support and their stimulus to help him 
on. The sciences exist upon this principle. No one inquirer can 
compass the whole field, for life is too large a phenomenon to be 
exhaustively stated in physics or chemistry or physiology or psy- 
chology. They must codperate to state it; and the scientist never 
forgets that the limits which he has assigned himself are not final, 
but functional. He never forgets that he is dealing with an 
aspect and not the total of reality. Not so with the reformer ; 
his abstraction is not instrumental; it is real. It is only when he 
prays, “ God give us any change,” that he turns with sympathy to 
the ideas of his fellows. His divisions have become prisons whose 
walls close him in. His logic is confined to the disjunctive judg- 
ment. He seldom passes from the exclusive to the inclusive 


view. 


Akin to this dilemma, but perhaps of wider range, is the exclu- 
sive relation which is commonly understood to exist between the 
Ego and the Alter, or more commonly, between self-assertion and 
self-sacrifice. Egoistic wants are divided off from altruistic duties. 
Ought one to serve his own interest, or that of some other self? 
And if I am to serve another self, of what kind must it be? If 
the service of selves as such is evil, why is not all self-service evil? 
If it is wrong to serve my self, why is it not wrong to serve my 
neighbor’s self? Now, as long as one confines himself to a fixed, 
non-enlarging self, as opposed to a fixed and unalterable society, 
there is no recourse but confusion. If the self is self alone, how 
can it ever be anything else? If society is society alone, how can 
it include the self? Neither of these terms is ever finally defined. 
Both of them receive new definitions in every act. The self gets 


a new meaning in every situation which confronts it. 


One is con- 


stantly finding out one’s own value. The standard cannot mea- 
sure the standard. The self cannot define itself save in terms of 


others. In order to escape the meaninglessness of a monotony, 
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one must set up relations. My act involves others. What part 
must I play to harmonize the situation? Others cannot be its 
end and aim, for the action is mine. I cannot be its end and aim, 
for the action is theirs. Neither society nor the ego is outside the 
act. The self is not apart from its act, but wholly identical with 
it; but the act is social. There is a criminality of altruism as of 
egoism. It makes the alter selfish. As a field of action, there is 
no principle of organization in others. One must return to him- 
self to discover what to do. His own experience is the only expe- 
rience which is at his command. His action must be shaped 
thereby. Lut his experience is of a social nature, it involves 
others. To use it as a whole, one must transcend both the self- 
phase and the alter-phase in it. My past self is a synthesis of 
social acts, my next self must combine the same elements. I am 
my action, and my action is social. The egoistic act is impossible. 
The altruistic act is impossible. The perfect act consists in their 
harmonious blending as means and end. It is only a kind of self- 
assertion, not self-assertion, as such, that men cancondemn. True 
self-assertion must always be exalted. It is self-surrender. It is 
self-sacrifice. It is not yielding, it is opposing, and any other 
form of surrendering is not a moral, but a physical act. 

Reform has stated its preconceived process of life. It has 
changed milestones into destinations. It has turned actuality into 
an expectation. It has said to men, “To-morrow you shall live, 
but not now.” Possibly reformers indulge in no dualism so patent 
as that of the now and the then. Possibly no chasm is so impas- 
sable as that which separates the things of this world from the 
things of the next. Manicheism could not have a more devoted 
following. Society is “ red in tooth and claw” to-day ; but in the 
tomorrow of our dreams, peace shall reign everywhere. - The 
clean cleavage of a hatchet is not to be compared with this separa- 
tion. It is not spatially or temporally imposed, it is a real differ- 
ence of nature. Now this distrust of the present, that the future 
may be trusted, is also a reappearance of a former habit of thought. 
It is a revival of the static heaven. The present is despaired of. 
Men become ascetics, not so much in practice as in spirit. The 
range of human sympathy is thereby greatly narrowed. Why 
should one live deeply now, if the present is of less value than the 
future? Grant its premises and monachism becomes a consistent 
philosophy. But it is everywhere a philosophy of fatalism, of 
arbitrary causation. If not, then the present is the future, and 
the deepest nature of the “‘ now” is the most distant “then.” To 
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live for “ that distant day ” is to forswear one’s birthright, whereas 
to have the fullest regard for the present is to live eternally. 
“Yet all this present woe and pain! Can one overlook it, and 
must he not turn away to fairer visions, in order that he may live 
at all.” But this is to take an abstract view. It is to be satisfied 
with the forcefulness of the present, and the forcefulness of the 
present has always been the father of polytheism. What happens 
if one turns away to live in a more gladsome future? He with- 
draws from the fight. His very act makes that future less possi- 
ble, and extends the present day. But when he stands knee-deep 
in present confusion, he evidences forth the fact that the future 
of which he talks is the present in which he is. He uses the word 
“ future” to emphasize the essential present in which he believes ; 
but let him beware lest his figure of speech confound him, and 
paralyze his activity by robbing him of his faith. “He who 
wishes only to hope is a coward, only to remember is voluptu- 
. ous;” but he who would live is a man. 

There is a famous quest which children are sometimes urged by 
their fond parents to set out upon. It is to search for the end of 
the rainbow. But there is no end to the rainbow, and there is no 
rainbow whose being my hand can compass, or which I can by 
any process of travel reach. It is to such a quest as this that 
reformers frequently invite men. The inspiring thought is con- 
ditioned by its present-day setting. Its reality is of the now and 
the here. It cannot be reached by abstraction, but has its being 
in a constant isness, which must not be overlooked. Men can be 
good to-morrow only because they have been good to-day. He 
who would enjoy the end without the effort will find that there 
is no end save the effort, and he who exchanges the present beauty 
for a dream is rightly robbed of all, for he destroys the dream by 
denying its possibility. Time is not an old man who gives small 
gifts to children or large gifts to men. Time is not even a judge 
who rights wrongs, and restores what is robbed. Time is but the 
way in which that which eternally is appears. The past and the 
future coexist in the present, and to have recourse to their self- 
sundering is to eternally postpone a present joy. 

But the real is taboo to reform. Only the ideal is worthy of 
adoration, and so the ancient conflict is renewed. A striking in- 
stance of this antinomy is constantly being enacted in political 
life. We cling to the principle of self-government. We believe 
in the democratic principle. The people’s officers should repre- 
sent the people. We also believe in the ideals, in the wise man, 
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in the best man, and we ought. But when we seek to put the two 
together, as men have been doing in municipal politics, a seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacle confronts us. Our candidate must 
be an ideal man, but he must also represent the people. Now it 
is commonly taken for granted that the people represent that side 
of the dilemma which is called real, while the candidate is ideal. 
He will stand for the absolute right in every situation. But the 
real and the ideal do not pool their issues. The candidate is not 
elected, and the reform movement fails because it is not repre- 
sentative. We do not through it secure better government, 
because our demands were unreasonable. We asked for the best 
imaginable government, and to imagine it, we abstracted from 
the particular situation, in which we hoped it would obtain, one 
element,— aman. Our best was not representative. It was in 
no sense democratic. It was arbitrary and self-willed, and then 
we explain that our movement failed because men are lacking in 
ideals. When they are persistently dirty, we say that they are 
lacking in ideals of cleanliness. When they are depraved, we 
ascribe it to the absence of an ideal. The real is not ideal, but 
the days of pain would all be done if it were. It is a word of 
mystery, a word to conjure with. And yet, if the ideal were such 
a necessary desideratum as is maintained, could men be lacking 
in it? If it is, indeed, an @ priori consideration, why does it not 
operate everywhere? And can we rightly say that men are lack- 
ing in ideals, or that the world would be a perfect paradise if only 
men possessed them? What do we mean by an ideal? Where 
can it be had, and how? Is it something smuggled into the real 
world, or is it a natural possession of a holy company of numbers 
few? Were one to write the natural history of this phase of con- 
scious life, he would not be limited to an ethical discussion.. The 
question of right and wrong, of valuable and less valuable action, 
would not of necessity enter. The rise and growth of the ideal 
and of the sense of duty are questions in the growth of conscious- 
ness, and as such are within the province of the psychologist. 

The human being is an activity, an impulse. I act because I 
act, because I am active. Behind this fundamental assumption 
one cannot go. My action is conscious. I act by plan or idea, 
by obtaining a constantly enlarging insight into my own nature. 
But conscious action is action in which impulse is reasoned. The 
sense of duty is the sense of must-do, not of must-do-this, and this 
sense of the impossibility of not acting does not arise until we 
have difficulty in reasoning our impulses, in finding a satisfactory 
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way for action. The self moves on consciously by provisionally 
staking out the ground ahead, by making a plan of its future 
operations, by taking certain parts of its past experience as a 
guide for new experiences which it is about to get. The ideal is 
an image made out of old experience fitted to new needs. It isa 
guess at the future, an hypothesis of what I shall be, a rough plan 
ready to be filled out with the details of action. It came out of 
me, as an end it is me projected, and the means by which I attain 
it is me again. My past experience, used as a tool, is the only 
means I have of realizing this projected self. It is like the pro- 
cess of walking: one part of me moves ahead, and stops or seems 
to stop; the other part then levers itself beyond this. The ideal 
is now the end, now realized, and then a means of further realiza- 
tion. The ideal is then a working plan. It is real, and not 
opposed to reality. It is a common possession, a means of ap- 
proach, a tool which every conscious being must have. How, then, 
can the dualism, or the aristocracy of ideals be maintained ? 

We do not get the concept of duty from the outside. It does not 
come as an interference with the conscious process. The obliga- 
tion is laid upon us from within. We do not do good after the fash- 
ion of the Stoics, because it is the will of God. We do it because 
thereby we realize ourselves, and neither the special aid of God nor 
eternal time is needed to perfect the process. The presence of the 
ideal is a bringing to consciousness of the lack of the is. The is is 
the tool through which consciousness attains to the is-not-yet. The 
process is of self-realization. It is the realization of the next self 
which the on-goingness of the process demands, — and experience, 
and nothing but experience, is the tool which it must use. Expe- 
rience grows out of experience, and needs no other oracles to aid 
its growth. And yet formal idealism and formal reform still reign. 
Men talk of imposing ideals upon other men, and more often they 
try to do it without publishing the ridiculousness of their efforts. 
The process is exactly that which Mahomet used in manufactur- 
ing the faithful. The truth is not derived, it is not developed, it 
is imposed; and nowhere in the whole realm of human activity is 
there a process which entails a waste of so much energy as this. 
The ideal must be a part organic with experience. Preach your 
ideal of perfectionism to the sons of men, if you please, but you 
must fail of results as long as they cannot deduce it from their 
own experience. It took years for the Abolitionists to grow in 
other men certain ideals of conduct which the leaders had held 
from the beginning. But it was not until such ideals grew up in 
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the experience of men in general that society was moved to the 
desired action. The process was not one of realizing the ideal of 
the leader, but of educating the citizens up to the leader’s point 
of view. Now the reform which tries to force the issue from 
without fails and always must fail, for it is a physical reform, 
whereas only an educational reform can succeed. One can reform 
results only by reforming activities; but men sometimes attempt 
to reform results in themselves, and fail. The assertion of one’s 
own end cannot make it an end for other men ; they must reach it 
just as he did. 

But is there no permanent ideal? There is none whose mean- 
ing is not enriched by experience. Even the ideal, the process of 
life abstracted from its content and set up as a thing by itself, is 
an ideal which constantly grows in meaning. The more abstract 
an ideal, the less does it seem to change; the more useless it is, 
the more impossible it is of fulfillment. The ideals of whose 
presence men are most aware are abstract ideals. They cannot 
function in the ordering of the concrete. They last because they 
become signs of our ignorance, because they come to stand for 
experiences which we cannot realize and surmount. They are 
our problems, not our rules. To rely upon them as aids is to 
mistake their value utterly. Our ideal of good government, as of 
anything else, is either a plan which will bring good government, 
or it is a hope that somehow good government will come. If it is 
the first, it is a means to action. If it is the second, we delude 
ourselves when we speak of it as an ideal. The one is a means of 
furthering the universal life-process. The other, because it is an 
end which does not disclose its means, can be acted upon only by 
an arbitrary and irrational means, a haphazard act which blocks 
the intelligent progress of the world, and perverts much human 
energy. Goethe has well marked this distinction in the approval 
which Merck’s description of his aim called from him: “ Your 
endeavor, your fixed aim, is to give poetic form to the actual ; 
the others make the attempt to actualize the so-called poetic, the 
imaginative, and that results only in absurdity.” The better is 
not so much making war upon the best as the abstract best is con- 
stantly rendering the better impossible. If one must choose be- 
tween rigoristic and hedonistic ethics, the rigoristic is undoubtedly 
the more desirable of the alternatives. But must one choose? 
Must he not always rather plead the fallacy of insufficient alter- 
natives, and point out instead the nature of an ideal which can 
further rather than paralyze growth? 
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The reform movement is a teaching movement. But well- 
rounded teaching is not a principle of reform. Here again an 
abstraction serves for truth. The teaching of reform is the teach- 
ing of economics. Its theme is wealth. The subject is treated 
from all points of view, and with all degrees of thoroughness and 
care. As far as it goes, this work is most commendable. But 
as a teaching institution, its curriculum is too small. It is a fact 
well known that those schools which teach only one subject do not 
make scholars, — they tend to unmake them by making quacks, 
and it is this risk to which reform teaching is devoting itself. 
In many educational institutions it has become customary to offer 
instruction in history in conjunction with economics, and to re- 
quire their codrdinate study, not so much because history without 
economics is blind, as that economics without history is meaning- 
less. The constant reiteration of semi-realities as real, and often 
as the only real, cannot but result in disaster. One must always 
teach that in which men are interested, but to assume that this 
interest is limited, and thereupon by a persistently narrow teach- 
ing to fix it, is literally to rob men of their possibilities of life. 
The only world for any man is the world which he knows. If 
its limits are fixed too narrowly, it becomes a pen, and he a caged 
animal who goes through life with impulses and instincts which 
he can by no means express or satisfy. 

The philosophy of reform is a formal idealism barren of imme- 
diate connection with reality, strangely inwoven with a hopeless 
tangle of materialistic doctrines. Its campaign is for an equality 
. of privilege, but by privilege it generally means wealth alone. 
Its ethical system is based upon an abstract duty which is almost 
as certain to destroy the warm relationships of men as hedonism 
is to corrupt them. Both are machine-made systems, made to 
produce results, made without due regard for processes, and it is 
results for which reformers care. But since results must change, 
and change constantly, the reformer who has devoted himself to 
the task of fixing things finds himself without principles, floating 
hopelessly in a sea of logical inconsistencies. The reformer, how- 
ever, is little troubled by logical laws or by theories of knowledge 
or by human experience to date. He pleads a peculiar privilege 
of truth. He justifies his position by a name. He is a prophet 
or a radical. But the prophet of to-day must forecast by princi- 
ple, and not by whim. He must produce the law which operates 
in his assertion. Since the law is commonly known, the prophet 
is no longer on a pedestal, and his efforts to place himself there 
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are but pathetic attempts to live in a past age. The radical is in 
much the same difficulty. He claims to be a renewer at the wells 
of life. He forgets that radicalism is at best only a pathological 
expression ; that it exists by means of the ignorance of men in 
general ; that, with the coming of the investigator and accepted 
means for distributing his results, the power of the single voice 
has lessened. His reign is not yet over, but the growth of com- 
mon intelligence is hastening the coming of a time when revivals 
in social life will be found to be as useless as they are in religious 
life, and the attempt to move by leaps and bounds will be every- 
where discredited. 

The formal reformer is one who seeks to solve difficulties by 
dwelling on their inherent insolubility. He is one who recognizes 
opposition without transcending it. There is a consistent cleav- 
age running through his entire world. Individual is opposed to 
Social, — Ego to Alter, — Now to Then, — Real to Ideal, while a 
single subject is emphasized in teaching as over against all others 
in the realm of knowledge, and justification is found, not by 
appeal to processes of truth, but to an extraordinary right to dis- 
regard those processes. The world is thus divided against itself. 
It ceases to be one harmonious whole. It becomes instead two irre- 
concilable spheres of existence. But this analysis perpetuates the 
very limitations of the past, this very faith makes true reform im- 
possible. A divided world is a hopeless world, a world into which 
doubt and despair are bound to enter, a world where men must 
fight in unequal battle with higher powers, a world where action 
is embittered by distrust, where strength is turned to weakness, 
and the aspiring spirit is struck dumb. 

The lesson of the oneness of God is still the most important 
lesson that men have to learn. It is more than a verbally avowed 
faith ; it is a fact and the very presupposition of all enduring and 
meaningful action. Modern science is built upon it. It is mono- 
theistic to the core. Nature is uniform, of one form. Whether 
one maintains that the universe is one, and for the moment dis- 
regards the differents within it which are involved in the word 
“is,” or instead asserts that the universe is a society of eternal 
spirits possessed of a harmonious nature, is for our purpose im- 
material. The fundamental fact is that the universe is a uni- 
verse ; that its nature is one; that form and matter, good and 
evil, self and other, real and ideal, prophecy and reason, are not 
opposing forces, of which choice must be made of one, and one 
alone, but the abstracted parts of a self-consistent whole. To see 
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them otherwise is to see disorder where order obtains, is to turn 
sufficiency into deficiency, is to become pessimist. But pessimism 
has ever been, by its own nature, a philosophy of passivity, of 
annihilation in the end. The pessimist has never striven to help 
God in the difficult work of creation. He has rather offered him- 
self as an obstacle to the world’s ongoing. It is a paradox of 
feeling that unreasoned love, upon the slightest opportunity, turns 
to the bitterest hate, and that unreasoned devotion must give place 
to despair. Already it has many times fallen to the lot of re- 
formers to destroy reform. Nothing but a consistent thinking 
can prevent this in the future. Half-truths can generate nothing 
but half-truths, and the most exalted purpose will not stand proxy 
for its means. It may be charged that this is a struggle with 
imaginations. But that much, one might almost say most, of that 
which to-day passes for reform is of this self-destructive, formal 
character, is an assertion which can very easily be verified, if any 
one will. 

Is reform a distinct business? Has it problems and laws of its 
own? Is it not rather a name for a peculiar form of that great 
single process which Aristotle called forming, and which moderns 
call growth? The reformer’s work is our common work, that of 
hastening seemingly unconscious selection by conscious effort. 
He is not a new-comer to the world, not a revolutionist. He is 
not even a pioneer. He is bound by common human necessity, 
and must. consult the log-books of experience. Where will he 
find them? Formal idealism, with its impossible dualities, has 
long since been swallowed up in the higher truth of organic ideal- 
ism. The fixed has given place to the functional, the imperfect 
everywhere demonstrates the perfect, for nothing exists or can 
exist through its imperfections alone, but only through the posi- 
tive or the good which it contains. Everything which is, is in 
conspiracy with the life-process. Only in so far as it aids this can 
it exist. Idealism has beaten off the field those fixed things — 
evil in itself, thorough-going sin, final damnation, a permanent 
hell, the absolute good, the eternally true, the completely beauti- 
ful, a temporal and geographical heaven. The reality of the 
world is not these, but consciousness which makes them till their 
purpose is outgrown, and then sends them tottering into memory, 
to rear instead a loftier structure with a higher hope. Shall 
reform, her youngest daughter, be permitted to restore these rigid 
forms to plague men? Shall she, unchallenged, be allowed to 
weave the spell of words, and to confound human hope with pes- 
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simistic wailings for the impossible? Salvation does indeed lie 
in idealism, but in idealism become far more idealistic than ever 
before. 


Ernest CARROLL Moore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





HISTORY A TEACHER OF LIBERAL RELIGION. 


Ir is a noteworthy experience to turn from the columns of 
“church news” in a denominational newspaper to Hooker’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity.” We had been reading of the doings of 
recently organized local societies, called churches. This one had 
a new carpet, that one had a new minister; one expresses sat- 
isfaction over the attendance at a course of evening lectures, 
another is elated over the success of its members in selling 
ice-cream and strawberries. All this is good in its way. New 
ministers and church carpets and strawberries have an interest 
for every healthy mind. When to all this are added items in 
regard to reading classes and boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs and con- 
ferences and picnics, one realizes how greatly they are mistaken 
who say that the churches are dead. On the contrary, they are 
very much alive. If activity, like beauty, were its own excuse 
for being, one might be perfectly satisfied with this cross-section 
of the religious world. It gives us the spectacle of a great many 
good people doing all sorts of good things in all sorts of ways. 
But to one of a philosophic mind something is lacking. It is the 
sense of unity and continuity, the dignity of a great work worthily 
and steadily performed. Details are significant only when they 
are in relation to some large plan. 

We turn back to the pages of “the judicious Hooker,” and we 
are soothed by the feeling of intellectual and spiritual leisure. 
Here is a man who has time to treat a large subject in a large 
way. He looks before and after. The Church, in his judgment, 
does not belong to its members, it is not the creation of a single 
age, nor does it appeal only to the suffrages of the passing gen- 
eration. Men come and go; the Church endures. Its polity is 
worthy of serious study, such as the statesman gives to the con- 
stitution of his own land. It has its line of progress, and is little 
influenced by individual whims. The Church of England is the 
historic expression of the religious life of England. 
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“They ask us,” he says, “ where our church did lurk, in what 
cave of the earth it slept for so many hundreds of years before 
Martin Luther? As if we were of the opinion that Luther did 
erect a new Church of Christ. No: the Church of Christ which 
was from the beginning, is, and continueth unto the end.” 

There is inspiration in the vista that here opens before us. 
The Church is something great enough to command our loyalty, 
ancient enough to claim veneration. We are taken beyond our 
parochial limits and introduced to that which is broadly human. 

The same impression comes from the writings of a churchman 
of our own age — Dean Stanley. His thought was often common- 
place in itself, but the saving grace was that it never was allowed 
to stand by itself. It had the charm of historical association. 
Stanley stood always in sympathetic relations with a glorious 
past. His thought was not his own discovery; it was a rich 
inheritance ; it was the outgrowth of the age-long experience of 
the holy church. He gloried in that heritage which his generous 
spirit always sought to make broader. 

When we Unitarians, who are extreme Protestants, turn from 
the great churchman to our denominational interests, we are con- 
scious of something lacking. We pride ourselves on being spirit- 
ual pioneers. It isa fine thing to be a pioneer, and our axes 
make brave music in the forest of superstition. But after a 
pioneer has made a visit to a great capital, his clearing looks 
rather small. The axe is an effective instrument of progress, but 
in the great world there are other instruments: there are pens 
and brushes and chisels; there are shepherd’s crooks and swords 
and sceptres. The work of clearing away underbrush is only an 
incident in the progress of civilization. 

Our liberalism is good. Our liberal affirmations are excellent — 
but in their utterance they lack “body.” They give the impres- 
sion of having been invented yesterday, to be discarded to-mor- 
row. “Like a mighty army moves the church of God.” That 
seems a somewhat exaggerated statement of the motion of our 
different congregations. “ Like a company of excellent citizens, 
each one intent on his own business,” would describe some 
churches. “ Like a company of equally excellent citizens who 
refuse to move at all,” would describe others. As for moving 
together, one great host impelled by a common purpose, that is 
something which seems remote to those whose only idea is inde- 
pendency. 

It therefore happens that those who become conscious of what 
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is called “ the historic sense” usually feel that they must give up 
their liberalism, and seek the shelter of some historic church. 

The thesis which I would defend is that, without giving up a 
particle of our freedom, but rather by more generously using it, 
it is possible for us to enjoy the enrichment and enlargement 
that come to those who belong to a great historic movement. I 
would go further and say that the tendency of serious historical 
study is to show that those churches which insist most strenuously 
on liberty and reason are in the main stream. The current on 
which they float flows by the most sacred and the most memo- 
rable spots. Instead of seeking an “ historic church,” the believer 
in a liberal religion should seek to understand the noble history 
of that movement to which he already belongs. 

The modern methods of historical study are not favorable to 
the claims of a narrow churchmanship. History, solemnly invoked 
as a witness in the case of The Church vs. Free Reason, tells 
too much. The Church of England is older than the Sande- 
manians ; but then it is not so old as the Church of Rome. The 
Church of Rome has, indeed, “some smack of age in it, some 
relish of the saltness of time,” but it is after all one of the more 
recent manifestations of religion on this planet. Its doctrines 
and ritual may be readily traced to antecedent sources. Even 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, does not take us back to the 
genesis of faith. 

Macaulay’s characterization of the Church of Rome was meant 
to rise to the height of the historically sublime. “ No other insti- 
tution,” he says, “is left standing which carries the mind back 
to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon 
and camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphithea- 
tre. The proudest royal houses are but as yesterday compared 
with the line of the supreme pontiffs;”’ the Church “ was great 
and respected before the Saxon had set foot in Britain, before 
the Frank had crossed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still 
flourished in Antioch, when idols were still worshiped in the 
temple at Mecca.” 

This is impressive but not overpoweringly so, for we have come 
to see that religion was very old long before the building of the 
Flavian amphitheatre or the coming of the Saxons to Britain. 
Amid the memorials of the old-time religions, Romanism seems 
like a parvenu. When we hear its claims to Catholicity, aposto- 
licity and canonicity, we say, “ All this is very creditable — for a 
beginner.” 
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Not only does serious history, by opening up vaster vistas of 
time, dwarf the claims of mere ecclesiasticism to antiquity, but 
its more critical methods discredit all exclusive claims. The 
trouble with a great deal of church history is that its method is 
not historical. It has been the work of churchmen who in the 
attempt to keep within ecclesiastical limits have not been able 
to deal freely with their own materials, or to trace tendencies 
back to their real origins. The line between the secular and the 
religious is a conventional one, and the attempt to preserve it 
leads to a conventionalized view of great men and of great events. 

In treating of the establishment of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire, or the reformation in the Church of England, the his- 
torian who tries to keep within the lines of ecclesiastical propriety 
is compelled to describe Constantine and Henry VIII. if not as 
saints, yet as sincere theologians. The fact seems to be that these 
self-constituted defenders of the faith were less interested in sound 
-doctrine than in finding out what was “ good politics.” 

When we look at some of the ponderous volumes on the History 
-of Dogma we feel like murmuring the lines from the Dunciad : — 

In eldest time e’er mortals writ or read, 

E’er Pallas issued from the Thunderer’s head, 
Dulness o’er all possessed her ancient right, 
Daughter of Chaos and Eternal Night: 
Laborious, busy, bold and blind, 

She ruled, in native anarchy, the mind. 


The difficulty lies in the point of view. By the time an opinion 
has become a dogma, enforced by ecclesiastical authority, it has 
already lost its freshness. The history of dogma is likely to be 
not so much an account of vital processes as the registration of 
the results of a post-mortem examination. We are informed how 
-and when certain creeds were formulated, with the exact year 
after which it was not lawful for a Christian to have any personal 
-opinion about the Trinity or the nature of Christ or the proces- 
:sion of the Holy Ghost. 

The trouble with all this erudition is that it does not tell us 
‘what we want to know. The real history of religious thinking 
is something different from the history of the obstructions to 
thought. It deals not with the doctrines established by authority, 
but with the spontaneous movements of the mind. Thought is 
quick, flashing, pervasive. It is not to be settled by the vote of 
councils, it is a continual interrogation. To follow it you must 
not camp with the creed-makers; you must keep step with the 
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explorers. Thought is like the current of electricity; it always 
seeks the best conductor. If the established church is a good 
conductor, it follows that; if there is a break in it, it flashes in 
protests, in heresies, in skepticisms. 

What were people thinking about in any age? What thoughts 
had power to kindle hope and love, to mould character, to inspire 
fortitude? From what source did these thoughts come, to what 
great issues did they tend? These are questions not to be 
answered by pedants. 

Our friends the Broad Churchmen like to appeal to what they 
term “ the Christian consciousness ;” the trouble with a certain 
kind of church history is that it deals exclusively with the Chris- 
tian unconsciousness. One would not imagine that the old body 
of divinity ever had a soul. But let us take that idea of the 
Christian consciousness. The history of Christianity becomes 
the history of the gradual awakening to great spiritual facts, 
ideals, and duties — and still we are only half awake. 

We cannot trace that process without getting beyond the 
ecclesiastical precincts. There is no element, for example, in the 
present Christian consciousness more pronounced than tolerance ; 
but what has been the history of toleration? You can find noble 
texts in the New Testament ; there have been many gentle spirits 
in the Church with sympathies broader than their creeds ; even in 
ages of persecution there have been individuals like the good 
curate, who, 
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When religious strife waxed mad 

Still held in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s beliefs were bad, 

They would n’t be improved by burning. 


Yet, after giving due credit to the forces working from within, 
we must see that the most effective agencies worked from with- 
out. It was not altogether the history of the “Chambered 
Nautilus.” The Christian consciousness has indeed built “more 
stately mansions,” but not so much from choice as from necessity. 
It left its “ low-vaulted past,” because under the attacks of the 
secular spirit its position had become untenable. If toleration is 
a virtue, we must acknowledge the services of such uncanonical 
apostles as Montaigne, Voltaire and Benjamin Franklin. 

So long as history is considered as “ Philosophy teaching by 
example,” it may be made to uphold all the claims of any par- 
ticular church. First get your philosophical or theological scheme, 
and then you may find any number of historical examples to illus- 
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trate it. It is remarkable how neat and intelligible everything 
becomes when treated in this manner by a deft-handed his- 
torian. All the edifying facts having been assorted and set in 
order, nothing remains but to sweep the unedifying facts into the 
dust-bin. 

But this is not the method of serious history. History is some- 
thing more than a collection of a few spick-and-span facts that fit 
easily into a theory. It deals with facts as they are, in a state of 
nature. They are stubborn, unkempt, cross-grained, contradic- 
tory, obstreperous. They are a lot of unruly urchins who would 
like nothing better than to pitch schoolmaster Philosophy out of 
the window, — and, what is more, they have done it more than 
once. 

The function of History is not to confirm our preconceived 
philosophical views, but to chasten our philosophy and to rebuke 
it when it puts on airs of infallibility. Fact is the Mordecai at 
the gate, who refuses to bow down to the haughty Theory. The 
insistent demand of history is that the theory must make room 
for the fact, even at the expense of its own beautiful consistency. 

All this amounts to saying that the religious philosophy which 
is consistent with serious history must have great freedom and 
flexibility ; it must not insist on any prejudgment; it must be 
teachable and open to new discoveries. It must not pretend to 
teach by experience until it has learned from experience. It 
must not set up arbitrary limits. It must be willing to trace the 
actual working of religious motives and ideals, and to recognize 
their relation to human life. It must strive to “ see things stead- 
ily and see them whole.” In other words, it must be a liberal 
religious philosophy. 

The liberal minister, so far from being shut off from the inspi- 
rations of history, ought above all others to rejoice in them. Let 
me indicate some of the ways by which he may be helped by the 
historical habit of mind. 

In the first place it will help him to understand the scope of 
the movement to which he belongs. Let him interpret his posi- 
tion in the most radical way. He does not depend upon tradition 
for authority. He protests against many of the doctrines’ of 
those who went before him. He is pledged to intellectual and 
spiritual independence. He believes in the direct access of each 
soul to God. Liberal religion is not like the Levitical priesthood, 
priding itself on its unbroken outward form. It is a Melchisedec 
“without father, without mother, without genealogy.” Very 
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well! but before we jump at the conclusion that it has no histori- 
cal significance, let us finish the text and follow its suggestiveness, 
— “having neither beginning of days nor end of life, but made 
like unto the Son of God, abideth a priest continually.” 

So far as one believes in a religion that grows out of spiritual 
experience, he has come to something which through all changes 
of form abideth continually. We cannot point to any one period 
and say, That was the beginning of it, for even then it was old. 
We cannot say, at any time, This is the end of it; for still its 
voice is the voice of youth and of the morning. 

If the soul now has any direct access to God, it must always 
have had it, and that is the supreme historic fact in regard to 
religion. The spiritual reality must antedate any formal expres- 
sions of it. ‘We must remember,” says Hooker, “that the 
thing is ancienter than the name of the thing.” To those who 
boasted of the antiquity of the Levitical priesthood, the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews replied that there were true priests 
long before Levi was born; “ Levi was in the loins of his father 
when Melchisedec met him.” 

The continuity of religion must of necessity be a spiritual 
continuity. Its line of descent may not be traced by the anti- 
quarian, but by the man of insight. Thought provokes thought, 
spirit kindles spirit, courage evokes courage, reverence begets 
reverence. 

What are the things which liberal Christianity emphasizes as 
most essential? Consider them first in the light of personal 
experience, and then in the light of the experience of the race. 

Take religious freedom. What did Heine mean when he said 
that he did not wish to be remembered as a poet, but as a “ sol- 
dier in the warfare for the liberation of humanity”? History 
does not tell the beginning of this warfare, but its most glorious 
pages are the record of its triumphs. When we struggle for a 
larger liberty for the soul, we are members of a mighty host. 
We are comrades of Parker and Channing, of Milton, of Luther, 
of Paul, of the apostles and of the prophets. History is written 
and read because men of this type have lived. Who would read 
the monotonous annals of a dull and cowardly conformity? His- 
tory follows the line of progress. 

In like manner, liberal religion emphasizes the element of 
spiritual intuition. At first this seems to isolate us from what is 
historic. But the mystical and transcendental element has a history 
of its own, and it goes back to the beginning. Ambitious church- 
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men have always forgotten the inner life, but the simple-hearted 
have always rediscovered it. 

From heart to heart, from creed to creed, 

The hidden river runs. 
Why should we say that Laud and Wolsey and Hildebrand are 
historical characters, and forget John Bunyan and Tauler and 
Thomas & Kempis and St. Francis of Assisi? These men made 
history too, though it was so exclusively religious history that 
their work may have often escaped the notice of church historians. 
In the history of religion which do you think the more important, 
that a certain Hebrew captain was able to smite the Canaanites 
hip and thigh, or that another Hebrew was able to write “The 
Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want”? 

We need to take piety more seriously. It is not an idiosyn- 
crasy, it is a revelation of elemental human nature. Our historic 
sense ought to enable us to appreciate the importance of simple 
piety even when not connected with clearness of thought. The 
world manages to get on with a very few great men, but it could 
not get along at all without a great many good men. 

Bishop Burnet, in his History of his own time, has a para- 
graph in which I delight. ‘“ When King James I. was in Scot- 
land he erected a new Bishoprick and made one Forbes Bishop. 
He was a very learned and pious man; he had a strange faculty 
of preaching five or six hours at a time. His way of life and 
devotion was thought monastic and his learning lay in antiquity ; 
he studied to be a reconciler between the Papists and Protestants, 
leaning rather to the first; he was a very simple-hearted man, 
and knew little of the world, so he fell into several errors of con- 
duct, but died soon after suspected of Popery.” 

We cannot understand the continuity of religious history with- 
out understanding such a man. The breaks between Judaism and 
Christianity, between Romanism and Protestantism, between 
Orthodoxy and Liberalism, seem absolute and final to those who 
are able to appreciate intellectual differences and to whom the 
intellectual difference is everything. Happily there are always 
those who pass through the period of transition without knowing 
it. When asked by eager controversialists to take sides, they 
placidly take both sides. Logical vaqueros who delight to 
“round up” their fellow thinkers and get each into his proper 
corral are puzzled over those who bear so many brands that it is 
impossible to determine where they belong. What is to be done 
with a Protestant who dies suspected of Popery? or with a 
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transcendental radical whose learning lies in antiquity and who 
flaunts the Athanasian creed in the very vanguard of progress? 
What of the free thinker who bases free thought on the authority 
of Scripture texts ? 

We lose our temper when we attempt to reduce these people to 
a strict logical order. The fact is that they belong not to a 
logical but only to a chronological order. “The world-soul knows 
his own affair.” The spirit of progress does not put all his eggs 
into one basket. Those who make a distinct intellectual advance 
do not carry with them all the spiritual treasures which have 
accumulated through the past years. And those who bear these 
treasures come with slow, reluctant steps and with many a back- 
ward look. Clear thinking, brave speaking, eager seeking — 
these are good —but not the only good things. Tender memo- 
ries, sacred associations, beautiful imaginations, generous com- 
panionships,— these are good things too. When these are 
thoroughly mingled, when the present has absorbed the best of 
the past, when a glorious tradition has become rationalized by 
being interpreted by a free spirit, and when free reason has been 
humanized by the touch of a glorious tradition— then we have a 
church. 

Those who are loyal to the ideal of a free religion have behind 
them a glorious tradition. It has been handed down unbroken 
through ages of heroic struggle. Keats tells us how Chapman 
opened to him the brave world of Homeric poetry. 

Never did I breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 
So one does not know the historic significance of Independency 
and the splendid strength that may be in religious freedom till 
he hears Milton “ speak out loud and bold.” There is power in a 
great voice speaking out of the past which does not come from a 
contemporary. 

The cultivation of the historic sense is also useful in counter- 
acting a certain moral short-sightedness which is apt to afflict the 
minister. He deals with moral problems, but often in a small 
retail way. They are the problems of the individual or the 
parish, and before he knows it he develops a parochial kind of 
conscience — a conscience that “doth make cowards of us all.” 
Sometimes in going into a church one feels that he has got into a 
little spiritual Cranford. ‘ Despise not the day of small things ”’ 
is a good text; but the minister is more apt to err in the other 
direction and despise the day of large things. He is apt to be 
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unsympathetic toward those who are doing the great work of the 
world, assuming large responsibilities, taking great risks, and 
sometimes making great mistakes. He is likely to be “ penny 
wise and pound foolish” in his ethical judgments. 

He ought to exercise his conscience now and then in a larger 
way by presenting to it the moral movements discernible in great 
masses of people, through long periods of time. The conscience 
will very likely be shocked by some things it sees, but it is good 
for the conscience to be shocked now and then. It is much 
better to be shocked than to be continually stupefied. 

The liberal minister is, or ought to be, an ethical idealist; but 
an ethical idealist is an insufferable prig till he learns something 
of the actual working of human nature. How does human 
nature work toward an ethical ideal? Very slowly, with infinite 
conflict and contradiction. 

It is a great thing to learn to look at men and events, not with 
the eye of a doctrinaire, but with the perception of the particular 
facts and conditions of the time. It is not every one who is able 
to know a good thing when he sees it, especially when he sees it 
—as frequently happens —in bad company. It is difficult, for 
example, to recognize religion before it has been fully spiritual- 
ized or rationalized. When a barbarian has been converted he 
does not become at once a civilized man; he becomes only a 
religious barbarian. It takes a large and generous spirit to 
sympathize with him, and to realize that the religious barbarian 
is, spiritually speaking, more promising than the irreligious civ- 
ilized man. 

The heroes of religious history are not all pleasant-spoken 
gentlemen in black coats, whom it would be a pleasure to invite 
into our pulpits. Many of the best people in our congregations 
would go into hysterics at the sight of David “dancing before the 
Lord.” If we would enjoy the communion of saints, we must 
not be too fastidious. 

An historical judgment is not unethical, but it is an ethical 
judgment that is relative, and never pretends to be absolute. It 
does not say, “this act was absolutely good,” but only, “ this act 
was better than that.” It reveals a never-ending series of alterna- 
tives. Our historical insight depends upon our quickness to 
realize what in each case the alternative actually was. Do you 
refuse to have any further sympathy with the religious career of 
Samuel after you learn that he “hewed Agag in pieces before 
the Lord”? You assume that the alternative was religious tolera- 
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tion, which Samuel rejected. He did not reject it, for it was never 
presented to his mind. The only practical question which a man 
of his day would have to decide was of a very different character. 
Should Samuel hew Agag in pieces, or should Agag hew Samuel 
in pieces? I confess my sympathies are with Samuel. 

When we read of the ages which “ hovered between war and 
wantonness,” when religion was more than half superstition, 
when morality belonged to the customs of the clan rather than to 
a clearly perceived universal law, we cannot expect to find per- 
fect men. But we do find upward-looking men, men in whom 
were the germs of all the good things of the future. They were 
men of faith and love and courage. They stood, on the whole, 
for human progress, they fought a good fight. ‘ Every battle of 
the warrior is with confused noise,” but what of the confusion ? 
They were fighting our battles for us. Even when they fought 
rudely, and trampled on many things which men afterward learned 
to love, we remember that they were on the right side. 

The men who, in the tremendous struggle with barbarism in the 
Middle Ages, “ beat down the heathen and upheld the Christ,” 
were rude, intolerant, in many ways superstitious — but we are 
glad that they conquered. When Olaf the Holy with his saints 
militant met Gudbrand 4 Dales and his pagans, he indulged in 
no academic discussion, but put the matter more bluntly than our 
modern taste approves: “ Now two choices lie between you and 
me, either that ye take christening now and here, or else you 
give me battle now, to-day.” Then stood up Gudbrand a Dales 
and said: ‘Seeing that our god hath not the might to help us, 
we will now trow in the God in whom thou trowest.’ So they 
all took Christ’s faith.” That was a short method with skepti- 
cism, and yet out of it came the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
The teacher followed in the footsteps of the warrior. ‘ Bishop 
Sigurd and King Olaf left teachers there behind them, and as 
friends they parted who had been unfriends ; and Gudbrand made 
a church there in the dales.” 

_ The church which Gudbrand established doubtless lacked some 
of the amenities of liberal Christianity; it was not the abode of 
freedom, fellowship and character in religion; but it was a very 
good thing for Gudbrand 4 Dales. On the whole, our sympathies 
are with King Olaf on his missionary journeys when “ the bonders 
fell to battle with him, but he beat them to their bettering, for 
they all took Christ’s faith then and there.” 

That was a rude, half-civilized method of procedure, but, con- 
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sidering the times, it was doubtless more effective and much 
more merciful than if he had gathered them into a hall and com- 
pelled them to attend a platform meeting devoted to the elucida- 
tion of the conflict between science and religion. 

The appreciation of different phases of religion in the past 
must make us understand better those forms of religion about us 
from which we are compelled to dissent. It teaches that some- 
what difficult lesson, — to be tolerant toward intolerance. There 
is something irritating in the arrogant claims of certain forms 
of orthodoxy. The remedy for this irritation is to learn to 
look at each form of orthodoxy, not merely as it now is, but as 
it first arose. We shall generally discover that even what is now 


an obstacle to progress originally arose in response to a real 
human need. 

If love its moment overstay, 

Hatred’s swift repulsions play. 


A good thing that unfortunately has overstayed its moment of 
usefulness deserves to be treated differently from an evil thing 
that ought never to have been allowed to exist. Those systems 
of doctrine which may now be discredited by advancing thought, 
were themselves the results of serious thinking and won the faith 
of independent minds. To study them as they arose is at once 
to enrich our own minds, and to free ourselves from their limita- 
tions. Even bigotry and exclusiveness become less irritating to 
us when we watch their historic growth. They are not, as we 
sometimes think, the outgrowth of spiritual pride and arrogance ; 
they are the efforts of timid piety to protect itself. Jewish 
exclusiveness has not arisen because the Jew wanted to be exclu- 
sive. What he wanted to do was to preserve his religion. We 
must comprehend the ages of persecution before we can under- 
stand the intensity which at first we mistake for arrogance. 
Religion is spirit and life, but the spirit and life have been 
threatened on every hand, and now here, now there, have sought 
protection. This has been the real history of Christianity ; 
that is, of Christian piety. It is not the story of an arrogant 
conqueror, but of a hunted thing seeking to escape its enemies. 
It was threatened by the overwhelming power of an unspeakably 
corrupt society, and it fled in panic to the desert and the monas- 
tery. It was threatened by hosts of barbarians, and in fear of 
its life it invoked the temporal power and sought safety under the 
shadow of the sword. That temporal power, in its turn, threat- 
ened it; and, afraid of the tyranny of kings and emperors, it 
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appealed to the spiritual power of priests and popes. Then afraid 
on the one side of priests and popes and on the other of falling 
into the abyss of utter unbelief, it fled to fortresses built of infal- 
lible proof texts, and stayed within them till the fortress threat- 
ened to become a prison. 

Fear built the barriers to progress, and only the love that casteth 
out fear can destroy them. The cure for the evils which afflict a 
timid piety is a courageous and self-reliant piety. If we believe 
that the religious spirit is encumbered by its antique armor, we 
gain our point not by hammering at the armor, but by showing 
that there is no longer any need of it. If the ancient props and 
stays of faith offend us, the quickest way to bring about their 
removal is to exhibit a sturdy faith that is able to stand alone. 

The religious history for which I plead is something more than 
ecclesiastical history ; it is the history of the actual growth of the 
religious sentiment. Only in the religious sentiment can it find 
its line of continuity. It is the history of the desires and ideals 
of the heart. We must learn to recognize them in their faint 
beginnings, amid the grossness and wretchedness of primitive 
life. And we must learn to recognize them in our own day as 
they overflow the ecclesiastical banks and broaden into the varied 
activities of secular life. They are religious in their origin, 
religious in their development. We must not mistake the expan- 
sion of religion for its destruction. There is a constant force 
which is the cause of the incessant change. 

In Keats’s “ Hyperion” when the old gods are alarmed at the 
changes which are impending, Oceanus assures them that the 
coming time can bring only the fulfillment of their own best 


endeavors. 
Mark well ! 

As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 
Than Chaos and blank Darkness . . . 
So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 
A power more strong in beauty, born of us 
And fated to excel us, as we pass 
In glory that old Darkness. . . . 


Say, doth the dull soil 
Quarrel with the proud forest it hath fed, 
And feedeth still, more comely than itself ? 
Can it deny the chiefdom of green groves ? 
Or shall the tree be envious of the dove 
Because it cooeth and hath snowy wings 
To wander wherewithal and seek its joys ? 
We are such forest trees, and our fair boughs 
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Have bred forth, not pale solitary doves, 
But eagles, golden feathered, who do tower 
Above us in their beauty and must reign 
In right thereof : for ’t is the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in power. 


When what was once characteristic of the church becomes 
characteristic of the world; when what was once believed to be 
supernatural is seen to be natural; when what was once sacred 
becomes a familiar principle in secular life, then we have the 
triumph of religion. Men of action take up the ideals of men of 
thought and fulfill them. 

Happy the religious movement which gives birth to powers 
that are fated to excel it; that breeds not “ pale solitary doves ” 
of meditation, but eagles that soar above it. This is the eternal 
law manifest in human history, that what men desire and love and 
worship, the beautiful order that wins the assent of their souls, 
that they are ready to work for and sacrifice themselves for, till 
in the fullness of time the first in beauty becomes first in might. 


SaMuEL M. CrRoTHERS. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





ZIONISM. 


THE history of the People of Israel partakes of the nature of 
the miraculous, as Renan truly says, and does not explain itself 
according to the laws and destiny of any other people. Again 
and again the nation has defied its own destruction and risen 
deathless above its own ruins, lost and scattered among other 
nations, only to be found again, intact, impervious, imperishable, 
while others perish. Swept over by every storm the world has 
ever known, through all time and history, through all the gen- 
erations of men, all vicissitudes of fate and fortune, past feudal 
Europe, medizval Europe and now in full “ modernité,” the Jew 
has stood, the Jew stands to-day, an immemorial figure, wearing 
the garb of every age and clime, adapting himself outwardly to 
all civilizations in so far as he is permitted, and yet the same per- 
sistent type under whatever guise, distinct from those around him, 
unassimilated, unassimilable perhaps, and therefore challenging 
the attention, the criticism and more often the antagonism of 
those not akin to him. Is it any wonder that such race-persist- 
ency, such survival of individuality, should come to be an énd in 
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itself, a fixed and compelling destiny, a religion when religion in 
every other form has departed? And thus we may explain the 
Zionism of to-day, which is not solely or even mainly a religious 
movement properly so called, based upon the religious ideal and 
aspirations of the Jews as differentiated from the Christian ideal, 
but a wide-spread, social, economic and ethnic manifestation, 
whose source and whose solution lie deep in the psychology and 
development of race,—race conditions and environment, race 
coherence and antagonism. 

“Zionism is Judaism,” says Max Nordau, “and Judaism is 
Zionism.” I would go further than this and even say that Zionism 
is more than Judaism, for Zionism includes the whole content of 
the Judaic idea which modern Judaism sees fit to cut and alter to 
suit its taste, all the ideals and principles that have ever gone 
to make the Jews what they are now and ever have been, their 
ineradicable cohesion of race and religion, the lost nationality 
restored, the Redeemer come to Zion again. And as such, in 
spite of opposition on the part of minds unprepared or unwilling 
to accept its conclusions, Zionism, even in its incipiency, has 
proved itself a stronger force for unity than anything that has 
appeared among the Jews for centuries, a rallying-cry for Jews 
of every stamp, every shade and color of religiosity, all Jews 
who from whatever cause, whether from without or within, will- 
ingly or unwillingly still find themselves Jews. For two thou- 
sand years and more, the eyes of the pious have been set toward 
Jerusalem; the prayers of the faithful have ever lovingly turned 
backward and forward again to that sacred spot. But now the 
leaders of modern Zionism are for the most part modern men ; 
men who have met and tested modern conditions and found them 
wanting, inadequate to solve in any satisfactory way the unsolved 
problem of the destiny of the Jew. , 

Needless to say that for many of these the awakening has been 
a cruel one, as if from a beautiful dream of peace after storm, 
injuries forgot, good-will and brotherly love to all men. But out 
of the very heart of modern civilization has come again the cry, 
“ A mort les Juifs,” “ Death to the Jews,” a moral if not a physical 
death, because it is the death-blow of all these dreams and hopes 
of liberty, equality, fraternity with their fellow men. The streets 
of Paris have rung with it; the crowd has gayly taken it up as 
something long familiar, and ready at a spark to burst into flame. 
The single figure of Dreyfus epitomizes the situation, — the lonely 
Jew alone against the world, condemned without a hearing, in 
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solitary confinement. All the Powers that Be, arrayed against 
him, — his own native land in whose service he was enlisted, the 
army, the clergy, ministry after ministry; the victim of the most 
colossal conspiracy that has ever been set against a single man, so 
that it has required the most heroic and almost superhuman 
courage on the part of an individual, and finally the finger of 
scorn pointed by all civilized nations, to draw forth even the 
promise or semblance of a tardy justice. Surely these are facts 
that thunder in our ears, “ Awake thou that sleepest!” And the 
Jew has awakened, and his awakening is Zionism. 

What, then, is Zionism? Zionism is the revival of the national 
and political ideal of the Jews, and their reéstablishment in Pales- 
tine. Zionism is no new idea, then; on the contrary, it is as old 
as Judaism itself; it is the keynote, the keystone of Jewish 
history, containing, as it does, the kernel of the Messianic idea. 
Never has there been a time when the hearts, the hopes of Israel 
did not turn toward Zion, the holy Mount, toward Jerusalem, the 
city of peace, the joy of the whole earth, the perfection of beauty, 
out of which God hath shined, the dwelling-place of the Most 
High, the city of God. Such are the epithets showered upon her 
through the Psalms, until finally, in exile and captivity, that 
marvellous Psalm cxxxvii., the cry of a mourning people : — 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows . . . 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song 

In a strange land ? 

But the Zionist, par excellence, is the second Isaiah whose 
prophetic spirit still seems to point the way toward Israel’s goal, 
whose every word breathes life, breathes fire into a nation’s soul. 
Again, through the darkness and night of the Middle Ages, the 
Ghetto years, like passionate love songs are the songs of the 
Hebrew poets of Jerusalem; the tears, the sighs, the longing for 
that best beloved spot. Judah Ben Ha-Levi sings : — 

Could I but kiss the dust, so would I fain expire, 

As sweet as honey then my passion, my desire ! 
And so on through all the ages and even to our own day, “ Next 
year in Jerusalem ” has been the prayer of the devoted Jew. 

With the advent of modern ideas, the great emancipation, 
“the open door,” as it was believed, of progress and enlighten- 
ment, Zionism was in abeyance for a time, and the Messianic 
idea underwent a change. Israel had found its home at last, its 
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mission —to be the Messiah among the nations, the torch-bearer 
unto mankind. Not one Zion but many Zions; wherever the 
true knowledge of God, the everlasting Unity was proclaimed. 
But these hopes were not destined to be of long duration. In 
1881 the first Russian persecution broke out, and what seemed at 
first to be a purely local disturbance and the outcome of local 
circumstances has proved to be a growing and spreading wave. 
“The Russian persecution of 1881-82,” we are told by Colonel 
C. R. Conder in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” for May, 1898, “led to 
the expulsion of about a million of Jews and to untold misery ; 
and its results are not even as yet complete in Europe. It appears 
that some quarter of the number must have gone to America and 
nearly seventy thousand fled to Palestine. . . . The number of 
Jews in England was doubled by it, and the amount of Jewish 
poverty in London much more than doubled.” The Jews, being 
a body that lives in every part of the globe, are everywhere 
affected by whatever happens in any special locality, or any 
special community of their compatriots, or co-religionists, as they 
prefer to call them, however remote, and under conditions how- 
ever foreign to their own. The unfortunate circumstance that 
drives them from Russia sends them to the United States or to 
England, or whatever country will harbor. them, and thus their 
position everywhere remains an unstable and precarious one; and 
the Jewish Question remains an open question, an unknown 
quantity, subject always to disturbing and extraneous influences. 
As a consequence of these facts, however unwilling we may be to 
admit it, however we may explain or fail to explain it, anti-Semit- 
ism has come to be a recognized and undisguised factor in modern 
social life, to be reckoned with by the Jews themselves, and by 
each nation according to its light or darkness. Under these diffi- 
cult conditions, and with the growing realization of their situa- 
tion by the Jews, Zionism awoke again to a new life, and to “an 
importance never paralleled,” we are told, “in Jewish history ;” 
chiefly, however, in the form of colonization, the agricultural 
re-settlement of Palestine by the Jews, with the result, according 
to the testimony of experts, that in the face of enormous odds 
“the Jew has practically proved his capacity for colonization, and 
the suitability of Palestine for the purpose.” No less than 
twenty-three colonies in Sharon and Galilee, supporting some six 
thousand Jews, have been established and have taken root. “A 
new life,” says Mr. Prag, the English commissioner to the colo- 
nies, “has been called into existence there, a new class of men 
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and women. Wheat-fields and vineyards have grown up in the 
desert places, and the hitherto lonely and desolate land rings with 
the sounds of industry.” 

But the latest and by far the most significant development of 
Zionism dates from 1896—the year of the publication of Dr. 
Herzl’s epoch-making book, or rather pamphlet, “A Jewish 
State,” where the national idea is brought forward, and the for- 
mation of a Jewish State is advocated as the only solution, the 
supreme necessity of the Jews. ‘ We are a people— One 
people,” Dr. Herzl boldly proclaims. In concise and trenchant 
paragraphs he summarizes the situation and reviews the Jewish 
Question in all its manifold phases, with the conclusion that “ it 
is no more a social than a religious question. . . . It is a national 
question which can only be solved by making it a political world- 
question to be discussed and controlled by the civilized nations 
of the world in council. . . . We are strong enough to form a 
State and a model State,” he affirms; and he goes on to trace, 
along broad and comprehensive lines, the outline and programme 
of that model State. Masterly as is his scheme, however, one 
naturally feels that it is a scheme on paper more easily drawn and 
reasoned out in the calm working of the thinker’s brain, than with 
the obdurate materials of flesh and blood, the inconsequent and 
imperfect workers of humanity. Nevertheless the seed has been 
planted, the impetus has been given, and as the outcome of this 
book, there has been a movement started, a spirit born, of which 
we may not know the fruits. 

In August, 1897, the year after its publication, the first Con- 
gress met at Basle to discuss the question. Two hundred Jewish 
delegates assembled, representing all nations, all parties, all shades 
and degrees of opinion; fifty thousand signatures were sent from 
Roumania alone, and telegrams and messages from all parts of the 
world. Surely this was a motley, a cosmopolitan, an international 
assemblage, if ever there was one. Ranged by the side of Dr. 
Herzl, we find Max Nordau, the philosopher of disenchantment, 
the apostle of materialism, as we had been led to consider him, 
and now the fiery champion of an ideal cause. In an address full 
of the deepest insight and comprehension, he depicted the situa- 
tion of the Jews all over the world: their physical misery in 
Russia, Roumania, Galicia and Morocco; their moral misery in 
western countries where the emancipated Jew still finds himself 
morally un-emancipated, a stranger where he had hoped to be a 
brother, surrounded by strange shadowy Ghetto walls which he 
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is powerless to break through. ‘A moral misery,” says Dr. 
Nordau, “more bitter than the physical because it befalls men 
who are differently situated, prouder and possessed of finer feel- 
ings.” In summing up, he says: “To Jewish distress no one can 
remain indifferent, neither Christian nor Jew. It is a great sin 
to let a race, to whom even their worst enemies do not deny 
ability, degenerate in intellectual and physical distress. It is 
asin against them and against the work of civilization in the 
interest of which Jews have not been useless co-workers. To 
find help for this distress will be the great work for this Congress.” 

As defined by the Congress, “Zionism has for its object the 
creation of a home secured by public rights for those Jews who 
either cannot or will not assimilate in the country of their adop- 
tion.” As thus defined, Zionism aroused at once a storm of oppo- 
sition and in the very heart of Judaism itself. The recognized 
leaders, both temporal and spiritual, were for the most part 
against it; the chief capitalists, and the chief rabbi of London. 
Most of the Jewish press was also against it. In Germany the 
“Protest Rabbis,” as they styled themselves, protested on the 
ground that Zionism is not in consonance with orthodox teaching 
and the literal fulfillment of prophesy. But the main argument 
brought forward was that it casts a slur upon the patriotism of 
the Jews in the countries of their adoption, gives a handle to their 
enemies, and vitiates their position in those countries where they 
have virtually attained their freedom. Besides, what is Zionism 
anyhow, but a figment of the imagination, a mirage of the desert, 
with nothing tangible, nothing practical, about it? The Sultan 
would never give his consent, nor would the Powers give theirs 
for the security of the Jews in Palestine, and the Jews them- 
selves would never agree as to the how, the ways and means, even 
if the aim were allowed. 

All the more surprising, then, in the face of difficulties and 
objections on every side, is the fact that Zionism has steadily 
made its way, as though a secret force were at work, a mysterious 
principle of life, gaining adherents even among those who 
came to scoff. At a conference in London in March, 1898, the 
English Colonization Society, which had held aloof from the 
Congress at Basle, now formally announced its codperation with 
that body and adopted a resolution to the effect “that the 
National Idea is an essential and integral part of the Zionist 
movement.” 


The second Congress met at Basle, August 29,1898. In place 
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of two hundred delegates, over four hundred were present, and a 
representative of the Emperor William was among the visitors. 
The report of the Executive Committee made a showing of 913 
Zionist associations in all countries of the globe, — 796 new ones, 
as against 117 old. But perhaps the most significant statement 
was in regard to the projected establishment of the Jewish Colo- 
nial Bank in London with a capital of two million pounds ster- 
ling, to further and carry out the movement. In order to test 
the project, a preliminary subscription had been opened in Vienna, 
and in a few weeks four million frances had been subscribed ; 
23,000 persons had applied for shares, 95 per cent of them for 
single shares. ‘ Remarkable and unique was the subscription,” 
the report goes on to say, “ because never before had a bank been 
started without bankers and financiers, without prospectus and 
statutes, with a subscription of four million francs; and because 
it was a people’s subscription from all parts of the world where 
Jews lived.” 

Such are some of the practical aspects of Ziouism thus far ; 
but apart from these, whoever is watching the movement cannot 
fail to be struck by the moral result already achieved, and prima- 
rily the change of attitude on the part of the Jews, — the spring- 
ing into birth, as it were, of a new consciousness, a dynamic force 
working in place of their hitherto passive and inert status, an im- 
pulse to be up and doing, to act and take the initiative in their 
own destiny, and emancipation instead of waiting for the light 
and freedom to come from outside and from the spread of know- 
ledge and tolerance among surrounding nations. The time has 
passed for sentimental appeal and for playing the role of a martyr 
nation ; for futile and unheeded arraignment of the Christian, and 
justification of the Jew by the Jew, of which we have seen so 
much, because alas! no one else takes up the cause. No argu- 
ment can avail against facts that lie so deep in a people’s his- 
tory and heredity, in impulses that slumber but cannot die. 
Slowly and reluctantly in these last days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which was ushered in by such a fanfaron of liberty, the 
Jew has come to recognize that somehow, from causes over which 
he has no control, and even under the most favorable conditions, 
he is not quite so free as other men, but is in some way thwarted 
and cramped in his relations with the world at large, his fellow 
man and Christian neighbor. As a Jew, individually, and in pro- 
portion as he asserts his Hebraism and his individualism, he has not 
the full scope, the freedom which is the desideratum, the sine qua 
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non of the modern individualist. He is handicapped, he does not 
start “even” in the race, fair and square with other men, on 
equal terms with his competitors; he has to conquer special con- 
ditions every time, special circumstances, to which other men are 
not subject, to prove every time his individual right to exist, his 
individual talent and ability to master hostile circumstance, and 
therefore he is always “the parvenu,” as Leroy-Beaulieu truly 
says, the upstart, the interloper and alien among other races, 
“the exception ” among his own people, as the member of a race 
that has not yet found its true status among the nations of the 
earth. Penned up for centuries behind Ghetto walls, proscribed, 
excluded from personal contact and personal liberty in the outside 
world, the only outlet, the only avenue left open to him was 
money, that great impersonal medium of social communication. 
And so, perforce in his relation with the Christian, all other 
access being denied him, the Jew came to be looked upon solely 
as the money-lender, the money-changer for mankind. For the 
Jew, on his side, money came to be the great moral, the great 
spiritual and humanizing power even, for it would do for him 
what nothing else would or could. It would put him in touch 
with the world of men. It was the one and only entering wedge 
allowed him to the larger life, the personal life of humanity, the 
only open road to personal freedom, and social dealing with the 
world outside his own narrow, restricted circle. With the spread 
of modern ideas the power and value of money have not lessened, 
but rather increased, with the added power to produce it and the 
greater readiness of exchange, until it has become the symbol and 
badge of democracy, the great leveler, the current coin available 
to every one with hands and brains to acquire it. No barriers, 
no prejudice, no strongholds hold out against it, if it be of suf- 
ficient weight and bulk to force an entrance. For the Jew, there- 
fore, more than for the rest of mankind to whom other channels 
are open, it has become the golden key, the open sesame to social 
equality and prestige, the magic wand before which all social 
bulwarks disappear, and the rigid lines of caste dissolve and melt 
away into thin air. We see the doors of the most exclusive 
aristocracy open wide to admit “the little Jew” of fabulous 
wealth to the innermost circle and the sanctum reserved for the 
elect. 

But the Jew is no longer content to be “ the little Jew” knock- 
ing at the doors of the great for admission. He has grown aware 
of other horizons, other needs and responsibilities, other desires 
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and ambitions, and other opportunities that are denied him. 
First and foremost, perhaps, the necessities of his race still con- 
trol and overshadow him. But in addition to this, the faculties 
so long repressed, the energies and activities so long held in abey- 
ance, or exercised under stress and durance, claim a fair field, a 
free and equal recognition, and a commensurate social return 
without personal disability, and yet without sacrifice of what he 
deems to be his birthright. The field of science and of thought 
may still be open to him, but the work of the intellect is imper- 
sonal also, and does not bring him into personal contact with 
men. The moment he appears in propria persona, and among 
persons in the open arena of life and competition, he is conscious 
of intangible foes, of a something that clings to him and antago- 
nizes the people around him, causing him to remember that he is 
a Jew, persona non grata, —in the Gentile world, but not of it. 
What he feels the need of is the proud and joyous possession of 
‘his individuality, the complete and unrestrained expression of his 
whole being and personality, and the full acceptance of it by the 
world. And thus has been born again the national consciousness, 
‘“the last great moral effort of the Jews,” as Dr. Nordau calls 
Zionism. ’ 

* But no! Not so!” say the opponents of Zionism. Civiliza- 
tion does not move backward. Least of all men can the Jew 
turn his back on the highroads of the world, on the ways and 
means of progress and advancement, leaving the teeming lands 
-of the West for the arid and forsaken land of his inheritance. 
Least of all men can the Jew step down and out of the front 
ranks —the busy and lucrative posts which he has with such ex- 
-ceeding difficulty won for himself — and the rushing life of his 
-eontemporaries, to begin again at the beginning, to put his hand 
to the plough and painfully to till the earth in the sweat of 
his brow. One cannot argue or dogmatize on this point. Only 
ithe Jew himself can prove whether he is of such stuff ; whether 
ihe has the moral fibre, the moral energy, to work out his destiny, 
‘to justify his pretensions to be a chosen, a separate people, and to 
establish his kingdom of justice and peace upon the earth. Exist- 
ing facts and conditions seem to show very plainly that he is far 
from being able to realize this ideal in the position in which he 
finds himself placed among the nations to-day. Nor is he realiz- 
ing it in any direction, living anywhere on a higher plane than 
the people around him, or giving proof of any higher aim. On 
the contrary, more than half of the race are little better than 
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slaves, — indeed, not so well off, perhaps, for no one owns them, 
and no one has any interest in their maintenance and security ; 
they are the victims of a despotism and. persecution which they 
can never shake off unless their more fortunate brethren come to 
their relief. Even the most fortunate, the most favored, upon 
these too rests a shadow as from some dark night of the past, a 
blight as from some sickness, some captivity of soul. 

“Wait, wait,” say the conservative among them, “for the 
spread of knowledge and of light, until the nations around us 
give us freedom, and come of their own free will to the know- 
ledge of the One God, the Father, that alone makes all men 
brothers.” But the ardent spirits have been aroused: “ We have 
done with waiting,” they say. ‘“ Waiting has paralyzed our life 
and energies, and has sapped the very sources of our being; it 
has dulled and drowsed us with a sense of apathy, whether of 
well-being or of ill-being. But Israel is alive again with the full- 
ness of its own life. Israel has shaken off its torpor, and come 
to the rescue of itself. We have done with passive waiting for 
others to act. Far better to act for ourselves, to do for ourselves 
what no man can do for us, to prove our own manhood and jus- 
tify the ways of God to men. Onward, then, forward to Jeru- 
salem, to Palestine, to the Promised Land! Not alone the halt, 
the maimed, the blind among us, the helpless and persecuted, but 
also the stalwart and strong of body and mind, the most liberal 
and progressive among our people. To Palestine is no backward 
march. Palestine is the highway, the gateway of the East, the 
opening road to commerce and civilization, the coveted of the 
earth. No people save Israel can take peaceful possession, for all 
the Armed Powers look on and watch each other with jealous 
eye. Israel alone has no lust for empire or political supremacy ; 
in thus seeking a long-lost home, Israel only would be a spiritual, 
not a temporal power, the Messenger of Peace to all the world.” 

Even the outside world is beginning to acknowledge the justice 
and legitimacy of this claim. In an interview with the editors of 
the “ Saturday Review,” Lord Salisbury is reported to have ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “ I have not had sufficient time in 
which to study the Zionist movement from a theoretical and prac- 
tical point of view, but no thinking man can doubt that a nation 
that has withstood so much suffering and persecution is able to 
achieve great things. The Zionist movement will be a success 
despite its enemies. The Jews are certainly destined, in prefer- 
ence to all other people, to guard the holy places of Christianity in 
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Palestine. They will create an exemplary State. As a result of 
their ability, they will develop the industry and commerce of Asia 
Minor to a degree never attained before. Naturally it depends 
upon the Jews alone whether this ideal shall be realized. If only 
forty per cent of their numbers should step forward in behalf of 
the Zionist cause, its success would be assured. His Majesty, the 
Sultan, would have no reason for refusing to permit the Jews to 
establish a State in Palestine. Such a State would be useful to 
the Sultan in a hundred ways, and would be far different from 
Armenia and Crete, which have given him so much concern. The 
Jewish nation, which has stood out victoriously against a storm con- 
tinuing twenty-five hundred years, is possessed of sufficient pa- 
tience to bring to final success such an undertaking as Zionism.” 
Again, I will quote from the “ London Daily Mail” of November 
18: “For many years past the old rivalry for the control of 
Palestine has been getting more acute, and down to the present 
no solution has presented itself. Zionism looks like being that 
solution. The development of Palestine by the Jews can scarcely 
offend the susceptibilities of the professors of any Faith, since the 
Holy Places would be as extra-territorial as the ambassadors’ 
houses in foreign lands.” 

Who among us, then, can venture to predict the results of such 
a movement, not only for Israel, but for the world at large? We 
can but study the signs and beacons of the times, and Zionism 
can be prejudged and dismissed as a folly only by those who have 
not been willing to learn its cause and meaning, its reason for 
existence. For those who even dimly see the vista that it opens 
down the steps of Time, a great historic evolution seems fore- 
shadowed, a cycle in the world’s progress, the conjunction of the 
past with the present, the East with the West. A composite 
nation gathered from the ends of the earth, representing civiliza- 
tion in its every phase, the most ancient and the most modern, 
diverse, disparate, and yet bound together by an indissoluble tie 
that has withstood the test of every dissolving influence, and now 
turning to its own again, the land of its birth and the dayspring 
of the world, who can tell what rebirth awaits it, what growth 
and expansion of its own destiny, and what a rdle in the world’s 
destiny again, as a moralizing and spiritualizing influence. Rites 
that may seem effete, customs that may seem obsolete in countries 
where they only offend because they have no place, no link with 
the present or the past, will take again their true symbolism, their 
historic association and significance. But deeper than this, we 
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must never forget that Judaism is the parent stem of great relig- 
ions, the root, as it were, of the world’s religious development: 
Jesus himself came out of Nazareth, whence, in the eyes of men, 
no good thing could come. With him all the apostles were Jews. 
Read again the eleventh chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
where the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who is also the Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, thus apostrophizes the Gentiles as being merely 
the offshoot of the Jews, the wild olive graffed upon the natural 
branches, partakers of the root and fatness of the parent tree. 
* Boast not against the branches,” he says; “ because of unbelief 
they were broken off. But beware, thou too, of unbelief.” And 
is not the world to-day as full of unbelief as in the days of Paul ? 
Do we not all stand in as great need of the faith, the true faith 
which shall remove those mountains of unfaith, of denial and 
despair that we see around us? In spite of Judaism, in spite of 
Christianity, modern society is for the most part pagan, pleasure- 
loving, pleasure-seeking on the surface ; dark, threatening, cavern- 
ous and full of grim and gloomy shapes below. Once, again, 
the Jew may strike the note of redemption from that false and 
hollow life of the senses, and the ushering in of the true life 
which is more than meat or raiment, which feeds the soul, the 
spirit of man, inspires, inspirits him, carries him as if on wings, 
and others with him, over perilous places, and makes him capable 
of immortal ceeds. 

Zionism may still be “ in the clouds,” in the sense that we can- 
not yet point to it as an accomplished fact, a living concrete 
reality firmly planted on terra firma, with the soil prepared, the 
obstacles removed for its accomplishment. On the contrary, 
colossal are the obstacles, the powers and principalities that loom 
up against it. All the more daring, then, will be the faith, the 
steadfastness of purpose to surmount them, and only through 
such unity of faith and purpose can Zionism prove its reality, its 
claim to exist, and its vitalized and vitalizing principle. Thus 
far, Zionism only represents the moral ingathering of a people, 
the gathering together and renewal of all the moral forces of 
Judaism for a supreme decision and turning-point of destiny; a 
spiritual declaration of independence, if we may call it so, the 
voice of a people making known its claim, its will to be a people, 
free and equal among other peoples, without reproach of any 
kind, in the full and free exercise of all its prerogative. Vox 
populi, vox Dei. Is not the voice of the people the voice of 
God? More than any other people does Israel hold this to be 
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true of itself. Or rather, as they would put it, the voice of God 
is the voice of His chosen people. God speaks through Israel to 
all the world. Through Israel He made known His name, “I 
Am That I Am,” the great Personality of the Universe. Through 
Israel He gave the Law and all the Prophets. Through Israel 
He gave the Christ unto mankind, though the Jews would dis- 
claim the gift, and the Christians would deny it, if they could. 
But the fact remains nevertheless, and the Jew and the Christian 
must abide by it, and take the consequences of that tremendous 
event. What makes the unique character of this unique people 
is the fact that their secular and religious history go hand in 
hand, inextricably bound together, as is the case with no other 
people. Back of Jewish history looms up always the idea of 
God in some shape or form, from the crude, anthropomorphic 
barbaric tribal Deity, the Deus ex Machina _ the chosen tribe, 
personally controlling and directing their outward acts, down to 
“the still small voice,” the inner leading of the spirit. Even 
to-day, however sunk in formalism they may appear, or however 
given over to the world and its ways, what still makes and keeps 
them a particular people is their special conception of God, and 
His relation with themselves. In strange ways that we may not 
comprehend, this fact has been of vital import to the world, and 
in strange unlooked-for ways may it not be so again ? 

Finally a last word, which I have more at heart than any. The 
settlement of Palestine does not cover the whole ground. Not all 
Jews can or will or need go to Palestine. Side by side, in many 
lands, under many skies, the Jew and the Christian will still 
work out their ideal together, for a strange destiny unites them, a 
strange destiny has separated them. I cannot help believing that 
the conditions will be more favorable for a better mutual under- 
standing between them; the tension and the mistrust will be 
relieved on both sides when the interests and the destiny of race 
are secured and provided for, and the individual is left free to 
choose: and live his own life, no longer overweighted as by the 
weight and body of a whole people, no longer preoccupied with 
that intense preoccupation of race, that acute self-consciousness 
and engrossment, and that self-protection which has accumulated 
on both sides, through long centuries of enforced isolation and 
antagonized relation. The individual Jew and the individual 
Christian will come at last into individual contact, into close, per- 
sonal, human touch, not a mere outward assimilation of manners 
and customs and corporate existence. Nations cannot assimilate, 
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religions cannot coalesce, “en masse.” Only individual can meet 
individual, in that deep unity of spirit with spirit, soul with soul, 
heart with heart, which alone can satisfy the heart and soul of 
man. Brother clasping the hand of brother, the Jew and the 
Christian will be one, even as they were one in Christ, the highest 
type, the ideal leader of humanity. In spite of difference and 
antagonism, an organic bond unites them, a common root holds 
them. Surely the branches shall not always remain apart, but 
shall unite and spread, in order that all men may come and sit 
under their shade. Without Judaism Christianity could never 
have been ; but without the fulfillment of the Law in the wider free- 
dom of the spirit, the expansion of the Jewish ideal beyond the 
Jewish self and Jewish limitations of the Universe and its Crea- 
tor, Judaism can never step out of the narrow boundaries in 
which it is held, or appeal to any large body of mankind trained 
by other than Jewish thought. It must always remain, as it 
always has remained, exclusive and particular, the badge of a pecu- 
liar people. It is useless to assert, as the Jews do, that Judaism 
proves itself to be a universal religion from the fact that we find 
it through all time and among all nations ; always and everywhere 
it is in the form of isolated and segregated communities living to 
themselves alone, and not to the world. 

“But,” I hear it asked, “ will not Zionism intensify and per- 
petuate this Jewish segregation? Will it not exaggerate this 
already exaggerated self-consciousness?” I do not think so. 
Already Zionism has proved itself (it seems to me) a liberalizing 
influence, inasmuch as it has freed the Jew from his smaller and 
more personal self, his personal self-regard and insistence, his 
personal grievance against the world, and opened out into a larger 
and more impersonal field for action and service. The American 
is not always conscious of his Americanism, the Englishman of 
his Anglicism. As an American, as an Englishman, he is free 
to go out into the world and do service for the world. It is not 
the world that holds us in chains. It is we ourselves, whether 
Jews or Christians, who hold ourselves in bondage to ourselves, 
—our petty, narrow and yet overweening selves. The hero in 


battle is the man who forgets self in the cause he serves, the ser- 


vice he is doing. Scarce knowing that he does it, so fired, so 
kindled is he by the doing, he takes that dear self, that dear life 
which all men prize, into his own hands, loses it unto the bodily 
sense, saves it unto the higher spirit, and for him death is thus 
swallowed up in victory. But all heroes are not on the battle- 
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field ; the greatest are not there where brother lifts his hand to 
slay brother, but in the quiet ways of peace, in the common walks 
of daily life, in the stress of daily living, in dark and lonely 
places often, and in mortal anguish unseen of men, fighting the 
good fight, steadfast while others fail, proving God true, and 
evidencing the truth and beauty of holy living and holy dying, 
though all men were proved liars. Side by side, together, the 
Jew and the Christian may thus stand, forgetting whether they be 
Jew or Christian in the larger cause they serve, in the special 
service they are rendering their fellow man, and as in a larger 
service that includes them both. The same star shines above 
them, beckoning them on. The same immortal music rings in 
their ears, unheard perhaps of other men, the clarion call of the 
spirit, making them deaf to lesser sounds, leading them onward 
and upward, beyond the clinging of self and the bonds of mortal 
sense, where each is free as spirit to follow spirit. What this 
spirit is, no man knows, “ whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 
We only know its touch, its influence, like the moon upon the 
dark and restless waves, soothing and gentle as a smile, a caress, 
and yet compelling the very heart of the deep waters. Upon 
whomsoever this spirit descends, whether Jew or Christian, a 
blessing falls; his hands are blessed to give and to receive, his 
eyes are anointed to see good not evil, and he is worthy to be 
called the Chosen of the Lord. 


JOSEPHINE LAZARUS. 
New York, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT AMONGST THE JEWS. 


THE congresses of the Zionists, held in August, 1897 and 1898, 
at Basel, have directed the attention of the world, and especially 
of the student of ecclesiastical history, towards the remarkable 
phenomenon of a revival of the national spirit in Judaism. 
While there is a tendency amongst the great majority of educated 
Jews, including most, if not all, of the leaders in both religious 
and social circles, to belittle and ridicule this movement, it never- 
theless remains a fact that the idea of a resurrection of a Jewish 
nationality is growing and is gaining strength in those very 
circles which fifteen years ago had not been in the habit of identi- 
fying themselves with Jewish affairs. The idea may die without 
leaving any impress upon the development of Judaism, it will— 
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this at least is my conviction — not accomplish the ends which it 
is striving for; but it is at present a factor with which we have 
to reckon. 

In order to understand this movement, we have to recall the 
peculiar position of Judaism, which is neither a nationality nor a 
religion, but a combination of both, unparalleled in the world’s 
history. While other religions were ambitious to convert the 
whole world, Judaism theoretically proclaimed a universalistic 
ideal, but practically rather discouraged than encouraged conver- 
sions; at least, since the second century of the Christian era it 
has made no systematic missionary effort. On the other hand, 
Judaism is not a tribal religion. It has always had a centrifugal 
tendency. Its outposts have always been found on the outskirts 
of civilization, and not infrequently Jews, like merchants in 
general, have acted as the advance agents of civilization. Fur- 
thermore, in distinction from tribal religions, the Jews have ever 
been ready to amalgamate with the nations amongst which they 
live. When Islam had conquered Western Asia, the numerous 
Jews of the Persian empire who, most probably up to that time, 
spoke Aramaic, adopted the Arabic language. Arabian rule in 
Spain had the same effect on the Spanish Jews. Like their 
Moslem neighbors, they studied the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, Ptolemy’s Almagest and Galen’s medical works; they 
composed poems in honor of a wealthy Mecenas; they wrote 
grammatical, exegetical and dogmatic works in Arabic. When 
the Christian rulers made inroads on the kingdoms of the Arabi- 
ans and the Moors, the Jews adopted the Castilian and Catalonian 
dialects. Jehuda Bonsenyor (1305) was commissioned by King 
James II. of Aragon to compile aphorisms from Arabic writers 
for the instruction of the royal princes. He wrote his book in 
Catalonian, and a century later another Jew, Jacob Cadique, 
translated it into the Castilian dialect. So the Jews down to the 
time of their expulsion from Spain in 1492 were fully identified 
with the civilization of that country. The Jews in France, 
although in close contact with their co-religionists across the 
Rhine, spoke French; the Jews in Germany spoke German, 
while the Jews in Italy spoke and wrote Italian. Only in coun- 
tries where the Jews, as in Poland and Turkey, met with an 
inferior civilization, did they retain the language, the costume and 
the habits which they had brought with them at the time of their 
immigration. 

In spite of all this the Jews, as Thomas Campbell said, have 
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been incapable of coalescing with other nations, if we understand 
coalescence in the sense of a perfect absorption, and a total loss of 
identity. This is, no doubt, contrary to the expectations of a 
philosopher of history. It is illogical, but so is history. In 
history, — the development of intellectual life, — as in the mechani- 
cal universe, inertia is instrumental in shaping results. Judaism 
had its laws, obedience to which has formed an insurmountable 
barrier to amalgamation with their non-Jewish neighbors and 
compatriots. Obedience to the laws in turn rested on a theory 
which historical conditions have made fundamental. 

Here, again, it will be necessary to make a general statement. 
Our concepts are mostly of a negative nature, and especially is 
this the.case with theoretical concepts. Our idea of infinitude is 
formed — whatever great philosophers may have said to the con- 
trary — by the negation of finiteness. Dogmas form part of the 
theoretical concepts. They cannot be verified nor can they be 
refuted by sensation. Asa rule they are framed with the view 
of disputing the opposite. The latest chapter of ecclesiastic 
history proves it quite clearly. The sensational methods of the 
Salvation Army are primarily a protest against the respectability 
and conventionality of modern church life, which has an unde- 
niable tendency towards rigid formalism. Luther’s emphatic 
proclamation of faith as the only means of salvation and Calvin’s 
views on predestination had their roots in the desire to repudiate 
the Catholic doctrine of indulgences and redemption from pur- 
gatory by the offering of masses. As a corollary to his assertion 
that the church could not pardon sinners, Luther made the sweep- 
ing statement that faith alone could save; and as a corollary to 
his assertion that no mass could deliver a soul from purgatory, 
Calvin stated that man was predestined to damnation or salvation. 

Judaism, after the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, and 
still more after the failure of the Bar-kokba revolution, the last 
attempt of the people to recover their lost freedom by force of 
arms, was confronted with conditions similar to those found in 
the Christian world in the sixteenth century. Theoretically some 
liberal-minded Pharisees had proclaimed the view that the Law 
was only the means to a higher end, — the attainment of human 
perfection, — and that therefore it would be abolished in Messianic 
times. Hillel, their greatest teacher, a contemporary of Herod 
(87-4 B. c.), had proclaimed as the fundamental doctrine of Juda- 
ism: “ What is hateful unto thee, do not unto thy neighbor. 
This is the whole law and everything else is its explanation.” 
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Still more precisely and in almost literal accordance with the New 
Testament, Rabbi Akiba, the spiritual leader of Judaism in the 
second century, taught: ‘“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 
this is the fundamental law of the Bible.” Apparently to avoid 
a misconstruction of this saying, such as we may surmise from 
the question proposed to Jesus, “ And who is my neighbor?” 
Simeon ben Azaj, a contemporary of Rabbi Akiba, said: “The 
words, ‘This is the book of the generations of Adam’ are the 
fundamental law of the Bible.” 

The consequences of this theory, consistently applied, would 
have been an entire abolition of the law. But just as Erasmus 
in the age of the Reformation criticised ecclesiastical institutions 
quite freely, but refused to join Luther’s movement, so, during the 
first and the second centuries in Judaism, liberal Pharisaic teachers 
were unwilling to carry their views into practice; when, finally, 
their radical wing openly broke with the law, the parties consoli- 
dated into churches. 

The old church taught: “The law will be abolished in the 
Messianic times.” The new church accepted this saying, and 
added: “The Messianic times are now.” Against these revolu- 
tionary views Judaism had to take a firm stand, just as the Catho- 
lic Church developed the doctrine of tradition as equal to the 
authority of Holy Scripture at the Council of Trent, in opposi- 
tion to the Protestant view which claimed doctrinal authority for 
Scripture only. So while in the Christian ranks the validity 
of the law was relentlessly opposed, Judaism solidified its teach- 
ings by the declaration that heaven and earth would pass away, 
but not one iota of the law, —a declaration which the conserva- 
tive Christians accepted, while the radicals practically rejected it. 
In the course of the controversy the position of Judaism became 
more and more decided on this point until one of its leaders in 
the beginning of the second century, Rabbi Joshua, declared, 
contrary to older teachings, that even the Messiah could not alter 
the law. 

This position had naturally a great influence on the missionary 
efforts of Judaism. There is clear evidence of the fact that the 
spiritual influence of Judaism was growing while it was decaying 
politically. Even the New Testament informs us that the Phari- 
sees compassed land and sea to make one proselyte. The daily 
prayer contained a special supplication for the righteous prose- 
‘lytes, and these proselytes were not subjected to all the laws, but 
were considered as partaking of salvation if they rejected idolatry 
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and observed the moral law. They were initiated by immersion 
and not by circumcision; and although excluded from sacrificial 
privileges, they were members of the larger body of Israel, — 
a position hardly inferior to that of the layman in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

When, however, Christianity took the decisive step of carrying 
the theory into practice and received proselytes without circum- 
cision, the position of Judaism changed. While the leading 
teachers had formerly declared that the dispersion of the Jews 
was a divine scheme to attract proselytes, we hear now that the 
proselytes were to Israel what leprosy is to a healthy body. 
Rabbi Akiba, the most determined opponent of Christianity, 
explained the passage in Canticles, “I am my beloved’s and my 
beloved is mine,” to mean, “ As Israel is the people of God, so 
is God the God of Israel.” This view was a barrier against 
the admission of proselytes on a larger scale. Of course, there 
were always some proselytes made, and, as in all other religions, 
they were welcomed by the Jews as a demonstration of the ulti- 
mate conversion to Judaism of all humanity. The very same 
Rabbi Akiba, who had claimed God for Israel- exclusively, 
instructed Akylas, a Greek from Pontus, who under his super- 
vision translated the Bible into Greek; the translation was 
intended to neutralize the Christian and rationalistic tendencies 
of the Septuagint. Legend glorified great teachers by tracing 
their pedigrees to Sisera, to Sennacherib and even to Haman. In 
the ninth century the Tartar tribe of the Chazars were converted 
to Judaism, and the greatest medizval poet of the Jews, Jehuda 
Halevi, built on this event his apology of Judaism. As late as 
the eighteenth century Count Potocki, who had suffered death at 
the stake because of his conversion to Judaism, was buried by the 
Jews of Wilna with the honors due to a saint. But aside from 
the fact that circumcision was an impediment to converts, and 
that Christianity, as the state church, threatened the apostate and 
those who converted him with the most cruel of punishments 
which the hangman’s inventive genius could devise, the Jews 
themselves were not eager to save souls, and their theology did 
not compel them to do so; for according to their doctrine any 
non-Jew could be saved, provided he believed in the unity of God 
and abstained from gross immorality. 

These were the conditions which produced the peculiar position 
of Judaism as a religion. Theoretically it was universal, but 
practically it was national. As theory is not the cause but the 
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result of practical conditions, so in this case Jewish theology had 
to create a theory adapted to the situation of Judaism. The 
Messianic dogma was accordingly altered. One bold thinker, a 
Rabbi Hillel, of whose biography we know nothing, but who 
probably lived in the first half of the fourth century, declared 
bluntly that Judaism had no Messiah to expect. This was the 
safest way to meet the claims of Christianity, but the majority of 
the Jews were opposed to such radicalism, although some were 
willing to give up the belief in a resurrection, which constituted 
the core of the Christian scheme of salvation. A more mediat- 
ing view was the modification of the Messianic age to a political 
resurrection of Israel’s nationality. This view was advocated by 
Mar Samuel, a famous jurist and theologian in the third century, 
who — if our sources do not exaggerate — was a favorite of the 
Persian King Sapor (240-273). So a religious basis was laid 
for the national perpetuation of Israel; later on, theological har- 
monists understood this as a merely preparatory stage to the 
supernatural kingdom of heaven. 

However different their views may have been, in one thing the 
theologians agreed. As the Jews scattered all over the Roman 
empire and beyond its boundary lines in Persia, in Arabia and 
in India could not think of an attempt to bring about the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy, the political independence of the Jews would 
come in God’s own time. Canticles which had to be interpreted 
in an allegorical sense, if its retention in the canon was to be 
justified, showed this clearly: “I adjure you, O daughters of 
Jerusalem, that ye stir not up, nor awaken love, until it please.” 
Waiting patiently for a miraculous divine interference, the Jews 
were just as little influenced in their daily doings by this belief 
as is the average Christian by his belief in the second advent. 
Jehuda ben Ezekiel, the president and founder of the academy 
of Pumbeditha in Babylonia (225-298), for centuries the most 
influential seat of learning in Judaism, declared that to emigrate 
from Babylonia to Palestine was against the will of God. When 
the crusades had reawakened amongst the Jews the desire to 
return to the land of their fathers, and the romantic lover of 
Zion, Jehuda Halevi (1080-1145), composed his immortal odes 
celebrating the glorious spot which God has designed to be his 
abiding-place on earth, the French rabbi Hajim ha-kohen warned 
the faithful against emigration to the Holy Land. In the seven- 
teenth century, when English millenarians had kindled again the 
hope of a national resurrection of the Jews, and further dis- 
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coveries in America were expected to reveal the dwelling-place 
of the lost ten tribes, we hear a voice of warning from one of the 
most respected rabbis of this time, Jair Hajim Bacharach (1626- 
1701), against this fanciful movement. It certainly adds weight 
to Rabbi Bacharach’s admonition that his own grandmother, to 
whom he dedicated his chief work, had died in Sophia on her way 
to the Holy Land, and that the rabbi of Prague, where he had 
been educated, had left his charge to spend the remainder of his 
days in Palestine. 

Here again we see the usual divergence in all religions between 
dogma and life. Just as the Christian, in spite of his belief that 
no rich man can enter the kingdom of heaven, will try to gain as 
much as he possibly can, so the Jew, although he considered Pales- 
tine as his real home, did all he could to make his position in the 
land where he dwelt as agreeable and as permanent as political 
conditions would permit. This attitude is excellently pictured by 
Leopold Kompert (1822-1886), the great poet of the ghetto. A 
Jewish second-hand dealer is celebrating the Passover evening in 
the traditional manner. At the close of the services he opens 
the door, a custom which — though wrongly — is supposed to sym- 
bolize the advent of Elijah, the forerunner of the Messiah. After 
the door has been open for a while, the house-father jestingly 
says to his wife: “If he doesn’t want to come, just close the 
door. We did our share.” 

The oppression and persecution of the Jews, which in duration 
and fierceness has no parallel in the world’s history, tended to 
_ strengthen the hope in Israel’s national resurrection, which in the 
political sphere would bring freedom and in the religious life 
would make it possible for them to fully comply with the require- 
ment of the law of God. Occasionally a Messiah would arise, 
sometimes an impostor, at another time a genuine enthusiast ; to 
some extent they would always find followers, for misery and 
hope combined to create optimists. Of all claimants to the rdle 
of a Messiah, Sabbathai Zebi met with the most marvelous and 
most universal success. A native of Smyrna, he had learned 
from English merchants who did business there, that the Puri- 
tans, at that time paramount in English politics, expected the 
second advent in 1666. He proclaimed the same date as the 
Messianic year for the Jews, and as a student of Kabbalah, 
the Jewish theosophy, he could prove it from Kabbalistic books ; 
owing to their obscure language, their confused teachings and the 
arbitrary method by which they were interpreted, anything could 
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be proven from these writings. The majority of the Jews, it 
seems, from Palestine and Egypt to the shore of the North Sea, 
believed in the mission of this Messiah. A diary of a Jewish 
woman, living in Hamburg at that time, recently published, gives 
us the interesting information that her father-in-law sent to Ham- 
burg from Hameln, his home, linen and provisions, that he might 
be ready for the call of the Messiah to embark for Palestine. So 
strong was this enthusiasm that even after the wretched failure of 
this Messiah (who, in order to save his neck, had embraced Islam) 
a great number of people were satisfied that on account of their 
sins the Messiah had returned to his heavenly abode, and that the 
rumor of his conversion to Islam was simply the blasphemous talk 
of unbelievers. But when we ask ourselves for the cause of the 
success of this man, who never took the slightest pains to deter- 
mine the course of his Messianic action, we find that it was the 
longing for freedom which made the Jews in their misery the 
easy prey of any impostor or visionary. When they bewailed 
the fall of their temple, it was their helpless condition which 
they lamented ; and when, on various occasions, they expressed the 
hope of being in Jerusalem the next year, they meant a place 
where there would be no Jew-toll, no special taxes for the Jews, 
no yellow badge, where a Jewish peddler would not be stoned by 
the boys of the village, and where a Jewish community would not 
be in danger of expulsion for the misdemeanor of an individual. 
The Jew began his Passover celebration with the declaration : 
“This year we are bondsmen, next year we shall be free men ;”’ 
and when he added: “ This year we are here, but next year we 
shall be in Palestine,” his heart’s desire was still to be free, any- 
where under God’s heaven, if only he could be free. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century changed this view 
entirely. The Jews looked no longer for a restoration to the land 
of their fathers, as the only way to establish a tolerable existence ; 
they hoped — some of them, at least — for a growing enlighten- 
ment of the world, and its general conversion to a cosmopolitan 
deism which could leave no room for discrimination against the 
Jews in political or social life. Their hope was founded on the 
relaxation of religious bigotry, which, inaugurated by the philo- 
sophical systems of Locke and Leibnitz, was popularized by the 
English deists, by the powerful influence of Voltaire and of the 
French encyclopedists and in no small degree by Lessing. The 
persecution of the Jews had its basis in their refusal to accept 


Christianity. If Christianity, however, as the deists declared, 
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was a fabrication of crafty priests, and its true kernel was simply 
natural religion and morality, why should the Jews be persecuted 
for disbelieving what the most enlightened part of Christianity 
also rejected? The principles of the French encyclopedists, over- 
throwing the whole fabric of the feudal system in France, brought 
full emancipation to the Jews in France, Holland and other 
countries which were at that time under French rule. Even in 
countries like Prussia, in which paternalism held full sway, legis- 
lation took a milder attitude towards the Jews. With great 
enthusiasm the Jewish youth joined the “garde nationale” in 
France, and their brethren in Germany entered as volunteers the 
army which finally threw off the yoke of Napoleon. 

The hopes of the Jews and the promises of the governments 
were not fulfilled ; in many instances political rights granted them 
‘were withrawn, after the Congress of Vienna had reinstated as 
much of the ancient régime as could be saved from the shipwreck 
-of Napoleon’s conquest; but the Jews were not discouraged. 
They knew that their cause was the cause of liberalism, the cause 
-of the middle classes, who had to defend their political rights 
against oppression by the feudal aristocracy and the clergy of the 
-state’s church. They continued their efforts to secure the fran- 
-chise in their native countries, and modeled their creed accord- 
ingly. The so-called Reform movement amongst the Jews, as it 
-originated in the beginning of this century, originated in political 
motives exclusively. Aside from the wider scope given to the 
vernacular and other endeavors to cast off all “ orientalism” in 
their public worship, the Messianic dogma was rejected on the 
_ground that it stood in the way of their recognition as citizens of 
their native country. The belief in a personal Messiah, the back- 
‘bone of the old ritual, was carefully eliminated, and the expecta- 
tion of an ideal age was substituted instead. Other dogmas, no 
matter how strongly they conflicted with the general consciousness 
-of the age, e. g. the infallibility of Scripture or the authenticity 
-of rabbinical teachings, were entirely overlooked. 

The revolution of 1848 brought victory to the liberals, and as a 
consequence of the triumph of democracy the Jews were given 
ivil rights like other citizens. Their one endeavor was to secure 
the abolition of what had been left on the statute-books of dis- 
criminations against them, and the realization of what legislation 
had given them in theory. Their Messianic ideal was not a resur- 
rection of their nationality, but an absorption into others. Of 
course, there were countries like Morocco and Persia in which the 
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life of a Jew was at the mercy of any native, but these countries 
were barbarous and resembled the nomadic conquerors of medizval 
times. In Turkey a claim to political equality by the Jews would 
have been utter madness, but Turkey treated its Christians no 
better. Spain, as late as 1867, would not allow the body of a 
foreign Jew who had died in Cadiz to be buried in any cemetery ; 
but even Spain proclaimed, at least in theory, the freedom of wor- 
ship. Russia contained within its boundary lines half of the 
Jewish population of the whole world, and these Jews were sub- 
jected to exceptional laws which would have made it impossible 
for them to exist, but for the venality of officials who tolerated 
their violation. But Russia was a despotically governed country. 
With the fall of despotism, the oppression of the Jews would come 
toanend. The general aspect of the Jewish question was this: 
Despotism and paternalism were doomed, and the seal of this 
doom meant the Messianic age for the Jews, who then would 
simply be known by their religion like any sect in Christendom. 
The occupation by Italy of Rome and the unpopularity of Pope 
Pius IX. did much to counteract ecclesiastical tyranny, the source 
of all the sufferings of the Jews; but a sudden change of senti- 
ment was brought about in 1878. The Congress of Berlin, which 
settled the Russo-Turkish war, had demanded that Roumania 
grant its Jews the rights of citizens. Roumania acceded to this 
demand but did not fulfill it, and the Powers did not enforce the 
obligation. Thus Europe showed that justice to the Jew was not 
part of European civilization. Moreover Germany, then the lead- 
ing power in European politics, changed front. Bismarck, whose 
oppressive measures against the Socialists and whose protective 
tariff did not find the support of the Liberals, turned again to his 
old friends, the Conservatives, and more or less openly encouraged 
the anti-Jewish movement which, he was sure, would make his 
change of attitude popular. As religious prejudices were not 
strong enough to justify this anti-Jewish policy, economic and 
racial reasons had to be brought forward, and anti-Semitism was 
created. It soon spread over Austria and France; in these coun- 
tries legislation could not recognize it, but Russia made it an 
avowed principle of its administration. The assassination of 
Alexander II. silenced all the voices which advised a moderation 
of despotism, and the leniency in the administration of restrictive 
laws against the Jews was succeeded by merciless rigor. 
This state of affairs caused desperation amongst the intelligent 
classes of the Jews, who, more than any other part of the popula- 
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tion, were affected by this unexpected relapse into medievalism. 
In Russia, where formerly the government had encouraged higher 
education amongst the Jews, the schools were closed to them. 
Professional men found it difficult, in many instances even impos- 
sible, to follow the practice of their profession. Positions under 
the government were out of their reach, and this was to a large 
extent the case in Austria and Germany. As the government 
controlled the appointments in the teaching, military and judiciary 
positions, and a great many in the engineering and mining busi- 
ness and in public libraries and museums, the Jew found himself 
debarred from the most honorable and lucrative positions in pro- 
fessional life. He had outgrown the meekness of his ancestors 
in the eighteenth century, who were quite contented with their lot 
as long as they were not abused or robbed. Like his Christian 
neighbor, he had outgrown the philosophy which taught the hap- 
piness of those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. He 
demanded perfect equality with his fellow beings; and perceiving 
or believing that he would never obtain it from the justice of 
others, he concluded that he must obtain it from their respect. 
Why are the Greeks, the Armenians, the Slavic tribes in the 
Balkan Mountains, he asked himself, in spite of the low stage of 
their moral and intellectual life, the cause of European concern ? 
Simply because they have a territory of their own. Let us find 
somewhere on God’s earth a place which shall be our own, and we 
shall be able to protect our brethren even in Morocco! 

Where this place should be was a question that embarrassed 
these nationalists very little. Palestine, as the home of the 
Jewish people, had the immediate preference, because it was 
thought that there would be found a basis for the ideal which is 
necessary to cement a union of people so widely different in habits 
and intellect as are the Jews of our present age. An orthodox 
Rabbi and author, Hirsch Kalischer (1795-1874) had already, in 
1860, made an appeal for the colonization of Palestine. In the 
time of liberal optimism, Moriz Hess in 1864 published a book 
entitled “ Rom und Jerusalem,” in which he advocated the reés- 
tablishment of a Jewish nationality. The youth of Russia became 
intoxicated with this thought. Peter Smolensky (1840-1885), 
aman of genuine poetic gift, who wrote a number of excellent 
novels based on Jewish life in Russia, advocated the national 
cause in a treatise called “The Everlasting People.” Nahum 
Sokolow, the editor of a Hebrew daily published in Warsaw, 
which has a great circulation, wrote a sequel to Smolensky’s book 
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under the title, “The Everlasting Hatred of the Everlasting 
People.” The guiding thought in these and similar books is this : 
Judaism is a nation. No matter how much we change our creed, 
and how little we observe our religious ritual, no matter how 
much we adapt our habits to our surroundings, we shall always 
remain Jews, because the racial problem which is at the basis of 
our sufferings cannot be solved unless we reéstablish our nation- 
ality. 

As conditions in Western Europe became more and more 
unfavorable to the Jews, these ideas gained a stronger footing. 
The late Baron Hirsch was the first to draw a practical lesson 
from the conviction that the Jewish problem could not be solved 
by amalgamation. He bought large tracts of land in Argentina 
to be colonized by Jews. The idea was that this scheme, once a 
success, would insure its enlargement without any assistance 
from outsiders; that fifty thousand colonists, once settled, would 
draw five hundred thousand friends, relatives and countrymen, 
and so on in geometrical progression, until the surplus of European 
Jewries would find a home which they had made their own by the 
cultivation of the soil. The idea was excellent in theory, but for 
some reason or other it did not materialize. Climatic conditions, 
the unfitness of traders for the hardships of colonial life, the diffi- 
culty of finding proper managers and other causes have made 
the scheme a failure, in so far, at least, as its object was a solution 
of the Jewish question and not charity. This disappointment 
increased the interest in Palestinian colonization, which, as we 
have said, had been advocated by Hirsch Kalischer long before 
the era of the renewed persecution, and received a new impetus 
through the sufferings in Russia and Roumania. The young men 
who had worked so eagerly for amalgamation with their fel- 
low citizens said: “ In our native country we are treated as for- 
eigners, in other countries we are not even accorded the rights of 
other foreigners. What else is left for us except to seek a home 
to which we could hold an indisputable title?” Their gospel, like 
other revolutionizing theories, penetrated quickly into the hearts 
of the young and of those who labor and are heavy laden. 

The anti-Semitic movement, which grew with marvelous rapid- 
ity in Austria, where the great influence of the Catholic clergy 
and the feudal aristocracy seized upon it eagerly, made many 
converts to the idea of national Judaism amongst the educated 
classes. The most remarkable case was that of Theodore Herzl, 
a lawyer and brilliant writer, who wrote a pamphlet on “ The 
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Jewish State,” which warmly excited a great number of sober 
people, but mostly the youth of the universities. There was hardly 
a good reason for this enthusiasm, and it would seem that the per- 
sonality of the author fascinated his readers. It certainly was a 
thing which a generation ago would have been an impossibility, 
—a man of such brilliant attainments, who had never been under 
strong religious influence, unfurling the banner of Judaism. It 
was like the Duke of Orléans fighting in the army of the Repub- 
lic as a plain, every-day General Egalité. 

Dr. Herzl solemnly protested against the supposition that he 
was writing a Utopia; but the dispassionate reader will take this 
protest as he takes the protestation of soberness coming from a 
top-heavy man. Herzl’s scheme is the formation of a stock 
company for Jewish colonization, which is to be assisted by a 
board of directors, who will see that this colony develops by and 
by into a chartered company, and the latter into a state. He 
overlooks the fact that the material for colonization may be ill 
chosen, and that the location may be ill advised, as has been so 
frequently the case in the United States, where a signboard is 
often the only relic of a city laid out with great expectations. He 
does not consider the possibility of bad crops nor the difficulty of 
securing unselfish and able managers; and, finally, he underesti- 
mates the absolute hostility to such a scheme on the part of the 
great majority of educated and prosperous Jews whose support 
is indispensable for the success of the scheme. Herzl’s scheme is 
not even new. Mordecai Manuel Noah tried it in 1825 in the 
vicinity of Buffalo. His idea was to build up a Jewish state 
which should form part of the Union. But the laying of the 
cornerstone of his “ city of refuge” was all that he accomplished. 

It is more difficult now than it was in 1825 to build up a Jew- 
ish state. This difficulty arises, not only from natural conditions, 
but also and in greater degree from the unwillingness of the 
great majority of the Jews to participate in a scheme by which 
they would deprive themselves of their claim on perfect civil rights 
in the countries in which they reside. There is also a strong 
sentiment against it from a religious point of view, and this latter 
is responsible for the fact that the representatives of religious 
factions which differ in their views as widely as the Catholics 
from the Quakers unite in their protests. The history of Judaism 
has been written in blood. Judaism suffered for the sake of the 
most glorious of all rights, liberty of conscience. Shall it now 
end as a petty tribe, built up on no other principle than ties of 
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common descent, the lowest and most animal-like of human char- 
acteristics? The voices of the most respected representatives of 
the Jews in both hemispheres sound an emphatic No. 


GotTHaRD DeEvTSCcH. 
Hesrew Union Coiiece, Cincinnati, OHIO. 





IMMORTALITY AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


Ir is extremely unfortunate for the thinking world that it is 
impossible to discuss the immortality of the soul and psychical 
research without coming into contact with “ spiritualism,” or 
“spiritism,” as it is now often better called, with all the contempt 
that this doctrine has inherited from its challenge of science. If 
we could speak in more dignified terms than “ spiritism” of the 
evidence for survival after death, and without awakening any 
suspicion of associations connected with so much fraud and illu- 
sion as have haunted the path of charlatan adventurers and their 
innocent dupes, we might hope to ask and receive easy attention 
for many interesting phenomena, whether we chose to entertain 
them in favor of immortality or not. But the experience of 
scientific men with this doctrine and its adherents has made it 
very hard for any sane man to meddle with its claims. It is not 
necessary here to recount, but only to call passing attention to 
the stories of past ages which have suggested some connection 
or communication with a transcendental state of existence ; they 
have been sufficiently impressive and frequent for Mr. Spencer 
to found upon them a theory of religion, which is considered by 
him to be as illusory as its foundation. That tremendous intel- 
lectual movement which began with Copernican astronomy, and, 
passing on through Newtonian gravitation and Kantian agnos- 
ticism, terminated in Darwinian evolution with its lowly origin 
for man, as opposed to the exalted conceptions of theology, and 
accompanied by the severe critical methods of science, has suc- 
ceeded in suppressing hasty acceptance of either the facts or the 
theories that are put forward in support of immortality. Relig- 
ion, in spite of its quarrel with science on most matters, either 
has had the good sense to accept its verdict on this question, or, 
relying on its doctrine of a revelation for the fact of survival, has 
been content with the denial of any communications between the 
two worlds, especially as the story of Lazarus and Dives con- 
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firmed the negative verdict of science. We have, then, religion 
believing in an alleged fact without any scientific evidence, 
though it consistently depended upon a doctrine of revelation in 
the absence of any other support. In the latter-day development 
of Protestantism we find that decline in the theory of scriptural 
infallibility which leaves orthodoxy between the acceptance of 
tradition for its beliefs and the verdict of agnosticism, to which 
its own attitude about a possible communication with another 
world has committed it. The only class, then, that has kept up 
its faith in spiritistic phenomena, at least ‘ostensibly satisfying 
the demands of scientific method, has been that despised body of 
men and women who did not know enough science to protect 
themselves against illusion and fraud, nor enough of the Stoic 
morality to keep up good and brave hearts without asking nature 
or Providence for some conscious hope of rewards which the 
human race hardly deserves. The result has been a condition of 
mind among intelligent men that has made anything like even a 
presumption in favor of significant facts impossible as against 
the overwhelming mass of illusion that science has encountered in 
its study of spiritistic claims. The Report of the Seybert Com- 
mission, which only sustained the experience of the majority of 
men, is an ample illustration of the usual outcome of a super- 
ficial study of the phenomena upon which spiritists rely for their 
theories. I can only add to this also my personal experience and 
investigations into the claims of spiritists in New York city. 
They represent nothing but the kind of trash for which there is 
no adequate language in the court of contempt to describe its 
character. I recently took up the mediums for which the New 
York Spiritualist Society so far acted as sponsors as to put them 
on its advertising cards, and among them the notorious Mrs. 
Williams, who was exposed here and in France, and who still 
does a flourishing business, in spite of frequent exposure, of 
probably many thousands a year. I found that in all cases, 
except the one just mentioned, neither fraud nor guessing was 
required to explain the “ phenomena,” but only the simplest kind 
of delusion on the part of the innocent, credulous fools that go to 
them. Among this number are often those who pass for shrewd 
business men, but who extend the conceit of financial success to 
an assumed ability to handle frauds of any kind, and, as a conse- 
quence, are shorn like lambs by people who have not even a 
legitimate claim to being sharp. Many of these mediums are 
not even frauds in any sense in which that term is usually under- 
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stood, but simply sit and talk nonsense at you for a fee that will 
supplement some regular income. It is thus the spiritualists 
themselves that are wholly to blame for the disreputable estima- 
tion in which their beliefs and alleged facts are held by sane men. 
The obstinate skepticism of science is only an evidence of sanity 
in such a situation. 

The location of the blame in this question is well illustrated in 
the history of the Society for Psychical Research. This organi- 
zation, in spite of the respectability of its members, the thorough- 
ness of its attempts to get at the facts, and the searching methods 
which it has applied to determine the authenticity of certain 
phenomena, has been seventeen years in existence, and during all 
this period it has exercised little influence, until recent times, 
upon the callous skepticism of scientific devotees. Its investiga- 
tions were unavoidably connected with the claims of spiritism, 
and this ill odor was sufficient to hide from view the problem of 
method which it was the chief, if not the sole, object of the society 
to sustain. The well-founded prejudice against spiritism was so 
strong that no thoroughness seemed sufficient to atone for bad 
company, and the Society has scarcely been able to conduct its 
work at times for lack of adequate support. 

There is another circumstance that discredits spiritism, to those 
certainly who understand what the problem is. Most of the 
phenomena that are classified as spiritistic have no relevancy, 
evidentially at least, to the real issue. Only a very small number 
of its alleged data have any bearing upon the problem of immor- 
tality. Unfortunately the most important question, which is the 
genuineness of the alleged phenomena, has become confused with 
the theory for the explanation of them, while there has been still 
greater confusion between the evidential and the explanatory 
aspects of the problem. The fact is, however, that only one kind 
of phenomena can be allowed as evidence of immortality, and 
therefore of spiritism, as an appeal to independent existence for 
the explanation of exceptional events. This is that class of 
occurrences which betray evidence of continued personality after 
death. All the rest, not to say anything of those which are 
apparently among these, but which dissolve under investigation, 
are no more related to the problem than fairy stories. But the 
common mind is accustomed to seize upon every exceptional 
event as evilence of the supernatural. Little coincidences that 
the scientific mind would not notice are made the basis of special 
providences, revelations and the like. I do not say that they 
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may not be such in fact, as I am raising the evidential question, 
and asserting that science exacts more proof than the common 
mind is disposed to respect. If, then, this habit shows itself in 
trivial matters so easily, much more is it to be expected, and as a 
fact beheld, whenever any remarkable phenomenon is discovered. 
This sort of thing is the spiritist’s and the supernaturalist’s para- 
dise. The discovery of magnetism gave one of these opportuni- 
ties. Mesmer’s experiments in hypnotism gave another, and 
marked a wave of fanaticism in the same direction. The X-rays 
have also offered some temptations to certain minds to engage 
in speculation. But, from time immemorial, we have had stories 
of remarkable apparitions, supernormal knowledge of physical 
facts, table-turning, spirit rappings, unaccountable movements of 
physical objects, and a variety of similar events. They do not 
require definition here, as they are sufficiently recognizable under 
these names. But they are one and all usually interpreted as 
spiritistic by the majority of men, whether they choose to accept 
them as genuine or not, and I am sorry to say that even scientific 
men too often meet the spiritist’s assumption with the virtual 
admission that, if any of his phenomena are genuine, his theory 
is proved. But this is not to discriminate, and it is an illusion 
which a scientific mind should escape. It is not always the best 
policy to be constantly denying facts, and it is never so when one 
has the opportunity to dispute their relevancy, while not commit- 
ting himself to their authenticity. The fact is that most of the 
alleged phenomena of spiritualism would not afford the slightest 
evidence for a spirit, even if they were genuine, and to establish 
this quality requires more patience, critical caution, and scientific 
training than perhaps any other department of investigation, and 
it is certain that the average man has no equipment for such a 
work. The most that the largest portion of the alleged phe- 
nomena could illustrate or prove would be the existence of new 
physical forces, or some new range of mental and physiological 
functions, assuming them genuine; they do not, in any respect, 
meet the requirements of proof for discarnate spirits, to say 
nothing of the difficulties attending the acceptance of any authen- 
tic phenomena whatsoever. 

It is apparent, from the precautions just mentioned, that in 
studying the question of scientific evidence for immortality, the 
first duty of the investigator is to classify his alleged phenomena 
with reference to their pertinence to the issue evidentially, and to 
do this in a purely impersonal manner, without regard to any 
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possible result, positive or negative, respecting spiritism. This 
was the first step taken by the Society for Psychical Research, 
whose primary object was, not to prove any theory, nor to dis- 
prove it, but to investigate the authenticity and credibility of 
certain alleged facts. Those coincidences which represented com- 
mon thoughts at various distances, and under circumstances 
which precluded both ordinary sense-perception and suggestion, 
were assigned to “telepathy” or “thought-transference.” This 
denomination of a fact does not involve or imply any conception 
of its modus operandi. It is only a name for the necessity of 
recognizing a causal connection between two events, and the 
presumption in favor of its being a direct process between two 
living minds comes from the facts that many instances of it are 
not evidential of anything else than this causal nexus, and that 
the scientific law of parsimony does not permit the inference to 
the transcendental, until the incidents and the knowledge in- 
volved necessitate this conclusion. Consequently, telepathy is 
only a name for a causal nexus in which the ordinary channels of 
sense impression cannot be assumed. The alleged supernormal 
acquisition of knowledge of physical events or objects outside the 
range of both ordinary sense-impressions and telepathy is called 
“clairvoyance.” Whether any such power exists as a fact is 
neither assumed nor proved by this conception or definition. 
“Second sight” was called “ premonition.”” Ghosts were called 
“apparitions,” in order to affiliate them as phenomena with 
illusions and hallucinations, with the necessary reservations for 
cases having a more important significance; and alleged super- 
normal movement of physical objects was called “ telekinesis.” 
Mediumistic phenomena occupied a separate place, but had no 
other technical name. But, among all these, only a certain type of 
apparitions and as distinct a type of mediumistic phenomena can 
lay the slightest claim to being spiritistic in their evidential char- 
acter, or, perhaps, in any other character. The question of 
immortality is not in the least concerned with any of them, except 
conditionally with a very limited class of them apparently afford- 
ing testimony to personal identity. But there is a further limita- 
tion to the importance of any of these in addition to the smallness 
of their number, viewed as well authenticated experiences; be- 
sides the honesty of the obse@er in such cases, we require to be 
assured of his competency to deal with the phenomena, and of 
our knowledge of the conditions under which they occur. It is 
this fact that makes experimental evidence so valuable, one might 
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say so indispensable, for any conclusion whatever on the subject. 
I shall therefore lay down a maxim for the guidance of every 
one who interests himself in this problem. Vo phenomena can 
have any evidential value, for any purpose whatsoever, without a 
definite knowledge of the conditions that will assure their gen- . 
uineness and significance. 

This criterion will exclude from the evidential field an enor- 
mous mass of alleged phenomena, even though they happen to be 
genuine in fact. The most important distinction that the scien- 
tific man can draw is that between what may be a fact, so far as 
our knowledge goes, and what can be proved to be fact. Only 
that which will accomplish the latter can have evidential value, 
and examination has shown that the area is a very circumscribed 
one which fulfills this condition, and many think that this has 
not yet been done and cannot be done. The criterion reduces us 
to the conditions of experiment for evidence, as the only situation 
in which we can have any adequate knowledge of the conditions 
necessary to secure authenticity and evidential assurance. It 
will be apparent, therefore, how the stories of apparitions and 
of mediumistic phenomena will have to be received, unless com- 
petent scientific men can vouch not so much for the phenomena 
as for the conditions under which they have been obtained. The 
evidence may often be sufficient to justify investigation, without 
serving for anything in favor of supernormal phenomena; but 
when a definite knowledge of the conditions under which any 
alleged facts occur is the primary circumstance to be ascertained, 
it is clear that we are reduced in the last analysis to the resource 
of experiment for the facts that are to have any scientific weight, 
and that are necessary to justify any consideration of less ac- 
credited allegations. Consequently, in dealing with the problem 
of immortality we have, at first certainly, to shy at all phenomena 
that do not satisfy the demands of experimental method, and the 
result of this is that the issue must rest upon a much smaller 
quantity of facts than are usually assumed to be genuine. 

There is another limitation to the evidence for immortality . 
which points to the same result. It is that phenomena purport- 
ing to be spiritistic, or to prove survival after death, must repre- 
sent facts that involve the unity of consciousness and personal 
identity which we once knew an@§ecan verify among the living. 
I do not say or imply that the subject of consciousness cannot 
survive without a retention of its memory of the past, but I do 
say that it will be impossible to prove survival without this 
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retention of memory, even though we discovered evidence of 
transcendental intelligence. For the soul, if there be such a 
thing, might survive with as complete a loss of personal identity, 
or the sense of it, as is often remarked in the instances of auto- 
hypnosis, and if this were uniformly the case there would be no 
possibility whatsoever of proving immortality in any form which 
would satisfy the human race. But I shall go farther and main- 
tain that we have no ground to assume even the existence of a 
soul, that is, a subject other than the brain, until we have isolated 
it in its activity. The problem of the existence and the survival 
of a soul go together. Scientific method, with the universal fact 
that consciousness is known only in connection with the bodily 
organism, unless mediumistic phenomena be genuine, requires us 
to suppose that mental action is a function of the brain and is dis- 
solved with it, if we explain anything at all by material processes. 
Consequently, the only positive assurance that we can ever have 
of the existence of a soul depends upon the proof of its survival, 
and this, as I have asserted, depends upon the retention of a sense 
of personal identity, with the additional fact that communication 
shall be possible. The fact of this communication is at least 
simulated, and there remains only the question whether the con- 
tents of the alleged communications satisfy the evidential condi- 
tions of personal identity, while they exclude the toleration of 
any other hypothesis than survival. The fundamental problem 
after this is to determine at what point telepathy between living 
minds must break, supposing it to .be an admitted fact, and I am 
willing to say at this point, by way of anticipation, that, if it is 
not a fact, there is no escape from the spiritistic theory. But, 
accepting the limitation of the phenomena that shall be evidential 
to those of personal identity, we see again what a tremendous 
circumscription of our resources has to be admitted in the inves- 
tigation and proof of immortality. We have to exclude alleged 
clairvoyance, telekinesis, at least the largest number of appari- 
tions, and all mediumistic phenomena that can be explained by 
telepathy or supernormal mental action of the subliminal sort, as 
well as all incidents involving possible telepathy between living 
minds not supposed to be mediumistic; this leaves us with a very 
small margin upon which to work, as those who are familiar with 
the subject quite well know. 

Until recently, the work of the Society for Psychical Research, 
which occupied itself with the whole field of these phenomena 
without favor to any supposition except telepathy, offered no 
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adequate data, at least according to the judgment of its leading 
investigators, for proving immortality, though it was true that 
many of its phenomena lent very great plausibility to that suppo- 
sition. The most that its members would admit was the fact of 
the transmission of ideas from mind to mind without the ordinary 
mediation of sense-impressions. The scientific world scouted 
even this as absurd, though it was apparent that it did so without 
the slightest examination of the facts, thus imitating medieval 
dogmatism and a priori methods which it was the boast of science 
that it had destroyed. This attitude has at last put the men who 
took it in a position which prevents any skepticism of the rational 
sort against spiritism. For telepathy has this peculiarity, that it 
appears, on the one hand, to limit the acquisition of evidence for 
immortality as long as we can assume thought-transference be- 
tween incarnate minds as sufficient to account for any given 
phenomena, and, on the other hand, to render communication 
between a spiritual and a material existence possible, supposing 
a spiritual existence possible also. For, if thought can in any 
way be transmitted from mind to mind without the mediation of 
sense-impressions, a transcendental consciousness, a spirit, if it 
exists, might give evidence of its survival and personal identity, 
assuming the possibility of any conditions whatsoever favoring it, 
and it becomes only a matter of the quality and quantity of this 
evidence that is obtainable. The man who accepts telepathy 
between living minds can create serious difficulties for any one 
disposed to accept spiritism on the basis of any phenomena that 
appear to be supernormal and that can possibly involve the sup- 
position of thought transference, especially as we have not deter- 
mined any definite limits to this process. Consequently, telepathy 
is partly a precaution against illusion in this important problem, 
and thus a justification of skepticism, and partly a condition of 
establishing immortality. That is to say, in the evidential field 
it is a difficulty: in the acquisition of the phenomena necessary 
to establish that proof it seems to be a condition. The “Census 
of Hallucinations,” the tenth volume of the Society’s Proceedings, 
which had studied carefully the phenomena of apparitions occur- 
ring to the living after the death of the persons alleged to appear, 
came to the conclusion that they were not due to chance. But 
no definite explanation was offered, and none could be safely 
proposed, considering the maxim with which work of this kind 
has to be conducted, as above formulated. In the meantime, 
however, the Society, through the Secretary of the American 
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Branch and Professor James of Harvard University, undertook 
the investigation of a lady who seemed to possess remarkable 
supernormal powers, which took the dramatic form of spirit 
communications. Four volumes of reports have been issued by 
the Society on this case alone since the investigation of it began, 
now thirteen years ago. The first two volumes did not commit 
the investigators to anything more than telepathy, in spite of 
the difficulties which this hypothesis encountered in many in- 
stances. The third, however, expressed the positive conviction of 
the American Secretary that the spiritistic theory was the prefer- 
able one. So much for history. 

It will be impossible in the space of this article to give any 
adequate account of the facts in this investigation, which claims 
scientific evidence for immortality. It would be an easy matter 
to criticise any abbreviated account of the case, and hence I must 
leave the interested student to go to the original documents for 
an examination of the evidence himself; this should be done 
with extreme care, or not at all. The only duty that I can per- 
form here is to state my own conclusions after ten years’ study 
and skeptical reservations in the case, and it is my purpose still 
to maintain as much skeptical reservation as the circumstances 
will allow. 

The first thing to remark is the alternative hypotheses which 
have to be entertained in the explanation of the phenomena ob- 
tained in the investigation of this one case of alleged mediumship. 
They are five: fraud, illusion, suggestion, telepathy, spiritism. 
Some have indicated to me the Devil as a sixth alternative theory, 
but this assumes some form of spirit existence, which is the thing 
to be proved. This is not a question merely of the kind of 
spirits, but of the existence of any at all. The hypothesis of 
fraud assumes four forms: (a) conscious fraud by the medium 
in the employment of a detective system, a well-known method of 
acquiring information for the deception of the innocent in some 
cases ; (b) conscious fraud by the medium at the sittings in the 
various ways by which this is possible, such as “ fishing,” ques- 
tions, ete.; (c) unconscious fraud.on the part of the secondary 
personality of the medium involving self-deception and preten- 
sions subliminally acquired, such as are often characteristic of 
secondary personality generally; (d) conscious fraud by the 
sitters and experimenters. No serious attention to either tele- 
pathy or spiritism can be given, in this or any other case of 
similar supernormal phenomena, until fraud, illusion, and sugges- 
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tion have been eliminated, and the well-known frauds are the first 
to claim one’s consideration. 

I shall not waste time or space in proving that there is no 
fraud involved. I shall simply quote what Professor William 
James says on this point, and refer interested persons to the 
reports, to study that question for themselves; there they will find 
the conditions under which the experiments were performed quite 
fully detailed. For every one who is familiar with the history of 
the case and the precautions observed to secure acceptable results, 
the question of conscious fraud is thrown out of court, and it is 
regarded as a waste of energy to discuss the matter with any one. 
Here is what Professor James says of the case in the “ Psycho- 
logical Review:” “Dr. Hodgson considers that the hypothesis 
of fraud cannot be seriously entertained. I agree with him 
absolutely. The medium has been under observation, much of 
the time under close observation, as to most of the conditions 
of her life, by a large number of persons, eager, many of them, 
to pounce upon any suspicious circumstance, for fifteen years. 
During that time not only has there not been one single suspi- 
cious circumstance remarked, but not one suggestion has ever been 
made from any quarter which might tend positively to explain 
how the medium, living the apparent life she leads, could possibly 
collect information about so many sitters by natural means. The 
‘ scientist ’ who is confident of ‘fraud’ here, must remember that 
in science as much as in common life an hypothesis must receive 
some positive specification and determination before it can be 
profitably discussed: and a fraud which is no assigned kind of 
fraud, but simply ‘fraud’ at large, fraud in abstracto, can 
hardly be regarded as a specially scientific explanation of specific 
concrete facts. In the concrete here, there is no sign whatever 
that the medium when awake has any curiosity about persons, 
least of all about persons whom she has never met.” 

Nor can I take time to prove the genuineness of the trance. 
This is adequately established in the reports of the case, and, if 
doubted, can easily be proved or disproved by one thousandth 
part of the time, trouble, and expense that the Society has given 
to the investigation of the case. Assuming this genuineness, as I 
do here, the investigator finds that there is absolutely no resource 
for fraud of any sort except that of unconscious fraud. But he 
cannot even enter upon the reports without discovering that it 
accounts for nothing without assuming telepathy in combination 
with it, and, this once supposed, the whole possibility of the super- 
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normal is admitted, and there is no need of using the hypothesis 
of fraud, except as a formal method of limiting the actual field of 
the supernormal. After finding that I had to dismiss both con- 
scious and unconscious fraud from my judgment of the phenom- 
ena, and after reading the reports with the utmost care, I felt 
that possibly the evidence for the spiritistic theory might still be 
largely weakened by suggestion from the sitters, and possibly 
somewhat by illusions of interpretation applied to the incidents. 
I was convinced that telepathy was necessary to explain some of 
them, even if suggestion did account for a part of the record, and 
if spiritism was not to be accepted. My supposition was based 
upon a misunderstanding of the perfection of the record itself, as 
the early reports were admittedly imperfect and open to qualifica- 
tion from suspicion of this sort. Hence I arranged for sittings 
myself, which I conducted under conditions that completely 
excluded illusion and suggestion on my part and fraud on the 
part of the medium. I cannot detail the conditions here, but 
shall do so in my report, but they admit fraud only on the part 
of Dr. Hodgson and myself, and the facts obtained in the experi- 
ments were such that I unhesitatingly assert that I shall have to 
bear the brunt of all the suspicion on that account. For myself, 
then, I am reduced toa choice between telepathy and the spiritistic 
theory to explain the phenomena, and, for the present at least, 
I prefer the spiritistic view, or, perhaps more respectably stated, 
the claim that the immortality of the soul has come within the 
sphere of legitimate scientific belief. 

The peculiarity of the Piper phenomena is that they unques- 
tionably simulate the scientific demand that spiritism, if true, 
produce evidence of personal identity in cases of alleged communi- 
cations between discarnate and incarnate minds. The phenomena 
are particularly rich in this characteristic, assuming every phase of 
mental traits with which any one is familiar in a friend, and that 
crop up here across the confines of the grave — little tricks of 
word or language, of emotional expression, of moral taste and 
habit, and in fact almost every feature of likeness and unlikeness 
which we remark between men as we know them. The most 
striking facts are those incidents by which we should instanta- 
neously identify their source if they purported to come from a 
friend in life, often such as would require no cumulative character 
to sustain their conclusiveness. These are multiplied with weari- 
some repetition and variation, and in so intimate and unexpected 


a form as well as content, baffling all suspicion of the possibility 
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of fraud, and so specific in their nature that it requires the most 
extraordinary theories to account for them. The narrative, of 
course, is an interrupted one, with features in it that are calcu- 
lated to suggest the utmost suspicion in the interpretation of the 
case, though, if it were not for the necessity of allowing for 
telepathy and unconscious fraud in the supernormal action of 
secondary personality, skepticism would hardly have any standing 
at all. But there are immense quantities of incoherence and of 
dubious matter, not necessarily false or contradictory, but thor- 
oughly opposed to all our orthodox ideas of clear consciousness in 
another existence, though it may be unwarranted on our part 
either to have any ideas on this matter or to suppose that the 
phenomena attest anything whatsoever in regard to the real con- 
ditions of a transcendental life. But these incoherences have 
to be mentioned as a warning to the general reader, who might be 
led by the spirit of the present article to expect more from the 
‘reports than he will find, without an adequate knowledge of the 
‘conditions and difficulties that must necessarily attend anything 
like a communication between two worlds. If it took the best 
resources of science and mechanical art to achieve the telephone 
-and to discover the Roentgen rays, we must not be surprised if 
‘the early attempts to test the genuineness of phenomena purport- 
ing to connect the present with an immaterial existence are 
‘attended with much that must labor under the suspicions of 
pathology. But this way of speaking savors too much of an 
apology for the case, which it is not my main purpose to make. 
‘The important fact to know and admit is that the evidence for 
‘immortality, such as it is, represents precisely that type of inci- 
dents actually in the lives of the two persons supposed thus to be 
-communicating across the boundaries of two worlds, which forces 
‘the assumption of supernormal acquisition of knowledge, and so 
completely satisfies the requirements of testimony for personal 
‘identity that there seems no way to explain the phenomena but to 
:aecept some gigantic hypothesis which is not vitiated by any of 
‘the incoherences observed. Were we dealing with the generali- 
‘ties and incoherences of ordinary automatism, we should have an 
‘easy problem before us. But this is not the case. The amazing 
number of specific incidents that can be proved to have been the 
experiences, thoughts, and actions of the alleged communicator 
and of him alone, in connection with the sitter, is so overwhelm- 
ing in its character that no student can refuse it the merit of 
fulfilling, in its external features at least, the demands of scien- 
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tific proof for immortality. The only competitor for this view 
can be an amazing extension of the telepathic hypothesis, and the 
excuse for this supposition is the fact that telepathy between 
living minds is already assumed, as either proved or possible, 
and that the facts communicated are so generally known to the 
sitter. We admit, therefore, that any objector is entitled, in fact 
is morally bound, to use the telepathic theory as long as possible 
before resorting to any other to explain the phenomena. As a 
good illustration of the suspicions under which the spiritistic 
hypothesis must labor in this respect, I can only refer to the 
Hannah Wild and Mrs. Blodgett incidents in the second Report 
on the Piper case. This is one of the finest lessons in behalf of 
cautiousness that I know of anywhere on record, and it is only 
the later change of the alleged intermediaries in the “control” 
with the great improvement of the phenomena that justifies any 
one in supposing that difficulties have possibly been overcome. 
But it is most interesting to remark that the chief source of 
objection to the spiritistic theory will be found in the data of the 
first two reports of this case, with which a man must be familiar 
in order to prepare his mind for the possible extension of tele- 
pathy necessary to evade the cogency of spiritism. 

But when a man proposes an hypothesis to explain any phe- 
nomena, he must accept without wincing the logical consequences 
of his supposition. There is no escape from this obligation. 
The ability to say “telepathy” when we discover some fact 
demanding a causal explanation is a very good resource for 
administering caution and exacting more evidence in quantity 
and quality for an extraordinary theory; but when the phenom- 
ena which it is evoked to explain are enormously numerous and 
complicated we must face the duty of recognizing what the sup- 
position involves. In the case under consideration, which has 
created so much interest, the use of telepathy to account for it 
involves two tremendous consequences. The first is the capacity 
of the medium, all unconsciously, to transcend the knowledge of 
the sitter and to reach out anywhere into the world, discover the 
right person, and select specific facts in the life of the deceased 
person who is alleged to be the communicator, facts that have 
generally to be verified by those who knew, and perhaps could 
know, nothing about them. The second is the almost infinite 
selective and discriminative power of the medium’s subliminal 
between the knowledge and memories belonging only to the 
sitter’s own life and those memories of the sitter which represent 
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also the experience of the alleged communicator. Each of these 
consequences must be further considered. 

If we had to do only with incidents that are known to the 
sitters, consciously or unconsciously at the time, and a complete 
failure to get any fact that the sitter does not, or did not, know, 
the telepathic hypothesis would have almost irresistible strength. 
But there is no such limitation to the facts communicated, though 
it is true that those which transcend this knowledge are less 
numerous than those which are confined to it. Quite often most 
pertinent incidents are given which not only represent important 
facts in the life of the alleged communicator, and very specific, 
but which also are wholly unknown to the sitter, though known 
to some one living and that have to be verified by correspond- 
ence. In my own experiments this phenomenon was repeated in 
several instances. Telepathy must assume the medium’s power 
in the trance to hunt up some one in the world unknown to her, 
and select the right facts from his memory to represent the per- 
sonal identity of the alleged communicator. It is even true that 
instances occur in which such facts are, or would have to be, 
ascertained from persons actually unknown to the sitter. Fur- 
ther unknown communicators, that is, unknown to the sitter, 
present specific incidents to be sent to friends, and allusions to 
the recent deaths of specific persons are often made when the 
sitters know nothing of it. Telepathy, to account for such acqui- 
sition by Mrs. Piper’s brain, must practically ascribe to it the 
capacity of omniscience. There is certainly no empirical evidence 
in the common experiments in thought-transference for the pos- 
session of such a faculty by any one. Whatever power it shows 
in these cases, it exhibits no such range and extension as must be 
assumed to evade spiritism. Yet as we have not definitely ascer- 
tained the limits of such a power as telepathy, we must treat the 
possible extension of it with charity, even when we are incredulous 
regarding it. But it is certain that this amazing hypothesis has 
to be advanced in order to escape spiritism, and it is evidently 
the Nemesis of skepticism to find that attitude of mind rushing 
off into beliefs and theories about the capacities of the brain 
which physiology certainly does not support, just for the sake of 
evading any concession to a few people who have had to pass for 
fools. . 

The amazing character of such telepathy is still further en- 
forced by the second consequence mentioned. If this be the 
explanation of the phenomena, there is apparently an internal 
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contradiction in the theory. The facts thus secured seem to 
involve a perfect capacity to discriminate between the sitter’s 
memory of his own personal experiences not connected with the 
life of the alleged communicator, and those that are so connected. 
In my own experiments, not to say anything of those of numerous 
others, the discrimination is so perfect that only a few isolated 
words, not incidents, can even be suspected of being filehed from 
my personal habits of thought, while vast numbers of the words 
and sentences belonged to the life of the communicator imper- 
sonated and not to me. In this I say nothing of the incidents 
that overwhelm one with their pertinence and the discrimination 
involved. Now it hardly accords with the assumption of such a 
capacity, to observe at the same time the amazing limitations 
under which this telepathic power acts in selecting with so much 
difficulty the evidential facts from the number that might be 
easily obtained, on the supposition that the capacity is so great. 
To state this briefly, why should this capacity be so infinite in its 
discrimination between the right and wrong facts, and so finite in 
its selection of the right ones? Why cannot it increase with ease 
the number of pertinent incidents, when it distinguishes with such 
unerring correctness between the pertinent and impertinent ones? 
This is a very serious difficulty in the hypothesis of telepathy. 
But it is hardly a difficulty with the spiritistic theory, which 
accords with the assumption that such phenomena ought, from 
what we know in scientific investigations generally, to exhibit 
some such limitations as are properly to be expected in bridging 
the chasm between two worlds or two forms of energy. This 
is quite apparent, for instance, in some of the phenomena of 
electricity, and might be still more characteristic of telepathy, as 
experimental evidence for this between living minds abundantly 
shows. But whatever may be said of this peculiarity of experi- 
mental thought-transference, it is certain that no escape from 
spiritism is possible without admitting both the fact of telepathy, 
against which many of our scientific Philistines have obstinately 
held out, and the extension of it to the amazing degree which has 
to face the apparently insuperable difficulty that has just been 
mentioned. Still I accord skepticism its rights in this direction, 
if for no other reason than to assign limits to the phenomena that 
may claim to be spiritistic. There is a tremendous field of illu- 
sion and fraud in this subject which it is always important to 
discover and expose, and telepathy may be a useful instrument 
for preventing hasty conclusions beyond it. Hence as long as it 
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promotes scientific cautiousness and thoroughness of method, I 
shall be very tolerant of the skeptical attitude which it represents 
and favors. 

But for the religious mind this skepticism, founded upon the 
extension of telepathy to escape the proof of immortality, has a 
very serious aspect, if it relies for conviction upon any other 
source than tradition and the authority of the church. On the 
one hand, the skeptical attitude which such an extension of tele- 
pathy involves must react upon the belief in immortality, and, on 
the other, the positive belief in the powers of the human brain 
which this implies will sorely try all objections to materialism. 
If it can remain by the inerrancy of scriptural authority, it may 
very consistently accept immortality while it denies the possibility 
of spirit communication. But rationalism has made terrible 
inroads upon this assumption in the higher criticism, until Pro- 
testantism is now at the parting of the ways. Its acceptance of 
the errancy of the Scriptures has removed the very foundations 
of its assurance for any of its beliefs independently of a choice 
between science and Catholicism. It is absolutely forced to 
decide between these two masters. It must either fall back upon 
the tradition and authority of the church, or surrender to the 
jurisdiction of science. In accepting the latter, it has no other 
alternative between agnosticism and spiritism in respect to the 
problem of immortality. It should therefore be plain to such a 
mind whither the extension of telepathy points. The agnostic 
need not care, but the religious mind which has given up the 
inerrancy of Scripture on the one hand, and accepts a kind of 
semi-omniscient telepathy on the other, to avoid the term spirit- 
ism, is playing with fire, all unconscious of the menace to its 
hopes and ideals. This, of course, is no argument for spiritism, 
but it discovers the dilemma of Protestantism, and this may as 
well be recognized, whether religion triumphs or not. But 
Catholicism is the last {trench in which the conflict between 
science and theology has to be waged. Protestantism has hitherto 
halted between the two disputants, but it can no longer do so. 
It may go over in despair to tradition and perpetuate this blight- 
ing influence upon the human mind, with the arbitrary power 
which must accompany it; or, accepting the leadership of its 
old-time enemy, it may exhaust every effort to harmonize the 
ideal with’ facts, until it has satisfied the claims of agnosticism 
and reduced that doctrine to the straits which a semi-omniscient 
telepathy implies. If then the scientific proof of immortality 
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should effect that reconciliation between science and religion 
which is due to the method of the former and the ideals of the 
latter, we may well conceive what the results should be for 
civilization, though the benefits accruing from such a belief will 
depend as much upon the content as upon the mere truth of it, or 
more. The belief in immortality has not been an unmixed good ; 
it has been associated with some of the worst conceptions that 
ever clouded man’s moral and religious vision, so that skepticism, 
like wisdom, has been justified of her children, when challenging 
the truth of fancies that only lead to the evasion of the most 
important of practical duties. Poetic imagination, untempered 
by respect for reality, has too often moulded the conduct of men. 
No wonder that Plato banished Homer from his ideal republic. 
It is man’s sensuousness that curses him with an ideal which only 
skepticism can destroy. But this savior, like all others, only gets 
crucifixion for its pains in clearing man of the illusions that haunt 
the path of salvation. Skepticism thus performs an important 
function in the work of progress, by tempering the extravagances 
of “otherworldliness,” by restraining excursions into the un- 
known, and by preparing the way for a judicious use and economy 
of the moral earnestness that may remain after it has limited the 
area of certitude. 

But both the possibility and the usefulness of doubt have their 
limits, and these are found in the acceptance of theories which 
only disguise credulity under the name of science on the one 
hand, and in the paralysis of morality on the other. When, 
therefore, the issue in the problem of immortality comes to be 
clearly defined, it demands a choice between two theories of the 
source of supernormal phenomena which bring into very bold 
relief the conflict between the finite capacities that all experience 
has hitherto attributed to the human mind and the infinite power 
and contradictions involved in the hypothesis of telepathy, ad- 
vanced to impair the significance of the phenomena that so 
successfully imitate and satisfy the demands of scientific method. 
This theory may be the one that science will force us to accept, 
but, to say nothing of the devilish genius, the infinite fabricating 
and histrionic power, that has to be assumed for secondary per- 
sonality, if we finally resort to telepathy for an escape from the 
belief in immortality, we may well ask whether the strain upon 
that hypothesis is not so great as to justify some tolerance for 
spiritism, especially if the idea of immortality has any utility for 
removing difficulties in our. contemplation of the laws of nature 
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and in realizing ideals and aspirations which a moral conscious- 
ness imposes upon the human race. 


JAMES H. Hys top. 
CoL_umBIA UNIVERSITY. 





MYTHICAL AND LEGENDARY ELEMENTS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


SomeE months ago I took up a little French book on mythology, 
and on the opening page read the following definition : ‘‘ Mytho- 
logy: the name for the collection of fables, or erroneous beliefs, 
which form the basis of the religion of the Greeks and Romans 
and of all other peoples of the world, with the exception of the 
Jews.” ! 

If this definition of mythology were final, it would altogether 
exclude my subject from consideration. It is but the reflection 
of a common opinion concerning the exceptional character of the 
literature of the Old and New Testaments. If this attitude is 
found in a primer, it is found also in encyclopedias and text-books. 
In what general encyclopedia, for instance, will one find any pre- 
sentation of either Hebrew or early Christian mythology? The 
definition I have quoted is designed to perpetuate and protect a 
literal and prosaic interpretation of the Old and New Testaments. 
It assumes that the brilliant imagination which lights up the 
pages of Homer, and is reflected in colder rays in the polished 
mirror of Virgil, and which burns almost with fierceness in the 
Teutonic sagas, was never kindled in the sacred literature of 
Christianity, or even in the literature of the Hebrews. It makes 
the Bible a prosaic, matter-of-fact book. Strangely enough, the 
very interpretation which excludes all mythieal elements from the 
Bible is itself based on a mythological conception, that God dic- 
tated literally and verbally the form and substance of those re- 
cords, — a conception as purely mythological as that Athene 
sprang from the brain of Zeus. 

We are coming slowly to recognize mythical elements in the 
Old Testament, and to see that we have there a large. body of 
traditions in great need of classification. We find the mytholo- 
gizing tendency in some of its earliest and simplest forms, and, as 
we should expect, close parallels to the mythological conceptions 


1 Petit Cours de Mythologie, par E. Geruzez, Paris, 1889. 
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of surrounding nations. It is more than twenty years since 
Ignaz Goldziher applied the sun-myth theory to the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament stories. I felt then, and feel now, that 
he pushed the comparison far beyond the limits of sound and safe 
criticism, just as some of the solar mythologists have pushed the 
theory too far in the interpretation of Greek myths. The weak- 
ness of Goldziher, however, was not in confounding mythical 
material with historic, but in assuming that most of the myths of 
the Old Testament must have originated from sun-myths, and in 
disregarding the action of other forces. 

But it is less important for us to be able to trace the legendary 
and mythical portions of the Old and New Testaments to their 
early and ultimate source than it is to be able to identify them as 
mythical and legendary in their nature. In other words, it is 
one function of modern criticism to separate the elements which 
are purely poetic from those which are essentially historic. Then 
it is the function of the spiritual teacher to follow up the critic 
and to recognize the truth beautifully pictured by the imagina- 
tion, as he recognizes the truth which is uttered in the colder 
formulas of prose and fact. The New Testament is a field which, 
in spite of the enormous amount of study bestowed upon it, bas 
hardly been worked at all in this direction. I am not forgetting 
the attempts of Celsus, the early pagan critic, to apply in the sec- 
ond century principles of comparative mythology to the inter- 
pretation of early Christian traditions. In that remote time he 
gave us the hint of a method which is yet waiting for its full and 
more exact application. I do not forget the important work of 
Strauss, and the ardent study of the New Testament, especially of 
the gospels, which the work of Strauss incited. It stimulated fruit- 
ful attempts to establish the historical features of the books; it 
did not lead to a careful separation of the historical from the 
mythical. This sifting process is yet to take place. Valuable 
as may be the historic material resulting from its faithful appli- 
cation to the New Testament, we shall find that the imaginative 
material which the New Testament may furnish is not less valu- 
able in bringing us into relation with the thought, the sentiment 
and the controlling ideas of the age in which it was written. 
History is too narrowly conceived when we regard it as a mere 
record of fact and actuality; history is also a record of the 
development of human consciousness. It is a record of illusions, 
ideals, conceptions, and inspirations which are part of the great 
motive forces of the world. Mythology itself may become his- 
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tory, not with reference to the literal truth of the pictures it 
paints, but with reference to the psychological processes which 
produced them ; it is part of the history of the human mind. The 
Hebrew cosmology, for instance, is of no value to us as science, 
for it does not tell truly the physical history of the universe, and 
it has been wholly displaced by modern geology, paleontology 
and astronomy ; but it is of great value to us in the study of the 
Hebrew mind in its relation to theism. 

The study of the New Testament then, not as a mere log-book 
of facts, a journal of events, but as a chromatic presentation of 
varied forms of human thought, infused with affection and radi- 
ant with imagination, is evidently to become as fascinating and 
as fruitful as the history which is revealed by the spade or by the 
alembic of analytical criticism. The sobriety and sincerity of 
modern criticism demand that we pursue this subject solely with 
reference to truth and without reference to dogmatic results. 
We may not be indifferent to results, but our first business is to 
obtain them. 

At the outset it is necessary to define the term “ mythical and 
legendary elements.” I take these adjectives in their broadest 
sense. I do not purpose to draw subtle distinctions between 
them. I use one to supplement the meaning of the other. The 
Greek word pi6os originally meant a word, anything delivered by 
word of mouth. Later it came to mean a tale, legend or fable of 
prehistoric time. The word “legend” suggests also something de- 
livered by tradition. Its application was at first wholly ecclesias- 
tical, and as defined by Mr. George P. Marsh it was “a previous 
history of sacred persons or miraculous events founded upon tra- 
dition, but practically or formally recognized by the church as 
authentic.” Later it came to have a broader meaning in Eng- 
lish, as it has in French, being applied to any fabulous occurrence 
in the Christian era which has come down through tradition. 
The whole mass of imaginative material in the New Testament 
needs a better classification than can be given to it by such gen- 
eral terms as myth, legend or tradition. Some of it, extremely 
important, cannot be described by any of these terms, but is the 
result of a distinct process of idealization. The word “ mythical,” 
as popularly used, expresses that which is absolutely non-existent 
or unhistorical, whereas in the New Testament, as in Homer, the 
mythical elements are often but the decoration of a real event or 
personage, or are pictorial forms of apostrophe. 

The theory of Euhemeros that the Greek and Roman gods 
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resulted from the deification of human heroes held sway for cen- 
turies, and would certainly explain some of the later legends and 
personifications, but it could not explain the early nature-myths 
or their relation to each other. Euhemerism and rival theories 
have been displaced by the science of comparative mythology in 
which the myths or stories of different people are studied with 
reference to their historic, philological and psychological relation- 
ship. Some myths are but personifications of nature ; others, 
according to Max Miiller, are simply developments of metaphor. 
Others are survivals of early superstition; but we must still 
reserve a place for that idealization or apotheosis which Euhe- 
meros recognized. 

When we take in hand the mass of material in the New Testa- 
ment which must be the direct product of the imagination, we 
may distinguish: (1) Parables in which fiction is used for moral 
purposes; (2) Visions in which truth is uttered through the im- 
agination, like Peter’s vision on the house-top, or Paul’s vision on 
the journey to Damascus. The vision may be wholly subjective, 
a simple individual experience. Transposed into narrative it 
may sometimes come to be regarded as objective and historic, as 
in the story of the descent of the Holy Ghost at the baptism of 
Jesus. (3) Mythical material of Hebraic or still earlier origin 
which has hardened into belief, and furnished the basis of New 
Testament and later theology. (4) Stories which have had their 
origin in metaphors or proverbs. (5) Legendary accretions 
round a central idea, such as the messianic legends. (6) A pro- 
cess of ardent idealization resulting in the apotheosis of the cen- 
tral hero and furnishing the basis for a new development of 
Christian mythology. 

If I have not catalogued nature-myths in this material, it is 
because I have found nothing in the New Testament, independent 
of the Hebrew myths, which can safely be so described. The 
New Testament age was too late for the direct formation of such 
myths. Of those which it adopted from the Hebrew mythology 
some were undoubtedly nature-myths to start with, but they had 
passed through many transformations before being embodied in 
the Christian records. 

Concerning the parables, we have no difficulty. We see the 
imagination consecrated to the highest uses. They are thoroughly 
human in character; they are devoid of mythical, legendary or 
historical elements. We class the parables under the name of 
moral fiction, though they might just as well be called moral 
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truth. It is truth speaking through the imagination. We ob- 
serve also that the question whether they are historic or not has 
nothing to do with the truth contained in them. Whether the 
incidents and circumstances are actual or supposed, the stories 
themselves are true to human nature and human life. It is easy 
to find the Levite to-day who passed by on the other side, as, 
thank heaven, it is not difficult to find the good Samaritan who 
bears the oil and the wine. We may be thankful that they have 
not fallen a prey to the literalists. Fascinating as it has been 
to me to behold the revelations of the spade at Athens and Olym- 
pia, and to see Dorpfeld, that archzological wizard, uncover at 
Hissarlik the Homeric Troy amid all the perplexing strata, I am 
profoundly thankful that no expedition has set out to find the 
jaw-bone of the beast which the Good Samaritan rode, to identify 
the inn where he stayed, or to find the place where the man 
buried his talent, in hopes that some of it might still be there. 
So in Peter’s vision on the house-top, when he saw all manner of 
four-footed beasts and creeping things let down before him. Only 
a child would venture to think that there was actually a mid-air 
menagerie. The psychologist suggests that, though Peter was 
apparently asleep, his moral faculties were wide awake. The 
lesson of the vision is so noble that its grotesque form is for- 
gotten. 

Imagine an Oriental mind long fed on such stories and visions 
stopping in the midst of a parable to ask Jesus whether the thing 
actually happened or not! It is easy enough to see that the 
hearer was not intent on questioning about facts, but in trying to 
see the point of the story. If he missed that, as he sometimes 
did, he missed the whole thing. Now the people who had imagi- 
nation enough to be addressed in such stories as Jesus addressed 
to them, had imagination enough to weave round his personality 
the glow of their admiration and wonder, and to infuse into their 
narratives of him their own pictorial conceptions of truth. It is 
of the highest importance to recognize these functions of the 
Oriental mind, though they are not absent from human nature 
anywhere, nor is their operation confined to any age. We have 
no difficulty with the parables, because they are simply moral 
pictures. A myth, or legend, is something different. It is a 
product of the imagination, taking in the New Testament some 
one of the forms I have indicated, and usually containing some 


marvelous element which has come to be accepted as historic 
fact. 
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The problem then before us is threefold. It is, first, to dis- 
tinguish the mythical from the historical elements; second, to 
discover, if we can, the processes by which the mythical elements 
were developed; third, to discover what moral truth or error 
they may embody. 

When we approach the whole body of imaginative material in 
the New Testament, what have we to aid us in distinguishing the 
mythical from the historic? 

In the first place, we may be strongly influenced by internal 
evidence. This internal evidence is in many cases all that is 
necessary to distinguish between history and fiction, poetry and 
fact. The tendency of myth is to extravagance. All extrava- 
gance in narration, all display of the marvelous, requires verifica- 
tion. As the myth or legend is nearly always addressed to the 
sense of the marvelous, its growth is seldom complete until it lies 
far beyond the limits of actuality. The pleasure, the power, the 
authority, of a myth, as a general thing, consist in the boldness 
with which it is made to transcend the bounds of possibility. 
The very object of the story is to present something unnatural. 
The nearer it lies to the world of actuality, the more difficult it is 
to distinguish it from history. Take, for instance, the Homeric 
epics. We cannot always tell in the Iliad whether a city there 
mentioned by Homer really existed. We could not be sure, till 
Schliemann showed us with his spade, whether certain details in 
regard to the fabulous wealth of the house of Menelaus were his- 
toric or fanciful. They might have been either. Excavation 
showed what a historic basis this picture of ancient luxury had, 
just as the massive walls of Mycenz prove that the epithet “ well- 
walled” was not based on the imagination. On the other hand, 
when Homer describes the battles of the gods, the descent of 
Apollo on the mountain slopes with his death-dealing arrows, the 
ascent of Athene to heaven like a bird, and the transfiguration of 
Odysseus at the touch of a god, we know that we are dealing with 
mythical material. Such stories bear their own mythical evidence. 
Why? Because they do not come within the range of human 
experience as fact, but do lie within the range of the human im- 
agination as poetry. 

Every individual lives in two worlds, —a world of fact and a 
world of imagination. The world of imagination may have more 
influence upon his life than the world of fact about him; but un- 
less he is morbid, insane, or willfully deceived, he does not con- 
found the one with the other. When he takes his illusions as 
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real, he may become dangerous to himself or to society. In the 
same way we may distinguish, not always, but in most cases, from 
the physiognomy of a myth and the tale it has to tell us, whether 
it belongs to the world of reality or to that of the imagination. 
We ask instinctively whether this story or picture is connected 
with the world of cause and effect with which we are familiar, 
and in the constancy of which we believe, and within the domain 
of which all history is elaborated. If we find that a story or a 
picture, ancient or modern, conveyed by brush, tongue or pen, 
does not belong to the world of cause and effect as we know it, 
does not come within the range of well-attested human experience, 
we conclude that it is unhistoric. When some of the old painters 
introduce pictures of God on their canvas, or statues of centaurs 
or mermaids, we promptly regard them as mythical. We have 
seen men ride horseback, we have not seen a man-horse or a 
woman-fish. People in this age who believe such things possible 
do so because they base their belief not upon the actual world of 
experience, but upon a hypothetical world created by the imagi- 
nation, and this imaginative world may be so strong as to over- 
power the reason and the senses. 

Some months ago I attended a spiritualistic séance. After an 
hour I was able, by seizing one of the ghosts by both arms, 
feeling her pulse, and eventually securing the aid of the police, 
to connect her and her accomplice with the world of cause 
and effect with which I was familiar. But there were two men 
there, both of them intelligent, who confessed to me that they 
had paid several hundred dollars to witness these “ spirit’ exhi- 
bitions, night after night, for two years, and until the night of 
this exposure had believed in the truth of a palpable fraud. They 
had not seen with their eyes nor with their judgment, but with 
their imagination, though one of them acknowledged that he had 
his doubts one night, when one of the spirits coming up from the 
floor was stunned by knocking her head against the mantelpiece. 
In this case it was very easy for one who was not hypnotized by 
the illusion to apply the test and show the unreality of the whole 
transaction ; but it was extremely difficult for those whose illu- 
sions had overpowered their senses to make the test. There was 
a luxury in yielding to the spell of the marvelous. The ease 
with which an expert magician can deceive the senses is familiar 
to all, but he does not deceive the judgment. The more extrava- 
gant his tricks, the more we refuse to believe in their reality, — 
that two rabbits can be rubbed into one or that a watch which 
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has been pounded in a mortar can be put together again by the 
wave of a hand. 

The tests we apply to verify an event which we witness may 
be different from those which we apply to a record of something 
that is reported to us, be it in a daily newspaper, or be it in the 
New Testament. It may be possible for us to discover by fol- 
lowing the process with the eye that the watch was not really 
smashed, or the rabbits unified. But when we have no oppor- 
tunity to view or review the whole process, and haye only the 
record of the result, we are inevitably obliged to rely on the sum 
of individual and of human experience. If it is difficult in our 
own day to distinguish between fact and illusion, at first hand and 
at second hand, we may not be surprised that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish between them in ancient records. But gener- 
ally the task is not difficult, because the writer or compiler or 
recorder did not mean that it should be; he has made the bound- 
aries between the ordinary and the marvelous sufficiently clear. 

In these days of scientific achievement the modern fact may 

be more wonderful than the ancient fable. Homer’s picture of 
Hermes rushing across the sea with his winged sandals appears to 
us wholly mythical, but a lightning message sent under the ocean 
we accept as historic. One is as marvelous as the other, and 
a few years ago both would have been considered equally impos- 
sible. One we are now able to verify as history; the other lives 
in the world of imagination, where verification is impossible. It 
is of no use to say that, because the lightning message under the 
ocean is now possible, therefore the winged Hermes might have 
been possible in the Homeric age; we know the processes and 
forces by which ocean telegraphy was made possible, and we can 
verify them every day ; but there is no evidence that this Homeric 
myth belonged to the well-attested experience of that time. 
If it had so belonged, something else in the way of marvelous 
achievement would have been used to attest the divinity of the 
god. The ingenious attempts of rationalistic writers of the Paulus 
and kindred schools to turn all of the New Testament miracles 
into natural events were as ridiculous as it would be to apply the 
same method to Homer. They are clearly intended to describe 
unnatural events, and therefore we may claim that the internal 
evidence of many miracles and narratives is sufficient to identify 
them as myth or legend. 

Secondly, we may sometimes trace the historic parentage of a 
myth. A New Testament myth may be traced to its cradle in 
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Judea or Assyria. We know what it is because we know where 
it came from. If it was a myth to start with, it was not possible 
for it to grow into a natural event; although, if it were originally 
a natural event, it is quite possible that it may have grown into a 
myth. 

Thirdly, we may be able to trace the process by which a 
legend was developed in New Testament times, just as we can 
sometimes trace it in later days. Professor Harnack, in an article 
in the “ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” has shown just how a legend 
may grow. But we need not go back so far as Dr. Harnack does 
to see the psychological process by which a legend is developed. 
We may see in our own day how naturally a story may grow into 
a local myth, without the slightest intention to mislead. To be 
as modern as possible, I will take a recent illustration from my 
own observation. Three years ago the First Church at Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, was burned. I was a sad witness of the spec- 
tacle. During the fire, two brave young men went into the church 
and saved the old clock. The flames coiled up round the steeple. 
On the top of it was a ball in which had been placed some memo- 
randa of the history of the church. The steeple fell into the 
church and the ball with it. When the building had cooled off, 
a young man secured the ball. Somehow the facts about the 
rescue of the clock during the fire, and the securing of the ball 
after it, became blended as they went from mouth to mouth, until 
finally, when the story came to me‘only a week later, it was that 
a young man — who was not one of those who had saved the clock, 
and I am not sure that he was the one who had taken the ball — 
had climbed the steeple, as the flames were coiling about it, and had 
brought down the ball intriumph. Had the young man even made 
the attempt he would have perished like a moth in a Rochester 
lamp; but that did not matter, the story grew all the same and 
was just as mythical as anything in Homer. I mention it to show 
the psychological process by which legends and traditions may 
grow, and that our age is not an exception to its operation. It is 
this psychological process which needs to be studied in the growth 
of the New Testament. We have long had professors of New 
Testament theology, we need now professors of New Testament 
psychology. 

Fourthly, another aid in helping us to separate the mythical 
from the historic in the New Testament is furnished by comparative 
mythology. This is a branch of scholarship which, while yet in its 
infancy, is also in its old age. It is in its infancy because it has 
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never yet been fully applied to the New Testament ; it is in its old 
age because one of the earliest pagan critics applied it most success- 
fully to a study of the claims of Christianity. In “The Arena” for 
June, 1896, in an article on “ Celsus and His Anticipations of Mod- 
ern Thought,” I tried to show that Celsus, seventeen hundred years 
ago, anticipated the science of comparative mythology, not in its 
details, but in its principles. He saw that the Christians and the 
Jews had a mythology as truly as the Greeks and the Egyptians, 
and he was fond of comparing one myth with another. For us 
the interest in his conjectures in comparative mythology is not 
that he succeeded in showing the identity of myths, but in his 
perception that they spring from similar attitudes and exertions 
of the human mind. Our conclusion that a certain story is myth- 
ical may be reached, not because the story is so exceptional, so 
unusual, but sometimes because it is so common. Take the story 
of William Tell. It is a story which lies entirely within the 
bounds of ‘possibility ; it contains no element of the miraculous. 
When we find, however, that there are several stories of the same 
kind, we may suspect that they are not all true. In that case we 
shall need some historic verification, some special authority for 
any of them; in default of this we may be forced to the conclu- 
sion that they are all legendary cousins or rivals, elaborated from 
some germ of fact, or it may be from pure romance. 

Celsus showed that the miracles of the New Testament were 
alike in kind with the miracles of the other religions, and should 
not therefore be regarded as exceptional. As he found a parallel 
for the story of Noah in the story of Deucalion, so he found 
parallels for the story of the resurrection of Jesus in the mythol- 
ogy with which he was familiar. Justin Martyr made similar 
comparisons. The story of the divine origin of Perseus suggested 
the virgin birth of Jesus; the healing miracles of A®sculapius 
suggested those of the New Testament; the ascension of Jesus 
that of Bellerophon. But it cannot be too often repeated that the 
main thing is not to show historic connection but mental simi- 
larity. The whole subject of comparative mythology in relation 
to the New Testament offers an inviting field for modern schol- 
arship. 

Applying these principles of interpretation to the New Testa- 
ment, and approaching its books as we would approach the sacred 
books of any other period, free to take them exactly for what 
they are, what mythical and legendary elements do we discover in 


them? On an earlier page I have indicated some of the classes 
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into which the New Testament material may be divided. In my 
limited space I do not propose to take up all the material or to 
justify by illustration all the divisions I have suggested. I shall 
confine myself mainly to the New Testament development of the 
Hebrew myths and to myths which seem to be clearly of New 
Testament origin through a rapid process of idealization. 

I. We find, as we might expect, that mythical elements in the 
Old Testament are adopted and accepted as history in the New, 
‘and that they powerfully shape certain elements in its teaching. 
Beginning with the epistles as the older documents, and taking 
those ascribed to Paul as our starting-point, beneath the vigorous 
argument, the independent thought and the practical tendencies 
of Paul’s writings we see unmistakable traces of Hebrew myth- 
ology. Paul tells us that he had been a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
and had been reared in their traditions. We are told how 
boldly and with what self-sacrifice and courage he abandoned 
their ritual and forms. Nevertheless, there were still certain 
mythological traditions which did not come at all into dispute. 
They lent themselves as easily to the Christian system as to the 
Hebrew, and could be employed with great effect. One of the 
most important of these was the Hebrew myth of the tempta- 
tion and fall, a myth which we now know to have been written 
on Assyrian tables of stone, with a strong probability that the 
Hebrews themselves derived it from Assyrian sources. Its myth- 
ical character at least is self-evident. It is not surprising that 
Paul, following the thought of his time, should have treated the 
story of the fall as a historic event describing the origin of sin 
in the world. This myth, living in his day, has lived until our 
own, and Paul has had something to do in conserving its vitality. 
At times he refers to this and other Hebrew myths in a way 
which may be simply rhetorical, but he also builds much of his 
argument upon them. In 1 Cor. xv. 22 he accepts the view that 
natural death came through Adam’s sin. In 2 Cor. xi. 3 he 
expresses his fear “lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve in his craftiness, your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity and purity which is towards Christ.” This use might 
be simply rhetorical, but it is probably based on his conception 
of the myth as a fact, not asa poem. In Rom. v. 12 there is an 
argument based on the Adamic myth: ‘Therefore, as through 
one man sin entered into the world, and death through sin; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 
Here the reference may be partly literal and partly figurative. 
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Adam is used as a type of Christ. The figure, argument and 
contrast are continued for several verses. In 1 Tim. ii. 12 the 
myth of the fall is illogically used to enforce the subjection of 
women. ‘“ But I permit not a woman to teach nor to have domin- 
ion over a man, but to be in quietness, for Adam was first formed, 
then Eve, and Adam was not beguiled, but the woman being 
beguiled hath fallen into transgression.” 

In 1 Cor. x. 2 beautiful reference is made to the Old Testa- 
ment legend of the passage of the Red Sea: “I would not, breth- 
ren, have you ignorant that all our fathers were under the cloud 
and all passed through the sea and were baptized unto Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea.” In Galatians we have legends about 
Abraham and Sarah, used for illustration and argument. Our 
view of their mythical character will depend upon what propor- 
tion of reality or history we ascribe to these characters, but it is 
noticeable that the most marvelous elements in their history are 
used in the arguments. 

In other New Testament epistles, notably 1 Peter iii. 20, we 
have the story of Noah, a mythical conception not confined to the 
Hebrews, but familiar to the Assyrians and the Greeks. ‘The 
long suffering of God waited in the days of Noah while the ark 
was a-preparing, where a few, that is, eight souls, were saved 
through water.” It is used figuratively as a type of baptism and 
‘the resurrection, but, as the specification of eight souls seems to 
imply, with evident confidence as to its historic character. Again, 
in 2 Peter ii. and v.: “ God spared not the ancient world, but pre- 
served Noah with seven others, a preacher of righteousness, when 
he brought a flood upon the world of the ungodly.” The flood is 
further referred to in the same epistle. There are references also 
to Lot, Sodom and Gomorrah; the story of Balaam’s ass is 
literally accepted. 

Another mythological conception of the Old Testament which 
has an important place in the New is that of Satan, the spirit of 
evil. Two questions which might be the subject of a separate 
essay I can only suggest. One is whether the Old Testament 
Satan was born of Persian dualism, and the second is how far and 
how independently the Old Testament conception was developed 
in the New. The article on Satan in Smith’s “ Bible Diction- 
ary,” by Rev. Alfred Berry, principal of Cheltenham College, 
assumes that in the Old Testament Satan remains in the back- 
ground, but in the New is brought distinctly forward. The per- 

sonality of Satan is regarded asa sure doctrine of revelation. Even 
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a casual glance at the New Testament will show the important 
part which Satan plays in the spiritual drama and how much 
superior he is in power and influence to the Satan that plagued 
Job. Paul apparently regards him asa person. He attributes 
his thorn in the flesh to Satan, “a messenger of Satan sent to 
buffet me.” It was Satan that hindered him from going to the 
Thessalonians. In Jude we have a picture of Michael, the arch- 
angel, and the devil disputing. I need not enlarge on the place 
which Satan has in the Apocalypse, — that old serpent whom an 
angel binds and casts into a bottomless pit for a thousand years, 
-after which he is to have another opportunity to deceive the 
nations. 

In the gospels we have the dramatic picture of the temptation 
of Jesus by the devil and a host of references to devils and demons, 
‘the words déBodos and Sapév both being used ; and there is a dis- 
‘tinct reference to Beelzebub, the prince of demons.. This order of 
beings called demons and angels is familiar in the Old Testament 
and in the New. We are equally familiar in the Greek pantheon 
with heavenly messengers, such as Iris, Hermes, Sleep and other 
-agents of the gods. In Christianity the messengers of God have 
varied offices. Angels are the executants of the divine decrees. 
It is an angel who speaks to Paul on his voyage, who rescues 
‘Peter from prison, who ministers to Jesus, who smites Herod 
because he gave not God the glory. Then there is the passage, 
‘Col. ii. 18, “Let no man rob you of your prize by a voluntary 
humility and worshiping of the angels.” On the other hand in 
the passage in 1 Cor. vi. 2, Paul makes the saints the judges of 
‘the world and even of the angels. Jude has a picture of angels 
which kept not their first estate, who are reserved in everlasting 
-chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 
_Angels abound in the Apocalypse and have beautiful ministries 
iin the gospels. The literature on this subject is vast. 

We have seen how natural it was for Christianity to adopt a 
:good deal of the current mythology of the Old Testament as 
‘simple history. It was a part of its heritage. It also took, as in 
tthe conception of Satan, certain Old Testament myths and gave 
them new illustration and development. There was another 
element which had a great influence upon the composition of the 
New Testament. I mean Old Testament prophecy. It furnished 
many germs which grew and flowered into Christian thought and 
sometimes assumed mythical forms. For illustrations I need refer 
only to Professor Toy’s admirable work, “ Quotations in the New 
Testament.” 
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II. And now the question arises, Is there not also a New Testa- 
ment mythology which, if not wholly independent of Hebraic or 
other sources, is distinctively Christian in its development? The 
answer we get from the New Testament, it seems to me, is very 
definite. We can see there the fresh and distinct operation of the 
mythologizing tendency as it gathers around personality. This 
adoration of a person is not without important relation to the 
Old Testament conception of the Messiah. That furnished the 
atmosphere and the soil on which the new myth sprung, but per- 
sonality gave it its immense vitality. Some have taken the 
ground that Jesus was absolutely a myth. On the contrary, I 
believe that his deification was hastened by the fact that he had 
actually lived and died. This idealization was a process of apo- 
theosis, which finds illustration in other ancient religions and 
most distinctly in those of Greece and Rome. While there were 
purely imaginary heroes translated and personalized, perhaps, 
from conceptions of nature, there was also the worship of deified 
men. These honors were sometimes bestowed in the lifetime of 
the hero, as in the case of Alexander the Great and of Lysander. 
In the Oriental mind such an ascription to a living person might 
be simply flattery. When it was conferred after death and asso- 
ciated with regal power and with ideas of the divinity of the state, 
as in the case of the Roman emperors, it was patriotic and religious. 
The apotheosis conferred upon sixty persons by the Roman Senate 
from the time of Cesar to that of Constantine was an official 
honor; but in respect to a man like Marcus Aurelius, his exalted 
character must have been of great influence in helping the deifi- 
cation. He was long worshiped as a household divinity. Celsus 
(Origen contra Cel. 8, 36) refers to the worship of Antinous in 
Egypt, which was maintained a century after his birth. 

The deification of mortals is thus an established fact in religious 
history. So we may trace the apotheosis of Jesus in the New 
Testament. It would be interesting if we could follow its growth 
in chronological order. This we cannot easily do. We cannot 
speak with certainty of the dates of gospels and epistles. We can 
only approximate a chronological order by taking the older and 
undisputed epistles first and the gospels afterwards. This is all 
I attempt here. More important than the order of time is the 
order of ideas, the various stages in a process of apotheosis; but 
even these cannot be rigidly classified, simply because the imagi- 
nation in the same period of time may act with far more vehe- 
mence in one person than in another, and because it does not 
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always move step by step, but sometimes with the rush of 
wings. 

Taking the first epistles ascribed to Paul, there is a distinct 
difference in the degree of adoration paid to Jesus in Romans, 
Corinthians and Galatians, and in the other epistles traditionally 
ascribed tohim. This difference is so great as to have led some 
critics, notably Baur, to deny the Pauline authorship of all but 
Romans, Corinthians and Galatians. Such an important question 
cannot be decided on these grounds alone, for it is quite possible 
that this mythological conception of Christ constantly grew in the 
mind of the apostle, until it attained its later intensity. Other 
questions of style and internal evidence must enter into that 
determination. It would be interesting to know just where Paul 
himself stopped in the apotheosis of Jesus. Nevertheless I suspect 
that Dr. Albert Réville is right in saying we must admit that the 
idealization of Christ which is found in the disputed epistles of 
Paul has its germs in the epistles whose authorship is undisputed. 
‘“* Perhaps,” as he says, “ we should speak less of the Christology 
of Paul and more of a Pauline Christology.” This Christology, 
whether it be of Paul or of his followers, is essentially mytholog- 
ical at its highest point. Christianity set itself as strongly as 
did Hebraism against the worship of the powers of nature and the 
idolatrous use of images, but it apparently set no bounds to the 
idealization of humanity. That was not complete until the peas- 
ant of Nazareth was enthroned on the right hand of God. The 
process by no means stopped with the New Testament; but the 
limits of my essay will not permit me to go beyond its pages, to 
trace in the councils of the Church the final elevation of Jesus as 
a member of the triune deity. 

In Paul’s epistles the historic Jesus is almost ignored. Paul 
had not known him. He gives us no traditions of his life, no 
description of his person. He does not quote from his discourses ; 
he knows nothing of his miraculous birth. Paul was preaching 
the risen, the ascended Christ. He idealizes from the start. 

In Romans we have Christ presented as the Lord of the living 
and the dead, as the Judge of the world (ii. 16) and great stress 
is laid upon his sacrifice; but he is still the son of God. His 
subordination is complete. 

In Galatians we have Christ giving himself for our sins. Paul 
is confident that this gospel was not from man, but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ. In the fullness of time God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman under the law (Gal. iv. 4). The disciples 
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were likewise addressed as sons of God. In this grand epistle, 
with its magnificent appeal for a spiritual Christianity, with its 
bold protest against the bondage of forms and rituals of the old 
dispensation, Paul is far from any adoration of Christ except that 
revealed in vi. 14, “ But far be it from me to glory save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through which the world hath 
been crucified unto me and I unto the world.” There is no 
utterance in this epistle which cannot be reconciled with the 
humanity of Jesus Christ and his exalted sonship in God. Jesus 
is a rewarder and revenger, the Son and Lord. Likewise in 
2 Thessalonians, but there is no intimation of equality with God. 

In Corinthians Christ is presented as the power and wisdom of 
God. His lordship is assumed. There is a hint of his preéxist- 
ence: “ Neither let us tempt the Lord” (some manuscripts say 
Christ), “as some of them tempted, and perished by serpents ” 
(1 Cor. x. 9); as if the sins of the Israelites in the Old Testament 
were committed against him. Paul here is an undoubted mono- 
theist. There is but one central deity around whom all lesser 
lights revolve. “For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or on earth; as there are gods many, and 
lords many ; yet to us there is one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things, and we through him” (1 Cor. viii. 5, 6). 
The supremacy and the unity of God are undisputed. Christ is 
to be victorious over all his enemies, the last being death; and 
then the Son is to be subject to God, that God may be all in all. 

In Ephesians we pass to a warmer zone. The Christology is 
more glowing. We see Jesus raised by God from the dead, 
sitting at His right hand in heavenly places, far above all prin- 
cipalities and power and might and dominion and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come (Eph. i. 21). This ardent idealization goes on through 
the epistle, yet it is free from theistic dualism or tritheism. The 
absolute supremacy of the Father is still preserved, as in the 
passage, “ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and through all and in you all” (Eph. 
iv. 6). 

When we come to Colossians, the apotheosis of Jesus is car- 
ried into the outer realm of deity. He is made the creator of the 
heavens and the earth, “ the image of the invisible God, the first 
born of all creation, for in him were all things created in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things invisible, 
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whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers: ” “all 
things have been created through him and unto him” (Col. i. 
16). He is represented as sitting on the right hand of God. 

Thus far, excepting slight hints of preéxistence, the apotheosis 
of Jesus is wholly consistent with his humanity, as in the case of 
the apotheosis of a Roman emperor. But the process could not 
stop here. In Philippians the preéxistence of Christ seems to be 
taught as an attribute of his divinity. In the disputed verse 
(Philip. ii. 6) he is represented as existing in the form of God; 
and however we may translate the expression dpraypiv, he is 
described as putting aside all aspiration for equality with God 
and as taking upon himself the form of a servant, as being made 
in the likeness of man, and “ being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross. Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and 
gave unto him the name which is above every name ; that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father ” (Philip. ii. 8-11). 

The exaltation of Jesus flames in the opening chapter of 
Hebrews: “ God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in 
the prophets by divers portents and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son, whom he 
appointed heir of all things, through whom also he made the 
worlds ; who being the effulgence of his glory, and the very image 
of his substance, and upholding all things by the word of his 
power, when he had made purification of sins, sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high; having become by so much 
better than the angels, as he hath inherited a more excellent 
name than they” (Heb. i. 1-5). Then the writer proceeds by 
text and argument to show how much more exalted the Son is 
than the angels. In this same epistle light is thrown on the 
conception of Jesus by a free use of other mythical elements in 
the Old Testament, notably that of Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
“ without father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, but made like unto the Son of 
God.” 

In 1 Peter, likewise, it is said of Jesus, “having gone into 
heaven and is on the right hand of God, angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him” (1 Pet. 22). Waiving 
the question of the genuineness of 2 Peter (for I am dealing with 
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the books of the New Testament as they are bound in the present 
canon, and this serves well to illustrate the tendency of that age), 
we find in the first chapter of this epistle the strong suspicion of 
the writer that miraculous traditions will not be accepted even in 
that day unless attested by personal evidence, and that the divine 
exaltation of Jesus might be regarded as fabulous unless thus 
supported. “For we did not follow cunningly devised fables, 
when we made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eye-witnesses of his majesty. 
For he received from God the Father honor and glory, when 
there came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And this voice we 
ourselves heard come out of heaven, when we were with him in 
the holy mount” (2 Peter i. 16-19). The writer is already 
appealing to a tradition of the divine attestation of Jesus against 
the skepticism of his own day. There is also an attempt to 
support this evidence by argument from prophecy and by the 
assumption that propheey did not come by the will of man, but 
holy men of God spake, moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Still another conception connected with the exaltation and tri- 
umph of Jesus in the epistles was that of a dramatic resurrection 
which is heralded in the trump that sounds in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of 1 Corinthians, and which is brought out again in 1 Thess. 
iv. 16, “ For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of an archangel, and with the trump of 
God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” And in 2 Thess. 
i. 8 we have a picture of Jesus, revealed from heaven “ with ~the 
angels of his power in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them 
that know not God and to them that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus: who shall suffer punishment: even eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord and from the glory of his might.” 
In 2 Peter iii. 10 there is a vivid picture of the end of the world 
in which the Lord comes as a thief and in which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, and the earth also, and the works that are 
there shall be burned up. There is promise of a new heaven and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

These fervid images suggest the imagery of the Apoealypse. 
It is an interesting question whether the series of pictures that 
book contains, some of them beautiful and some grotesque, are 
the growth of mythical and archaic traditions. It seems probable 
that, in its present form, this book is the product of one highly 
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wrought mind who had felt the influence of the visionary pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel and Daniel in the Old Testament. But what- 
ever its origin, it is to be noted that the apotheosis of Jesus 
which appears in the book, though it takes different forms, is not 
carried higher and further than in the epistles. 

Let us now turn to the Gospel narratives. We at once perceive 
that, like the epistles, they differ greatly in their character. 
Matthew and Luke are different from Mark, and John is dis- 
tinctly different from the others. Modern New Testament crit- 
icism points to Mark as embodying the earliest tradition. It is 
here that we find the life of Jesus described with the greatest 
simplicity. Though we have the voice from heaven, the temptation 
by Satan, and the ministering angels, there is lacking altogether, 
as also in the epistles, the elaborate introductory mythology of 
Matthew and the still more elaborate mythology of Luke. Mark 
knows nothing of Jesus of Bethlehem; it is Jesus of Nazareth. 
His ministry begins with his baptism by John. His sonship is 
here attested by divine manifestation. It is in these two later 
Gospels, Matthew and Luke, that Christian mythology becomes 
more vivid, more audacious, and bursts into brilliant efflorescence. 

It would be a task beset with insuperable difficulty, to seek to 
separate Jesus’ view of his nature and mission from the view of 
him set forth by his disciples. "When we remember that our only 
material for judging what Jesus thought of himself is derived 
wholly from his reporters, we can proceed with no certainty. 
Beneath all the miraculous gauze and Messianic draperies with 
which Jesus is surrounded in the Gospels, we cannot fail to dis- 
cover the simplicity and moral eminence of the prophet who pro- 
tests against any exaltation of his person by which his moral 
influence shall be diminished. 

It is evident —and this is one proof of his humanity — that 
the Jesus of the Gospels accepted, for the most part, the myth- 
ology and the traditions of his own day. His views of demonology 
are those of his own time. His references to Noah and Jonah 
indicate a probable belief in their historic character, though this 
may be reportorial color. The Messianic conception has a strong 
influence on the Gospels. It is difficult to decide whether the 
disciples of Jesus imposed it upon him in the narrative, or 
whether it was something that he accepted himself; but it is 
noticeable that he is not made to appeal to a miraculous birth in 
proof of his mission. The mythical porticos to Matthew and 
Luke were later constructions. In the Pauline epistles the proof 
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of the divine power of Jesus seem to lie in his life, death, resur- 
rection and exaltation, not in the special circumstances of his 
birth. References in the epistles indicate a natural birth of 
Davidic lineage: “ When the fulness of the time came God sent 
forth his son born of a woman, born under the law” (Gal. iv. 4). 
“ His son, who was born of the seed of David according to the 
flesh” (Rom.i. 3). “Jesus Christ of the seed of David” (2 Tim. 
ii. 8). When we find that no New Testament writers but Mat- 
thew and Luke teach the miraculous conception, and that no 
appeal to it is made by Jesus or his apostles, this silence is ex- 
tremely significant. 

There is another important fact. The genealogies in both 
Matthew and Luke are strenuous attempts to establish the Davidic 
descent of Jesus. These two genealogies are utterly irreconcil- 
able with each other. They show that, at a time when it was felt 
necessary to appeal to genealogy, in conformity with the Hebrew 
tradition, in order to show the descent of the Messiah from 
David, there was no agreement as to the line of ancestry from 
which Jesus was derived. These genealogies would have had no 
significance if the father of Jesus were left out of the chain. 
Both of them describe the descent of the father of Jesus, whereas, 
if the miraculous conception were accepted at that time, they 
would naturally have given the genealogy of the mother. But 
there is no reference in the New Testament to the ancestry of his 
mother. 

The story of the boy Jesus in the temple evidently contradicts 
the account of the miraculous birth. His mother was astonished 
at his understanding and answers, and said unto him: “Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? Both thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them, How is it that 
ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business? And they understood not the saying which he spake 
unto them.” Compare this with the elaborate annunciation made 
to Mary, the revelation of the angels and the joy of Simeon at 
seeing the infant, and it is easy to see that Mary ought not to 
have had the slightest surprise at the precociousness of her twelve- 
year-old boy. Indeed, she should rather have been surprised if 
he did not begin to fulfill the predictions made of him. Mary, 
at least, ought to have understood the matter. The fact that the 
stories of the miraculous birth were used to introduce the narra- 
tives in Matthew and Luke without regard to their inconsistency 
with the temple tradition, or with the genealogies, shows, as 
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Réville suggests, that at this stage of the composition of the 
Gospels, the compilers did not feel at liberty to reject traditions 
which had become current, even if they conflicted in character 
with other traditions. It cannot escape notice that the myths 
recorded in Matthew and Luke are of two different forms, and 
that in many of their details they are irreconcilable with each 
other. The scene of the annunciation is different in Luke from 
that of Matthew. Luke knows nothing of the visit of the Magi 
and the flight into Egypt. There are other differences which I 
have not now space to indicate. That no reconciliation was 
effected or attempted is an interesting proof of the spontaneous 
and independent character of these mythical elements. They are 
flowers of the imagination of different hue, but growing on the 
same soil. 

The evidence is overwhelming, however, that the early Chris- 
tians —the contemporaries of Jesus, his apostles and their imme- 
diate followers — knew nothing of the virgin birth, and that they 
thought of him as did the “many” described in Mark vi. 2-4, 
who found nothing in his birth to account for his remarkable 
teachings, and who said, “Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary and brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? 
and are not his sisters here with us?” As Harnack has well 
shown, the expression in the Apostles’ creed “ born of the Virgin 
Mary” does not come from the Apostolic age, and has no Apos- 
tolic authority. 

The question of the motive and the source of the miraculous 
story of the birth may be answered differently. In later times 
great dogmatic importance attached to the assumption that nat- 
ural generation from Adam involved the guilt, or, at least, the 
stain, of the fall. We must beware of throwing this idea back 
upon the New Testament. The genealogies and the Gospels 
show, on the contrary, the proud effort which was made to estab- 
lish the natural generation of Jesus from David, and in Luke 
clear back to Adam. This would not have been done if any 
taint of sin had been supposed to lurk in this derivation. Un- 
usual circumstances marked the birth of Isaac, Samson and 
Samuel. The same tendency appears in the birth of John the 
Baptist, who was born against all probability. 

The influence which early ascetic views may have had upon the 
narrative needs to be taken into account, but it is easy from the 
hint given in Matthew to connect this story at once with a misap- 
plication of the prophecy of Is. vii. 14, “‘ Behold a young woman 
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shall conceive and bear a son and shall call his name Immanuel.” 
This misapplication was favored by a mistranslation in the Sep- 
tuagint; the Greek word zdp6evos, “ virgin,” was used to render the 
Hebrew word mmby, more properly rendered a “ young woman,” 
married or unmarried. In Matthew, in which every attempt was 
made to reconcile the birth and life of Jesus with Hebrew pro- 
phecy, this misunderstood text found an exegesis in the tradition 
of the virgin birth. 

Among all the New Testament stories none are more mythical in 
character than these of the virgin birth. None show more distinctly 
the spirit of the old mythologies. The Hindu story of Krishna 
at once occurs to us, and Greek myths in which one parent was 
a god. The accomplished director of the Guimet Museum of 
Comparative Religions in Paris, with whom I conversed on this 
subject, assumes a direct relationship between the New Testament 
myth and the Hindu. But it seems to me that direct or conclu- 
sive evidence of this relationship is lacking. The historic deriva- 
tion may be difficult to trace, either on this or any other line, 
but the psychological relationship between this and similar myths 
is evident. 

The idea of the preéxistence of Jesus, which we have already 
noted in the Epistles, may have had its influence in creating the 
story, precisely as was the case with the Greek divinities who 
became incarnated in an exceptional way. Thus it is possible 
that the idealization of Jesus proceeded backwards, so to speak, 
from the conception of his resurrection and ascension to that of 
his preéxistence, and later to the story of his miraculous human 
birth. In any case, stories of the childhood of Jesus probably 
did not arise until after his death, when legend began to weave 
itself around his birth and early years. 

It is important to note that, while the oldest Gospel sources do 
not contain this legend, the latest Gospel, that of John, does not 
contain it either. Not that it was necessarily unknown to the 
writer, but in the proem of John we have a metaphysical or 
philosophical foundation for the life of Jesus, which was thought 
superior to the poetic narratives of Matthew and Luke. The 
idealization of Jesus is boldly proclaimed at the start and his 
preéxistence and divinity. “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. All things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that hath been made” 
(John i. 1).1 ’ 


1 The great mass of traditional material from which the Gospels were 
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The other Gospel stories which revolve round the life and 
personality of Jesus may be divided into two classes, — the 
miracles of healing and those which more arbitrarily display his 
power and authority. 

Concerning the healing miracles we are not in a position to be 
dogmatic. Many of them, especially those relating to the healing 
of nervous diseases, come within the range of possibility. In this 
day of faith cure, mind cure, Christian Science and the Colo- 
rado Messiah, there are well-attested instances of rapid healing 
wrought through the relation of psychological to physiological 
laws. But assuming the possession and use of such a power by 
Jesus, any success in this direction had its influence in kindling 
the imagination of the multitude. Some of the stories were 
undoubtedly enlarged, expanded and ornamented with details 
and embellishments of the original fact. Other stories grew up 
which had no historic basis. I have not space in this paper to 
take up the miracles of healing in detail. A good example of 
the way in which these and other New Testament legends may be 
treated in the light of modern criticism is shown in the article on 
“The Raising of the Dead in the Synoptic Gospels,” by Edwin 
A. Abbott, in the New Wortp for September, 1896. Dr. 
Abbott believes that bodily healing was far less frequent than the 
Synoptic Gospels would lead us to suppose. He holds that the 
miracle at Nain cannot be explained as fact, but may be ex- 
plained as poetry ; that it was not history, but “ metaphor mis- 
understood.” 

The sending of the evil spirits into the swine is a more gro- 
tesque story, possibly showing what is foreign to the New Testa- 
ment, a trace of ritualistic or satirical humor. To a Hebraic 
mind evil spirits might naturally find their abode in these unclean 
animals ; and the act of Jesus in transferring them there might 
be construed as a tribute to the Mosaic ritual. It is noticeable 
that the story is told without any desire to shield the moral per- 
fection of Jesus. The ethical questions involved in the destruc-. 


sifted is suggested in John xxi. 25: “And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself would not contain the books that should be written.” 
Likewise, we find in the comment at the close of the same Gospel an indica- 
tion of the way in which the writer in his time had seen a tradition grow up 
around the words of Jesus (xxi. 23): “This saying therefore went forth 
among the brethren, that that disciple should not die : yet Jesus said not unto 
him, that he should not die; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee ?” 
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tion of so much property without regard to the owners of the 
swine were, apparently, not even thought of. 

This story is a sort of bridge between the miracles of healing, 
in which the love and humanity of Jesus appear, and those which 
represent him as exercising power in an arbitrary and wanton 
way. One of these stories is the blasting of the fig-tree. Here 
the extraordinary physical power which is ascribed to Jesus is 
awarded to him at the expense of his moral serenity and good 
temper. It reminds us of the story of the Apocryphal Gospels of 
his withering the arm of the teacher who was about to strike him. 
Likewise, when Jesus is described in the Epistles as coming to 
take vengeance on his enemies, we feel that the picture of his 
martial power is morally inferior to the picture of the good shep- 
herd who seeks and saves that which is lost, and is totally incon- 
sistent with the non-resistant preaching of the Sermon om the 
Mount. The stories of the feeding of the multitude and of the 
miraculous draught of fishes may be an enlargement of some 
natural germ of experience. 

Distinctly mythical in form and material seems the story of 
the turning of the water into wine. The stilling of the tempest 
is akin to stories of Neptune and Poseidon, though these Greek 
and Roman divinities were just as likely to set the sea in com- 
motion when the humor served them. The injunction to Peter 
to catch a fish, in which he should find a piece of money, may 
have grown from a proverb or metaphor. 

If the story of the miraculous birth of Jesus furnishes the 
dawn to the Gospels, the story of the resurrection furnishes its 
sunset. It is interesting to note that, as with the miracles of 
healing, a large number of people are willing to-day to regard the 
reappearance of Jesus after death as possible who would not have 
so regarded it twenty-five or thirty years ago. This is largely 
due to the influence of modern spiritualism. A few Unitarian 
ministers, neither superstitious nor uncritical, who are supposed 
to represent the rationalism of the day, still regard the New Tes- 
tament story of the reappearance of Jesus as coming within the 
limits of human experience. They would take the resurrection 
out of the category of exceptional occurrences and make it a 
natural event, to the extent of admitting the power of Jesus to 
manifest himself after death in a spiritual body. It is clear, 
however, that in the Gospels it was regarded as unnatural and 
extraordinary. In view of the mass of psychological phenomena 
presented to us to-day for explanation, we cannot be dogmatic 
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concerning such phenomena as are recorded in the story of the 
resurrection, whether we consider them as subjective or other- 
wise. Nevertheless, in spite of all that modern spiritualism has 
attempted, thus far we have no instance, universally accepted, of 
a single human being returning after death, and thus furnishing 
incontestable proof of a life beyond the grave. The more recent 
attempts of spiritualistic mediums to produce direct material and 
visible evidence of the return of spirits in the phenomena known 
as “materialization’’ may be characterized as trickery of the 
most materialistic kind. The general disinclination of spiritual- 
ists to submit these phenomena to scientific investigation is a 
lamentable confession of weakness. The story of the resurrection 
of Jesus may be assigned, on the other hand, to an order of 
myths not uncommon in other religions. They may have had 
theiporigin in psychical beliefs or experiences ; but like the virgin 
birth, they naturally form a part of the idealization or apotheosis 
of the central hero. 

The dramatic story of the ascension appears in two of the 
Gospels and is given in more detail in the Acts. It suggests a 
throng of similar stories in Greek and other mythologies, in 
which the god or divine messenger miraculously returned to the 
heavenly abode, after finishing his work on earth. 

The aureole which the imagination placed around the head of 
Jesus was soon kindled round the heads of his apostles. This is 
already seen in the Gospels. Dr. E. A. Abbott, in the article 
mentioned, asserts that the later the Gospel, the more it says 
about the apostolic miracles. This growing tendency is further 
developed in the Acts of the Apostles. While a large portion of 
the book proceeds with smoothness, graphic detail and the cir- 
cumstance of historic narrative, the miraculous powers ascribed to 
the apostles are brought sufficiently into the foreground. Some 
of the miracles are of the healing order, such as the restoration of 
Eutychus from the dead, and we find the multitude sending 
handkerchiefs and aprons to Paul to be blessed by him for the 
healing of the sick. But there are illustrations also of the exer- 
cise of unusual power, to attest the divine commission or to punish 
offenders. Peter is miraculously delivered from prison ; Ananias 
and Sapphira are struck dead for lying; Paul temporarily blinds 
a sorcerer. Discourses in the Acts, on the other hand, are singu- 
larly free from claims of miraculous power. The full develop- 
ment of the mythical spirit around the apostles was to take place 
in a later time and find exuberant manifestations in a mass of 
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legends, until, finally, infallibility was ascribed to the words and 
writings of all the apostles, and that infallibility was extended to 
the supposed successors of Saint Peter. 

The Acts of the Apostles affords us two interesting illustrations 
of the rapid way in which even the apostles themselves might 
be deified. Paul and Barnabas were preaching and healing in 
Lycaonia, and the people cried out, “The gods have come down 
to us in the likeness of man.” They called Barnabas Jupiter, 
and Paul Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that the eloquence of Paul restrained 
the priests of Jupiter and the people from sacrificing to Barnabas 
and himself. Likewise, after the shipwreck of Saint Paul, the 
people of Melita, when they saw the serpent light on his hand, 
were disposed to think he was a murderer, whom justice had 
overtaken ; but when, without harm, he had cast off the serpent, 
they changed their minds and thought he was a god. These 
stories well illustrate the tendency of that age in a Greek or 
Syriac Greek community. It was still as natural to believe that 

“a man of extraordinary power was a god in disguise as it was in 
the Homeric Age. It reminds us again that it is not necessary 
to suppose that Jesus never existed in order to account for his 
mythical elevation. The myth had a historical kernel in an 
extraordinary personality, and we may be justified in drawing 
some conclusions as to the character of Jesus from the halo of 
adoration which gathered around him. The Greek influence 
upon Christianity was soon to be felt in Christian philosophy, but 
this illustration. from the Acts shows that it was early felt in 
Christian mythology. It was easy under that influence to deify a 
man even when he was living. The protest which Christianity, 
under the inspiration of Hebrew monotheism, made against this 
form of idolatry did not save it from the consequences of that 
tendency, as the divine honors paid to Jesus and to his mother, 
and the mythical powers ascribed to the apostles, sufficiently 
prove. 

As for that mythical form of apotheosis by which Jesus be- 
came a member of the Trinity, it cannot be found in the New 
Testament. We simply find there the seed from which it natu- 
rally grew when steeped in the Greek mind. But if we cannot 
find the Trinity in the New Testament, neither can we maintain 
that Peter and Paul were Unitarians, in the modern sense of 
that term. In the late Epistles Jesus is more God than man ; 


it is easier to confound him with God than to identify him with 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 30. 20 
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man. This is the Scriptural justification of Trinitarianism or 
rather of the dualism which has taken that name; for it can 
hardly be said that the Holy Ghost has been equally honored 
with the other members of the Trinity. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the importance of a fresh 
study of New Testament mythology at this time. Many years 
have been spent in the study of textual criticism, centuries in 
verbal exegesis, and in the present century a new impulse has 
been given to the study of the historic aspects of the New Testa- 
ment. We need now to study with more diligence and thorough- 
ness its poetic and mythical elements. As the result of such 
study, we shall comprehend better the spirit, mind and character 
of the writers of that age. We shall see that it was not an age of 
definition, that its conceptions were not expressed in dogma any 
more than the theology of Homer was put into dogma and creed. 
The New Testament myths throw an invaluable light on the 
whole subsequent history of Christian theology. They show how 
myths may harden into definition and creed, and become a tram- 
mel instead of an inspiration to religious thought and feeling. 
When we have examined their origin and traced their develop- 
ment, we have in most cases disposed of their assumptions. Dr. 
Martineau has called attention to the great damage done by the 
extravagant development of the Messianic conception. 

On the other hand, we shall find new points of sympathy with 
the early Christian age in that enthusiasm which led it to idealize 
humanity for humanity’s sake. The study of the form which 
this enthusiasm took, though radiating into pictures which are 
conflicting and contradictory, cannot fail to be of the profoundest 
interest. The student of the life of Jesus. by taking away the 
mythical wrappings which have surrounded him, may get closer 
to his simple humanity; but poetic and imaginative pictures of 
him and his life are necessary to the total impression of his 
character, and reveal also, and sometimes more strongly, the 
character of the age upon which it was wrought. In our own 
age the idealization still goes on, and within lines of possibility 
and imitation. 

Democracy has wrought but one greater triumph than when it 
took a peasant of Galilee and raised him to the throne of God; 
it was when it raised the same peasant to the acme of moral 
perfection as the ideal of our humanity. By no accident of 
history but by the inevitable forces of moral evolution he and his 
disciples, for eighteen hundred years, have been photographed 
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into a composite picture of moral excellence; and we, as we look 
steadfastly into this face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, are changed from glory to glory even as by the spirit 
of the Lord. 


SAMUEL J. Barrows. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION ON 
THE GENESIS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


WueEn Paul introduced his inspiring conception of the as- 
cended Jesus as the object of Christian love, a loss was mingled . 
with the gain. The dazzling religious significance of the risen 
Lord, empowered to rule as the head of humanity, made Paul 
content to lose from mind the inadequate conditions of Christ's 
earthly existence, the Christ according to the flesh. In spite of 
the Synoptic Gospels, this was the general result for the early 
churches. Hardly was Luke’s Gospel given to the world, when 
the Ephesian writer presented a version of Jesus which loses the 
original personality in a theological conception. Even the earli- 
est form of the Apostles’ Creed ignores everything between the 
virgin birth and the death under Pilate. After the Apologists 
had exchanged the notion of the Jewish Messiah for the Greek 
conception of the Logos, the earthly Jesus began to fade alto- 
gether, and attention rested on the supermundane and premun- 
dane relations of the Son and the Father. The mysteries of 
generated and ungenerated being or the union of two natures un- 
confounded in one person constituted a knowledge of Christ. The 
western monks restored the picture of the life of Jesus, but at 
first with such a bias of ascetic interest that the express object 
of the Lord’s life and birth seems to be the lesson of perfect 
celibacy. Augustine’s influence was a happy corrective, and 
the names of St. Bernard and St. Francis mark the stages of a 
history by which the real Jesus penetrated the popular imagina- 
tion of Western Europe. The Protestant revival of dogma was 
a temporary check. So long, indeed, as the Christological dogma 
remains in force, it is difficult to see the original man of actual 
history simply and consistently, or, seeing, to be content. Even 
the author of “ The Christ of To-Day” turns with dissatisfaction 
from the “ broken lights” of the Synoptic Gospels to a vague, 
pantheistic conception of a Christ equivalent to the Spirit of God. 
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The theological bias is not the only one. Modern interests 
have made men discover in Jesus the spokesman of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, or the preacher of socialism, communism, and 
even of anarchy. Every such partial vision or hallucination im- 
presses the duty of knowing first of all how Jesus was related 
to the society of his own age and the conditions of his own time. 
Doubtless there will always be a belief about Jesus, a gospel of 
his person. Doubtless the defining principle of the Christian 
‘religion will forever be found incorporate in him. He will be 
an emblem, an argument, a proof, a manifestation. As man, he 
may always be for us, as for Augustine, a supreme instance of 
‘divine visitations of grace. In his lowly humanity he can still 
‘mediate our faith and love toward God, and his gospel may re- 
main as the greatest social force of all the ages. Prior, however, 
‘to any belief about him, to all bestowal of exalted functions on 
‘him, we need to comprehend him within the framework of his 
-own historic period. Only so can we escape the caprices of our 
contemporary interests, the illusions due to exigencies of our own 
‘moral and religious problems. 

Uncertain as we may be in discriminating certain historical de- 
‘tails in the haze of devout legend, the outlines of Jesus’ activity 
-and the principles of his religion are clearly apprehensible. Two 

generations of scientific theology give us confidence to say this. 
‘The chief difficulty to-day is not with denials from historical skep- 
ticism, but with the churchman’s insistence that we must bring to 
the simplicity of the synoptic record a subjective apprehension 
‘traditional in the preaching of the church. Even scholars who 
-aim at a critical and scientific method are thus influenced in their 
-construction of the synoptic material. Their exposition rests on 
the view that Jesus spoke from an exclusive knowledge, by virtue 
-of his unique commission. The Ritschlian, like the Johannine 
‘writer, derives all from a unique consciousness of Sonship to God 
‘which eludes our scientific inquiry. We start with his Messianic 
‘consciousness, for which there is no human explanation, and accept 
‘the truths which came to him by this mysterious spiritual privi- 
‘lege, — truths of conduct, truths about God, truths of moral predic- 
tion. This is simply recourse to the idea of special and immedi- 
ate revelation, a supernaturalism more or less attenuated in the 
exposition, but an all-pervasive embarrassment to our efforts after 
a genuinely historical comprehension. Dr. Beyschlag’s “ New 
Testament Theology ” (second edition: I. 35) gives this point of 
view: “A general human unity with God given to all by their 
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birth or won on the path of their own development — such is not 
the proclamation of Jesus. Only for his own self is he certain 
of this fellowship with God, as immediate and original. From 
it, however, from the consciousness of his unique Sonship to God, 
grows the sense of his saving mission, the impulse of his calling 
to help his brethren to a similar fellowship with God. . . . From 
this starting point is unfolded all his good tidings, his teaching 
and preaching in all its aspects.” 

Such a treatment of the Christian origins cannot satisfy the 
scientific mind. Even when an inward perception of God is 
made the ultimate fact in all religious life, the historian endeavors 
to explain the development of religious ideas by organic con- 
ditions. The prophets felt their message to be the word of the 
Lord, but their formulations of the divine will are seen to be 
influenced by social and political conditions. Above all, the data 
of our Synoptic Gospels do not admit of this construction. Jesus 
addresses his hearers as heirs in common with himself to a reve- 
lation in the past, a religious tradition. The hymnic passage, 
Matthew xi. 27-30, on which Beyschlag’s method is founded, can- 
not be read as a statement of the clear initial consciousness with 
which Jesus began his career. It is the outcome of his experi- 
ences. It expresses the final ground to which he was driven in 
his conflict with the trammels of rabbinism. It is the mood of a 
great moment of culminating, exultant enlightenment, the full dis- 
covery of his own independent religious certainty and religious 
leadership. Repudiated by the Pharisees, he is not vanquished. 
He only recognizgs that a true knowledge of God is limited to 
himself and his humble followers, and declares that only those 
can recognize his divine commission who have won from him a 
satisfying sense of God’s Fatherhood. It is nothing but dogmatic 
prepossession that ignores the antithetic element of this prophetic 
certainty in order to claim that the whole content of the teaching 
of Jesus is an unmediated revelation. In any case the historian 
cannot be limited by the form of the prophet’s self-certainty. 
What Jesus taught the weary and heavy-laden was not a totally 
new set of ideas, but new or rather neglected and undeveloped re- 
lations of ideas. It was a great ethical simplification of religious 
tradition, and the outburst of this exalted moment of self-confi- 
dence when baffled and rejected only invites us to apply historical 
psychology and determine the pressure of conditions which guided 
him to his simplification of religion and which enforced confidence, 
both in his divine commission to guide men and in the divinity of 
the religious knowledge accepted by his humble associates. 
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When we abandon the method of Beyschlag and consider Jesus 
in the light of his environment, the conventional theological pre- 
sentation of the preaching of Jesus gives way to something more 
allied to modern social interests. We gain an insight into the 
democratic, humanitarian tendency which made Christianity sen- 
sitive to the distresses of the poor and the oppressed. We win 
some sympathy with Renan’s dictum that Christianity was to 
antiquity what socialism is to modern times. “It is the glory of 
Judxo-Christianity to have given voice to the poor, to have ex- 
pressed in harsh and eloquent terms the socialist protest against 
wicked men of wealth and the injustice of the worldly ” (“ His- 
tory of Israel,” V. 353). It is easy to overdo this popular strain. 
It requires only zeal without knowledge to say with Dr. George 
D. Herron that Jesus taught economic communism, or, with the 
Italian economist Professor Nitti, “ We are bound to admit that 
Christianity was a vast economic revolution more than anything 
else” (‘Catholic Socialism,” p. 64). He who links the name of 
Jesus with revolutionary social ideals forgets what was to happen 
before that generation should pass. The modern reformer views 
the social fabric as plastic in the hands of man. For Jesus re- 
form was a miraculous, divine replacement of the present order 
by another. He believed the perfect world to be immediately 
impending, and he taught men to be worthy of a perfect world. 
His principles remain as the claims of the ideal, and, for that 
very reason, they furnish a steady illumination to conscience, a 
goal for striving, a rebuke to failure and shortcoming. By the 
very transcendency of his predicted ideal, howgver, his precepts 
do not solve all the problems of present adjustment in an imper- 
fect world. The one most obvious counsel of this sort cannot 
serve the revolutionist alone. Pay to Cesar what is Cesar’s, 
and bend all the energies to achieve the will of God. 

We may not, however, lightly dismiss the suggestion of eco- 
nomic interests. Professor Nowack has interestingly shown how 
questions of social welfare and social unity determined the great 
prophetic messages and their codification in law. It would be 
remarkable if the heir of the prophets, in his revival of the 
prophetic hope of the kingdom of God, did not find some occasion 
for his activity in breaches of the social unity. It is probably 
true that economic miseries stirred the heart of Jesus. It is 
doubtless true that the poor suffered from misgovernment, and 
that questions of property figured large in the teaching of the 
first Christians. It is not possible, however, to allege that condi- 
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tions had recently become acute, and that a crisis of hardship and 
injustice evoked or accentuated the first Christian preaching. 
Doubtless.under Herod the Great there was suffering, for Herod 
did not confine himself to his legitimate revenues, but extorted 
wealth illegally from the prosperous and allowed his agents a like 
abuse of power. The complaints made after his death to Arch- 
elaus and in Rome (Josephus, “ Antiquities,” xvii. 8,4; xvii. 11, 
2) voice indeed the resentment of the prosperous rather than the 
poor, and we may perhaps infer that under the normal operation 
of government the conditions would not have been intolerable. 
Certainly the petitions to Archelaus show no unanimity in defin- 
ing the grievances. Some request a reduction in certain taxes, 
others the abolition of duties on public sales and purchases, 
others still the release of prisoners. Under the Roman procur- 
ators after 6 A. D., the burden of taxation and official extortion 
provokes complaint, but the impression to be gained from the 
narrative of Josephus is that the economic situation improved, 
and that all the Judean uprisings against Rome were due to other 
than economic causes. Hausrath’s suggestion that the evils of 
the Roman system of taxation stimulated all political and reli- 
gious upheavals can hardly be applied to the case of the Galilean 
disciples, for the plain reason that the system did not prevail in 
Galilee. Taxes and customs were paid to Antipas alone, and the 
tetrarch’s revenues were limited to the sum of two hundred talents, 
no extravagant sum (“ Antiquities,” xvii. 11,4). Very possibly 
the tetrarch knew how to obtain more, as his father had be- 
fore him; but there is no record of protests from the Galilean 
population like those in Judea. The rabbis have recorded the 
easier economic conditions of Galilee. “If any one wishes to be 
rich, let him go north; if he wants to be wise, let him come 
south.” It was easier, they said, to rear a forest of olive-trees in 
Galilee than one child in Judwa. The cost of living was much 
lower, the natural resources greater. Josephus has a glowing 
description of the teeming fertility and prosperity of Galilee. 
‘Their soil is universally rich and fruitful; and full of plantations 
of trees of all sorts, insomuch that, by its fruitfulness, it invites 
the most slothful to take pains in its cultivation. Accordingly it 
is all cultivated by its inhabitants, and no part of it lies idle” 
(“ Wars,” iii. 8,2). Modern explorers confirm this picture. The 
mountains and the plains were covered with oaks, walnuts, olives, 
sycamores, figs, palms, grapes and garden growths. The Sea of 
Galilee was completely enringed by thriving towns with trades of 
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dyeing, tanning, boat-building and fish-curing. The lake had an 
enormous wealth of fish, and this profitable industry made the 
region famous abroad before it became the Christian’s Holy 
Land (G. A. Smith’s “ Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” 
p- 462). 

It is true that the stories of the Gospels borrow illustrations 
from debts and debtors’ prisons, from bankruptcy and usury, and 
the devouring of widows’ houses, but if illustrations are to be 
pressed to yield a general scientific description, we might correct 
a little of Hausrath’s gloomy coloring by remembering that the 
only complaint in the Gospels about wages is with regard to a 
case of too generous payment, a day’s wage for an hour’s work 
(Matt. xx. 1-15). Using this passage as others have been used, 
we might declare that the employers of that age were of an unex- 
ampled generosity. There is, in short, no evidence that these 
illustrations reflect some special misery of the people recently 
become acute and intolerable. Even in happy ages we may 
allude to the poor who are always with us, and Jesus, who made 
that allusion, seems to expect no change in that fact for the pre- 
sent world. There is, moreover, no hint that any such instances 
of misfortune by themselves prompted the fresh movement in 
religion. Nor, again, may we infer that communism was a 
feature of that movement. The language in which the author of 
Acts seems-to give that impression for the earliest church in 
Jerusalem cannot be and is not by prudent scholars used in sup- 
port of the thesis. Eduard von Hartmann tells us that the 
Jewish Christians held private ownership to be theft, a crime 
against community ownership worthy of capital punishment. But 
this is based only upon Peter’s remark that both the land and the 
money paid for it belonged to Ananias to do as he would with it, 
but that he need not have lied about it. Professor Nitti, exag- 
gerating a remark of Renan, informs us that John the Baptist 
preached communism. The evidence for this is certainly not 
John’s advice to be content with one’s wages. It must be the 
recommendation that the man with two coats should share with 
the man who had none. But let him that reads understand! Do 
advocates of economic communism mean by their specific nothing 
more than the old familiar benevolences? Among the disciples 
‘in Galilee we find no evidence of a revolt from society’s accepted 
economic system because of poverty. The apostolic simplicity, 
communism if you please, on missionary journeys seems to be 
enjoined from a sound missionary policy, and the conditions 
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which Peter alludes to in his words, “ We left all and followed 
thee” (Mark x. 28), are certainly not complained of. Peter had 
a house in Capernaum (Luke iv. 38) and owned a fishing boat, 
as did his partners James and John (Luke v. 2,10). Levi the 
publican is prosperous and can afford a feast to a large company 
in his own house (Luke v. 29). The disciples are, of course, 
without wealth. They have the social and religious sympathies 
of the poor. To such sympathies were addressed the beatitudes 
for the poor and the lowly. The scanty evidence, however, con- 
firms the words of George Adam Smith: “ Not wealthy, they 
were independent, with no servile tempers about them ; and with 
no private or trade wrongs disadjusting their consciences” 
(“ Historical Geography of Holy Land,” p. 463). Mere lack of 
plenty, we may believe, was not suffering to the hardy population 
of a flourishing province in the rigorous but contented simplicity 
of Oriental life. The mere pressure of daily toil was not the 
directing cause of the new current in religion. 

This conclusion is borne out by the attitude of Jesus toward 
riches and poverty. With an eye single to the moral demands of 
the impending kingdom, he declares that the service of God can- 
not be blended with the service of Mammon. Just as he impa- 
tiently refuses to be a judge in dividing an inheritance, he is 
silent about slavery and inequality of social opportunity. He does 
not criticise the irresponsible claim of the wage payer in his story, 
to do as he pleases with money that is his own. All his sayings 
about wealth breathe either a supreme indifference to the goods 
that perish or declare them a hindrance to higher interests, obsta- 
cles that clog the way to perfection. When the rich young man | 
is told to give his goods to the poor, it is not the abolition of 
poverty that is aimed at. It is the good of the young man him- 
self, who attracts the love of Jesus and who by the renunciation 
may prove his fitness to join the self-denying missionary band 
without a distracting interest. What Jesus desires in his fol- 
lowers is neither pecuniary ease nor penury, but moral heroism. 
“ Whoever forsaketh not all that he hath cannot be my disciple ” 
(Luke xiv. 33). We may refuse to believe that this means an 
ascetic and absolute abandonment of ownership. We are not 
told that Peter and Andrew gave away their house in Capernaum 
(Mark i. 29). Jesus is content with Zaccheus, who promises 
only half of his goods for the poor (Luke xix. 8). The mission- 
ary company must make the complete sacrifice and depend on 
simple hospitality in their. work as fishers of men. For every 
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‘aspirant for the Kingdom of God, also, there must be no divided 
heart. Earthly possession must cease to be a mastering aim. 
So far from complaining of poverty, Jesus protests against con- 
cerns that only baffle spiritual resolve. ‘Give us to-day to-mor- 
row’s bread” is no ery of despair. It only teaches him who 
prays to be content with that simplicity which was compatible 
with high living in Galilee. Stern as this attitude is, it is not an 
ascetic revolt from a hopeless system of things. Jesus lived in 
marked contrast to the gloomy Baptist. He bore the reproach 
of eating and drinking. He exhorts men to believe that God 
knows the human need of food and raiment, and his confidence 
in the material bounty of God is far too buoyant and optimistic 
for our hard Northern world with its bitter social perils. All the 
utterances about wealth are summed up in the counsel to seek 
righteousness and to receive life’s supply of necessities as a sup- 
plement to the real good. This is in the same spirit as Paul’s 
advice to have as though one had not. It may well be that in 
the socialist state the moral precepts of Jesus will find their 
economic expression, but Jesus dealt with religion, not with 
economics. Pecuniary condition, as such, had nothing to do with 
the new religious conceptions introduced by Jesus. 

Nevertheless, it is plain that a social question had arisen in the 
Jewish nation and that it helps to interpret all the thoughts of 
Jesus. A division had come to pass which threatened to disinherit 
the mass of the Galilean population in the sphere of religion 
itself. It was a day when the yearning of the people was kindled 
by fresh hopes of the Kingdom of God. The condition for real- 
izing this hope was righteousness. In the Talmud zeal for the 

“Law on the part of the whole nation is the condition of the 
great gift, and the Sabbath law is singled out as the most com- 
plete test. “If Israel observed only two Sabbaths as is due, 
it would be at once redeemed.” The expected and demanded 
restoration of the nation’s righteousness by Elias come again 
finds mention in the words of Jesus, Mark ix. 12. Apart from 
this conception, the individual’s admission to the kingdom turned 
upon his personal righteousness. The Baptist’s stern proclama- 
tion of a winnowing judgment day shows us the anxiety, in the 
time of Jesus, of this thought of a sifting within the nation. The 
Baptist, Jesus, the scribes, all agree on this demand for right- 
eousness. All agree that righteousness is doing the will of God. 
But what is the will of God and what is it to do that will? It is 
in answering this question that Jesus departs from the standards 
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of the religious leaders of the nation. That divergence is the 
matter requiring explanation. It is not enough to answer that 
Jesus was sure of a divine warrant for his independence. The 
historian looks for a human occasion for the independence of 
Jesus as for Luther’s. Wellhausen quotes the common Jewish 
criticism that all the ideas of Jesus are found in the Talmud, and 
he answers, “ Yes, everything and a great deal more! How came 
he even to make a beginning of extricating the true and eternal 
from that confusion of legalist lore? Why did no one else do 
it?”’ To Wellhausen’s second question we make no answer. 
The first is not so hopeless. 

In the seat of Moses sate then the scribes and the Pharisees. 
We know the painfully scrupulous practice of these circles and 
their painfully exact construction of the will of God. Ceremonial 
purity and punctiliousness in religious dues were the Pharisaic 
ideals. Professor Schiirer (II. i. 230 f.) gives us a picture of 
the expensiveness of such a religion. Aside from the offerings 
of victims for sacrifice, — sin offerings, trespass offerings, meat 
offerings and others, there were the numerous dues of first fruits 
and offerings of the choicest fruits, the first-born of cattle or a 
money ransom for it when unclean, the ransom for the first-born 
male child, the priest’s share of all slaughtered flesh or of the 
sheep-shearing and, most exacting of all, the tithes of every man- 
ner of food products. To this we are to add the didrachma 
temple tax and the free-will offerings ranging from the widow’s 
mite to the rich man’s handsome donation. One of these de- 
mands singles itself out as specially burdensome on the poor cul- 
tivator. If we suppose that taxes levied by government were 
already ground for complaint, what must be said of this demand 
for the temple of ten per cent of all the ingathering (Num. xviii. 
20-32), not to speak of the second tithe to be spent by the owner 
in a sacrificial feast at Jerusalem (Deut. xiv. 22-26). Such a re- 
ligious duty must have been a sheer impossibility for the small 
farmer, but just this oppressive law was the one on which the 
Pharisees rigidly insisted, tithing, as we know from the gospels, 
even the meanest garden weeds in their anxiety to be obedient. In 
point of fact, this law was neglected by numbers of people, who 
therefore simply from economic causes bore the reproach of being 
sinners against the law of God. We may well believe also that, 
having failed of legal righteousness in this fashion, they became 
negligent in other matters as well and steadily lost caste. 

The second legal demand on which the rigorous leaders of the 
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nation insisted was ceremonial purity. Scribal definition had 
refined and intensified the simpler demands of the original Law of 
cleanness, as it had also magnified and complicated the Sabbath 
law. We do not need to imagine that the extreme refinements 
and subtleties of the Talmud were common practice in the day of 
Jesus, but these “traditions of the elders” were, as the gospels 
imply, the Pharisaic ideal, and the Pharisaic demand is already 
felt as a burden by such humble disciples as gathered about Jesus. 
If the agrarian law was an economic burden, these other demands 
were an impossible tax on intelligence. Compliance with these 
niceties of definition and procedure required accuracy of memory 
and judgment, and certainly that degree of leisure and ease of 
condition which would permit the dropping of occupations until 
ritual duty had been performed or ritual purity restored. Uncer- 
tainty as to the exact nature of compliance or the fact of com- 
pliance took away all spontaneity and self-direction from life. 
Conduct must rest either on learned mastery of an intricate code 
or else be governed by the advice of a professional religious 
lawyer. The Galileans living in the midst of pagans could hardly 
have achieved such legality as would satisfy the orthodox leaders, 
and, in point of fact, Galilee seems to have been counted as the 
home of the derelict and the lax. The rabbinical interpretation 
and expansion of the Law produced thus a moral division in the 
people, a social cleavage of poor and well-to-do, embittered by 
that most painful of all hatreds, religious contempt. We need 
but read as an early expression of this the arrogant words of 
Ecelesiasticus xxxviii. 24-384 about the farmer and the man of 
tools. ‘ How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough?.. . 
So every carpenter and workmaster that laboureth night and day,” 
ete. Certainly in a work-a-day existence rabbinical wisdom was 
a difficult achievement. Therefore even Hillel used to say, “ No 
rustic is a fearer of sin; nor is the vulgar herd pious” (“ Pirge 
Aboth,” IT. 6) ; and another rabbi seeing the need of freedom 
from the cares of subsistence framed the pithy maxim: “ No corn, 
no Thorah” (ibid. III. 26). If Hillel is rightly quoted, what of 
the exacting Schammai? To be a Pharisee, therefore, to be a man 
after God’s own heart, was to separate from the vulgar herd as 
from a polluting contact. Those who failed to study and observe 
the Law with rabbinical strictness are classed as ‘“‘ Am-haaretz,” 
much the same thing as heathen. Such a man need not have 
been a sinner by any sensible ethical standard, but to the rigid 
Pharisee he and his house were unclean. Eleasar counts it an 
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error to travel with him. A second-century rabbi holds that to 
give a daughter in marriage to an Am-haaretz is like throwing her 
to the lions. Eleasar denies that the Am-haaretz have part in 
the resurrection. The corollary was drawn that such neglecters 
of Law were not fit recipients of kindness in the present life. 
Religion violated the instinct of humanity. As the rigorist insisted 
on the tithes, he must be sure that what he bought of fruits, 
grain, oil, wine, had paid the tax. Therefore the rigorists 
refused trade with the Am-haaretz and formed an association by 
themselves for all such dealings. Some compassion is expressed 
for such of the unlearned as accept the counsel of the wise, but 
in general the rigorist is an unsocial “ separatist,” — a Pharisee. 
He withdraws himself from his humbler fellow man in order that 
he may please God. The orthodox leaders claimed thus that 
orthodoxy was the condition of salvation, but their orthodoxy 
could only be made a reality by a class relieved from the pressure 
of poverty and possessed of some leisure and a peculiar sort of 
intelligence, not homely mother-wit, but legal lore. The claim 
of orthodoxy made a social question in the sphere of religion. 
We have spoken of the rabbi’s contempt for the vulgar herd. 
Rabbi Akiba records an answering resentment: “The hate of 
the Am-haaretz against the learned is greater than that of the 
heathen.” 

This intenser picture borrows its details in part from a time 
when Phariseeism was left to its triumph by the Christian seces- 
sion. The picture in the gospels is, however, closely akin. There 
we have (Luke xviii.) the contemptuous Pharisee who thanks 
God that he is not “ like the rest of men,” or the dictum in John 
vii. 49, “the people that know not the law are accursed.” A\l- 
ready the career of John the Baptist has divided the sympathies 
of the rabbis and the multitude (Matt. xi. 18; xxi. 26, 32). This 
antagonism of the Baptist and the virtuosi of the Law requires an 
explanation. Jesus remarks that John came to the Pharisees in 
their own time, “in the way of righteousness” (Matt. xxi. 32). 
John, like them, insists on fasting (Matt. xi. 18). His rules for 
the conduct of life are the old legalism. Jesus calls it a patching of 
a worn-out garment (Mark ii. 21 f.), and ranks him simply as the 
greatest man in the old order of things (Matt. xi. 11-14). Never- 
theless the Pharisees reject him, and we are informed that it is his 
baptism that is repudiated by them (Matt. xi. 13 f.; Luke vii. 
30). Why was this? We cannot suppose that with their own 
mania purifica they objected to the mere rite. It must have 
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been a protest against the meaning attached to it. The Baptist 
scorns their appeal to descent from Abraham and possibly on his 
part this (like IV. Ezra vii.) is an attack on their appeal to the 
vicarious merits of the patriarchs. His position seems to be that 
one act of baptism effaces all the sins of the past — a baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins. It begins therefore a new 
record of individual righteousness. This is a chance for all, for 
publicans and harlots, for every one, we may believe, who in ways 
great or small had lapsed from legal righteousness. We are told 
that the great multitude flocked to him while the Pharisees were 
hostile. The effect of this efficacious cleansing sacrament was to 
efface the past distinction of proud Pharisee and the rest of men. 
The hostilities which attend it show us that the preaching of the 
Baptist revealed more clearly that which it sought to remedy, the 
great cleavage which was due to rabbinism. 

That which distinguishes Jesus is not the substitution of another 
demand for that of righteousness, Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst for it! It is his truer apprehension of the meaning of 
righteousness, and this apprehension is not apparently the fruit 
of an abstract analysis. It is connected with the fact that Jesus 
addresses his preaching to disparaged, neglected, unprivileged 
classes. It is due to his religious democracy. Child of the 
people, born and bred among honest folk who, as Galilean toilers, 
could show no scribal righteousness, knowing the good in men 
who were disesteemed as sinners, himself full of an intense human 
love, having, as the response of personal devotion to him shows, a 
genius for friendliness and sympathy, he gave his heart to these 
classes from whom the great teachers of religion turned with 
scorn — the babes in legal lore, the lost, the poor, the weary and 
heavy laden who found the yoke of the Law an intolerable bur- 
den. This is his own description of his work: “The poor have 
good tidings preached to them” (Matt. xi. 5; Luke vii. 22). At 
the very outset he summons as helpers certain unlearned fisher- 
men and then a despised publican. At the very beginning we 
find the Am-haaretz with him in great numbers (Mark ii. 15) — 
publicans and sinners, sinners, that is, in the sense that they 
were unfaithful to the Law. Immediately, too, the complaint 
of Scribes and Pharisees is that he consorts with such people, 
and Jesus answers: “I came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners” (Mark ii. 16, 17). When the rich publican shows his 
repentance Jesus declares to the murmuring legalists that he 
came to seek and save that which was lost (Luke xix.10). In 
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terms borrowed from his enemies he styles himself “a friend of 
publicans and sinners” (Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 34). His 
great exultation is over the fact that what was hid from the wise 
and understanding has been revealed to babes (Matt. xi. 25), 
and in allusion to the heavy burdens of pharisaic teaching he 
cries: “* Come unto me, all ye that toil and are burdened, and I 
will give you rest” (Matt. xi. 28). From first to last we see 
that the characteristic thing is his burning sympathy with the 
victims of the rabbinical sophistication of religion. The multi- 
tude of people pursue him in his weary hours, and sympathy 
banishes his fatigue. ‘And Jesus, when he came out, saw much 
people, and was moved with compassion toward them, because 
they were as sheep without a shepherd; and he began to teach 
them many things” (Mark vi. 34). From first to last Jesus is 
conscious that it is his choice of audience and the direction of his 
sympathy which sets him in contrast to his hostile critics. It is 
no accident when Luke finds the text of his first sermon in the 
place where it was written: “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor ; 
he hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery 
of sight to the blind” (Luke iv. 18). It is no accident, too, that 
the only evidence he would offer for his Messiahship was that he 
served the blind, the lame, the leper, the deaf, the poor (Luke vii. 
22), and that in the name of the classes whom he served he broke 
forth finally with his scorching invectives against the Scribes and 
Pharisees who “ shut the kingdom of heaven against men; for ye 
enter not in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering 
in to enter” (Matt. xxiii. 13). 

The choice of the audience is the first thing. The second is a 
corresponding readjustment of Jewish religion. Jesus begins 
immediately after the popular excitement about the Baptist. 
But he begins at once with a relaxation of the Baptist’s stern 
legalism. The call which his own intense generosity of love has 
revealed to him has already ripened into a clear recognition of 
the independence which he must assert. At the opening words 
men saw with astonishment that he taught as having authority 
and not as the traditionalists. We may not know all the mys- 
teries by which God raises up a man of love, but we may believe 
that the response to a social situation educated the insight of 
Jesus, and we may claim that this contrast with the anti-social 
spirit of Pharisaism adequately explains the divergence of evan- 
gelical ideas from Judaism. To turn to the people that knew not 
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the Law was not simply to champion the wrongs of the poor 
about which the Christian of to-day reads so much in gospels 
which tell so little about them; it was a step which ultimately 
shifted everything from the ceremonial to the ethical. Without 
a thought of breaking with the religion of Israel, Jesus intro- 
duced a revolutionary sense of values. He appealed from the 
priestly and scribal to the ethical simplicity of the prophets. He 
rejected the tradition of the elders—the scribal refinements of 
purity — as supplanting “the commandment of God” (Mark 
vii. 8 f.). But with all his unsystematized loyalty to Israel’s 
revelation, he also plainly revokes even the Old Testament idea 
of purity (Mark vii. 15), and replaces it by a “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” In the conflicts which arise we find Jesus fol- 
lowing the logic of the step which he has taken. It is a logic 
which adds human nature to the sources of revelation. He does 
not support his liberalism by the assertion of a knowledge given 
in his peculiar relation of sonship. His argument is always an 
appeal to the general mind. He justifies his free Sabbath con- 
duct by a scriptural instance, but also from the rights of man. 
The Sabbath was made for man! (Mark ii. 27). He dares to 
correct Moses by appealing to the older indication of God’s will 
given in the creation of man as told in Genesis and verified in all 
experience (Mark x.). Ultimately we find him falling back on 
man’s own moral sense. That appeal in the story of the Samar- 
itan sweeps away the objections of exegesis or national prejudice. 
In contrast to the priest who shuns pollution, to the pharisaic 
questioner who narrows the circle of neighborly duty to the elect 
class within the nation, Jesus places the half-pagan Samaritan 
whose unperverted heart moved with compassion for an unknown 
wounded fellow man. Born thus in the traditions of a chosen 
race, confining his activity to his own people, but humanely pro- 
testing against the narrow pharisaic definition of the true Israel, 
Jesus is driven at last to the broad universalism which is taught 
by man’s moral nature. The sphere of duty became as wide as 
humanity and the human soul became the interpreter of duty. 

So also the teaching about God has point and provocation 
because of the spirit of pharisaic caste. While scribes limit the 
divine favor to the rigorous legalist, Jesus describes a grace as 
democratic as the sunshine and the dew. To win back to spiritual 
confidence those whom the scribal law has alienated and who live 
in the gloom of the terms of grace not made for active toilers, he 
summons, not to ritual, but to a repentant moral effort possible 
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for all, and he boldly justifies the right of a man to pronounce 
and declare the forgiveness of God on such simple terms. In his 
parables of the Lost Coin and the Lost Sheep, Jesus encourages 
a natural trust in direct divine compassion by the simple analo- 
gies of human nature, and finally his humanitarianism culminates 
in an interpretation of Fatherhood in God by fatherhood in man. 
Goodness in man or God cannot be trammeled by the constraints 
of a murmuring legalism. His mission to the classes made out- 
easts by scribal legalism involves thus both the universalism of 
divine grace and affirmations about God in terms of man’s moral 
ideal. It was this path of humane remonstrance within the con- 
ditions of nationalism which brought him to a point of view 
capable of philosophical development in the Greek world where 
his movement became a universal religion. 

We need not except from this treatment the question of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. The eager anticipation of the great king- 
dom is one which he shares with others. The first difference is 
that the conditions for entering into that perfect scene (and 
therefore surely the law of life in that new world itself) are 
found in his freer humane conception of righteousness. He who, 
in defiance of all accepted leaders, defines the conditions of human 
destiny requires the boldest sense of heaven-given reformative 
right. Israel’s tradition offered him but one form of thought — 
Messiahship. The title is not his proclamation but his shrinking 
acceptance. He seems to ask no Messianic prerogative save that 
of presenting to the Father’s favor those who have been brave 
and loyal in this simple religion of human love and human kind- 
ness. When the kingdom of his hopes seemed to shrink to his 
own little company, he accepts the salutation of the humble and 
the accusation of the proud, but he chooses from his Aramaic 
speech a title for Messiah which may be in part a rejection of 
current ideas of Messiah, but one which also strikingly symbolizes 
that ultimate point of view from which he justifies his faith in 
the nature of God and his confidence in humanity. He calls 
himself simply Zhe Man. Let us not wonder that Paul glorified 
him as the type of a new order of human experience and saw all 
distinctions of Jew and barbarian fade away in that broadly human 
ideal. 

The foundation of a universal religion was thus laid when 
Jesus, out of his measureless love for the people, brought his 
teaching to heal the breach made by Pharisaism in the social 
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who felt the social cleavage he virtually denationalized man’s piety 
and God’s compassion. He is still a devout Israelite and yet the 
spokesman of a universal humanity (Holtzmann, “ N. T. Theolo- 
gie,” I. 340). It was not until Paul’s day that this antinomy 
was clearly revealed. But the religion of Jesus was not an 
abstract theoretic universalism. It was a practical remedy for a 
concrete evil. It was born as a missionary enthusiasm for the 
humble and meek, and that democratic passion has never been 
lost. Christianity stirred the gibes of cultured Greeks by teach- 
ing the pure principles of ethical monotheism to the lowest 
classes of the empire. What the man of culture cherished as a 
half-hearted philosophic insight, as the mark of his superior dis- 
tinction from the masses, for whose sake he still attended the 
meaningless or offensive temple rituals, that lofty truth was now, 
to the astonishment of all culture, taught to the populace and 
by the populace. In the dialogue of Minucius Felix (xii. end) _ 
the learned pagan thinks that the untaught, uncultured, boorish, 
rustic people who have no capacity for affairs of state should also 
be denied the ability to discuss divine things. Octavius answers 
(xvi.) that the Christians, though poor, have discovered wisdom, 
-and that all men are born with an equal capacity for wisdom. 
‘Celsus also (Origen contra Cels., iii. 55) pours out his scorn 
-against the artisans and rustics who dare to claim that they alone 
‘know how men ought to live, while Tatian, on the other side, 
makes it a boast that the disinherited classes (the women, the 
-children, the poor) are taught the Christian philosophy. It was 
-due to Christianity alone that the aristocratic character of antique 
-ethics was finally overcome and that the aristocratic truth of 
philosophic religion was popularized in the substratum of society. 
To this eager passion which makes Christianity the religion of 
democracy, the Unitarian has not been unfaithful. When Chan- 
ning rejected elaborations of dogma which had become confusions 
:to piety, when he simplified modern religion to the simplicity of 
Jesus, when he renewed this old protest of a divine sacredness in 
ihuman nature, his heart went forth to the classes which suffer 
most in the conditions of modern life. The preaching of Chan- 
ning and Parker anticipated the enthusiasms of the present social 
spirit. Even Transcendentalism took a tilt at the social problem. 
The Unitarians of to-day have made a complete reduction of the 
terms of fellowship to conditions that.exclude none and welcome 
all. The simplification came as a release from the lingering 
memory of doctrinal tyranny. It places the emphasis upon a 
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democratic basis of the life’s loyalties. Shall it not also open up 
realms of social usefulness? We make the great historic experi- 
ment of a fellowship without articles of doctrine. We correct 
the error of a fictitious Catholicism only maintained by banish- 
ments. We claim to be the final solution of the Protestant prob- 
lem. ‘The Protestant problem is not all a doctrinal one. Wher- 
ever a church is recognized as the home of the prosperous alone, | 
wherever the distinction of poor and rich, learned and unlearned, 
cleaves the unity of the social whole, there the religion of Jesus 
suffers defeat. Such a problem cannot be solved by the mere 
utterance of a phrase. It opens up perhaps a long vista of new 
historic effort. For that effort we are happily unhampered. 
Love to God and man is a platform which provides for a demo- 
cratic future. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 





THE PRINTING PRESS AND PERSONALITY. 


THERE is little reason to doubt that the invention of the print- 
ing press was postponed for thousands of years for no other pur- 
pose than to keep the Man Who Cannot See in hand. It was 
only by not letting him know how popular he was, by keeping 
him separate and discouraged and lonesome, that the great bal- 
ancing moments of history could ever have been passed in safety, 
or this dubious and sorry world, through travail and war and 
disgrace, be brought forth to its open place. 

What a world like this would have done with a printing press 
on its hands in the Dark Ages, or what would have happened to 
it if some other man than Luther had had the main chance at it 
when it came, it would be hard to say; but it is certainly true 
that only by confining books to a few selected men, by keeping 
them strictly out of the hands of the people at large until the 
Bible could be given to them first, have we ever managed to 
worry and blunder our way to a civilization at last that can 
almost afford newspapers. 

The whole problem from the beginning has been the problem 
of keeping the Man Who Cannot See in hand. The problem 
was simple at first. For it was only necessary then to keep a 
man’s ignorance pure and perennial and catholic to insure his 
being harmless. The trouble began when intelligence was allowed 
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to lie loosely about in the world, when ignorance was allowed to 
be mixed up with the knowledge that could make it count. 
People could misunderstand, of course. They can misunderstand 
in any age. But it was all on a small provincial scale in the 
early days. And it made no difference if they did. Each man 
did his misunderstanding quietly and by himself. But in a day 
like this, when a man can misunderstand anything he wants to 
misunderstand, and with no one to say him nay, and as long as 
he likes and as publicly as he likes, and write a book about it, 
the Man Who Cannot See must take his place as one of the 
lords of the land. We have taught him to read,—the most 
reckless experiment, all things considered, this world has tried as 
yet, hopeful only in so far as we are brought to realize how reck- 
less it is. It remains to be proved which plight shall be worse 
for a world to face — the ignorant man who cannot read, or the 
ignorant man who can. 

In the days that are gone, it was simple enough to keep a 
man from doing a public wrong, from reading a book he could 
not understand. Literature was protected then. The stately 
alphabet stood between — mysterious and worldly-wise, com- 
manding respect. There was a sentry before every printed 
thought defending it from fools. Sane, manful, responsible, a 
book meant something because the title was a challenge in itself. 
It fronted all who came with its “‘ Who goes there?” Knowing 
how to read was a password around the world. 

But the years pass by. For the ignorance of the man who 
cannot read, the civilized world has made exchange. It has 
dared the more terrible man who can, the still more terrible man, 
who, spreading his ignorance out on the printed page, goes bravely 
forth to cover the nations of the earth. 

A hundred writers could readily be named, of whom Mat- 
thew Arnold or Charles Eliot Norton or the Editors of this 
review would never have even heard, who hold their reputations 
and possess their publics and their little strata of fame around 
the world —all for not seeing certain things; and when a man 
fails to understand something in a very particular degree, he 
founds a paper to keep other people from understanding it. It 
were an idle and romantic, medieval thing, to speak of the Pub- 
lic to-day. Which public within the public shall be called The 
Public? The daily press, the Massmachine, the Crowdthinker, 
after duly abolishing the first person singular and starting the 
editorial “‘ We” careering down the years, has organized, one by 
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one, the resistless syndicates of thought that make the world. 
Circle within circle within circle, the publics whirl their dizzy 
round, every Whirler gazing blankly at the others while he 
whirls, crying “ Whither? Whither? Whither?” Llliterateness 
has its literature. The Spelling-Book, fallen into the hands at 
last of anything that gets permission to be born, has become the 
nurse of lust and the schoolmistress of crime. We compel our 
thieves to learn the alphabet that they may know where and how 
and why to steal. Murderers are trained to read each other’s 
murders. Suicides read and hang themselves. Anarchists are 
drilled in hate and kept informed of wrath. A school of liter- 
ature is devoted to adultery. Lewdness has its daily and weekly 
press. Disease has its poets. Mobs have their books. The 
riot that fills the streets is a paper riot first. 

The main difference between the dark ages and the age we 
live in is that the darkness is more movable now. More of it 
can be concentrated at a given point. Ignorance can be sub- 
scribed for. It can be hired by the year. The man who confines 
himself to the same journal or to the same sort of journal — 
which is what most men do — can get for a cent or two, almost 
any morning he will, more ignorance — especially about himself 
— than any one man has a right to use in a whole lifetime, and 
with hints and directions for using it. Labor troubles, legis- 
latures, conventions, heresy trials, —and, through all the land, 
behold the citizen — that is the subscriber — with his eager, fever- 
ish newspaper soul, laymg his hand upon the Ark of The World, 
convinced that there is but one way and but one man and but 
one paper that can steady it. Which is one of the best ways of 
tipping it and keeping it tipped that can possibly be devised. 

That reading his daily paper makes the average man less 
unreasonable in this world, who would attempt to prove? It 
gives him, rather, more things to be unreasonable about, and 
more kinds of things and more ways of showing just how unrea- 
sonable he is. What a paper really does for a man (The Man 
With The Other Paper) is to make a plain, ordinary, stationary 
fool into a headlong one. It furnishes him with a bigger back- 
ground for being the particular kind he likes. It justifies him. 
It is his public self. He is proud of his public self. Thirty-two 
pages of him, his international reputation, brains, arguments, 
eloquence — are they not all there? Are they not writ large 
before the world? He hears his immortal soul cried out upon 
the street. Softly, morning, noon and night through the hands 
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of the sons of men the rustle of his spirit, the stir, the movement 
of his printed self, in the huge arranging of a world. He sub- 
scribes for egotism. Papers do not change him. They do not 
change us. They are the dim, gigantic, stalking shadows of 
ourselves. With their wavering magic lanterns on the wide and 
wrinkled canvas of the time, they flicker to and fro, till the play 
is over, and the gas is gone, and the old and wistful audience has 
stolen outward, one by one, to lie down and die. 

It is not a little singular how innocent inventors are, with a 
flourish of what naive bravado they embrace this struggling 
world, only to drag it further down at last in the iron hug of 
their machines. Alfred Krupp is born and grows forthwith to 
man’s estate. The voice of powder is sweet to him under the 
stars. He makes a gun. He fills it with the passion of death. 
He arranges a regiment on its lips. If the Apostle John had 
had it at the foot of the cross, he could have spared the death of 
God? He could have divided the garments of the slayers with 
the hills. The foundry of Krupp beats its awful hammers on 
the air. Under the dreaming clouds of heaven—the black 
chimneys day and night — the din of the making of many guns. 
The machine has been thought of at last that shall bring right- 
eousness to pass upon the earth. Hail, Alfred Krupp and all 
thine angels! Is not the Reformation at thy back? Does not 
the voice of progress thunder its mighty bass from thy grave 
and stately angels’ lips? 

So the dream as dreams are. The sooty-throated savior 
fronts the world. A trigger is a wonderful thing. Didst thou 
hammer it enough to make it think, to make it take sides, Alfred 
Krupp? Gunpowder explodes, but what is gunpowder? The soul 
of the German Empire? The soul of the Turk? Chinese, Japa- 
nese, right, wrong, devil, archangel? Which is it, Alfred Krupp, 
Johann Gutenberg? By thy booming guns and thy stealthy 
presses, by the face of the poor and the love of God — which is 
it? In the meantime, printing gunpowder and loading presses, 
the age moves grimly on. Every morning and every night the 
Gutenberg salutes the world. From horizon to horizon its long 
reverberations ring calling to the Krupp, which dusky congener 
in every nation, as the cheerful days go on, stands forever in re- 
serve guarded by a million stalwart souls to keep it from going 
off. This is civilization? Barbarism in suspense? Not these. It 
is salvation by machine, — no new theory on the earth. We have 
had it before. There was the loom. It hummed its beguiling 
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message into the ears of the poor. The engines turned the belts, 
and the belts turned the spindles, and the spindles turned the 
weavers into the streets. A loom, it was said, takes the place of 
six hundred men. When the five hundred and ninety - nine 
gathered, hungry and white, outside the windows, they were told 
that the loom would clothe their children for almost nothing. 
When they threw stones, they were told that every machine that 
threw a hundred men out of employment sent a hundred more 
into a better and higher employment than they had had before. 
When the five hundred and ninety-nine burned the factory to 
the ground and stood in the ashes and their joy, they were told 
that while progress has its painful pauses and some one always is 
obliged to suffer to help to shift a world, the coming of machines 
would surely solve the suffering by and by. Then, when they 
asked, standing in the ashes and their joy, why the suffering 
always came to the same ones and why the weight of every shift 
of new machinery fell upon the poor, there was no voice nor any 
that answered. For the strong, the great uncounted boilers 
keep their strength fed by fire and human beings’ souls. Engines 
lift their mighty pistons day and night for the strong. Looms 
spread their fingers to the winding threads, and hammers lift 
their fists upon the steel. They shake the thousand acres of 
their floors, year in, year out, and every time the hammer falls 
the rich are richer under heaven and the poor poorer by a blow ; 
and over all the great black chimney hangs and pours its dark- 
ness on the sky. 

There is no machine for changing human nature, and until 
there is, what matters it — cables under the sea, a month around 
the world, or tunnels that remove mountains — whether it be 
plows of steam or sticks, printing presses or the pens of monks, 
looms or the fingers of mothers— what matters it if ‘the old 
device of love is lost upon the earth? What is it all for, if the 
mastery of beauty and the grip of the hero upon this poor old 
world is lost to us? How many crosses does it take standing 
between our machines to keep the world reminded that there is 
nothing in it, nothing whatsoever in it, unless there be a man? 


But there are machines, we say, and machines. Some work 
good and some work evil, we admit, according to the soul that 
controls them. To the printing press we have given a soul of its 
own. It is the god of machines. It stands under the mandate 
Fiat Lux. If we can only print fast enough, if we can only 
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have enough to read and enough people who read it, the Millen- 
nium will come, in spite of itself. God is the Press. Paper is 
His prophet. That we should dare to base our institutions upon 
a recklessness like this is one of the many signs we see that the 
tired end of the Reformation is upon us. 

It is not altogether uninteresting that these men of the Re- 
forming Era, to whom the little incident by the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil was the basis of all the theology 
they had, should have taken their stand, in the crisis of the mod- 
ern world, by this selfsame Tree so stoutly, for better or worse; 
should have started the whole unending question, settled by 
mother Eve beneath its leaves thousands of years ago; should 
have assumed that all that was necessary to cure an evil was to 
make it big enough; should have been so candidly convinced 
that, now the printing press had spread its branches over all the 
earth, this same notorious and infamous Tree, grafted from 
heaven and hell, with its double-growing trunk and its double- 
faced blossoms and its double-bearing fruit, had changed its 
nature, would henceforth be as innocent to the sons of men as the 
sapling Zaccheus climbed to see the Lord. 

That our fathers’ fathers should have been a bit confused in 
their joy, it were easy to forgive. It is little wonder that a 
world with a new and wondrous toy upon its hands, trusting it as 
children trust, should never have seemed to think that the time 
would come when the Lie would learn to print. But when as 
the years went on, and tyranny and lust and unbelief walked 
forth with the Reformation printing press so many thousand-fold, 
and when the founders of this western nation found it needful to 
cross the seas to begin a world again, there is little wonder that 
the printing press was seen at last for what it really was, — the 
hireling of the evil and the good. Escaped to a place that was 
fresh from God, and clean before heaven for the beginning of 
liberty and truth upon the earth, we have every reason to be glad 
that our fathers chose the danger of the other extreme, — tried to 
defend liberty by denying it to all their enemies, and truth by 
keeping the control of knowledge in the hands of the church. 
Intolerant, unbending, unreasonable, they were mighty men, far- 
seers down the ways of nations, because they had one imperious 
inspiration shining in their foreheads from the first, — the sense 
of human character, of the supremacy of manhood, the irrevocable 
conviction that no knowledge, nor skill of knowledge, nor power 
that knowledge gives should ever be accorded by the state to one 
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who would not use it to the glory of God — great men, nation- 
makers, worthy to hold the centuries in their hands, because 
they knew that knowledge was not a man’s character, but the 
multiple of the character he had. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the ancient idea, 
that in every town the church and the schoolhouse should be 
planted side by side, has done us excellent service for a hundred 
years or so, it would not be difficult to prove that the reason the 
church and the schoolhouse are now so far apart is because the 
putting them merely side by side was a superficial, unintelligent, 
irreligious thing to do—one of the best ways of getting them 
eventually apart, that could possibly have been devised — only 
successful for the time it did succeed, because the Family (always 
the essential church, the working teacher of religion in any age) 
was still existing, still had the moral leverage, the fulcrum in 
every house, to carry almost any public system through. But 
when, as the years went on, the system had time to slowly do its 
work, and a reorganized society emerged at last, governed from 
the outside, it could only be seen too late that in the universal 
shift of forces, the Family had become the dead centre in the 
moral movement of modern life, a problem instead of a solution 
on its hands. Men with the earnestness of the sea upon their 
spirits, men with the kind of strength that felled a tree for every 
hill of corn, a manhood that ruled the souls of all who sought to 
follow them — even such men as these could not always keep at 
bay the dangers of a system that placed the schoolhouse and the 
church merely side by side. The idea that religion should be 
taught in a building by itself, and that knowledge should be taught 
in another, could hardly fail, as events have proved, to result in 
an audience-Christianity, a church too feeble to fill its building, 
a school too intelligent to want a religion that is used to fill a 
building with. 

There could be no more consummate criticism upon much of 
the conventional Christianity candidating before the cities of the 
world to-day than the fact that it has just begun to conceive, in 
these latter days, that to separate religion from the work that 
boys and girls are doing every day, and the way they are doing it, 
and the teachers they do it with, is to take the very essence of 
the religion away, is to take away the one single quality that 
continues to redeem the prayers and hymns and sermons of men 
from being the saddest, most discouraging, most guilty things that 
ean be laid at the door of the human heart. 
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It is not the least of its huge historic satires on itself that our 
boastful Reformation, with all its books and papers in its hands, 
is obliged to turn to the Dark Ages to be reformed; that the 
lusty printing press, like the prodigal son, rollicking around the 
world, scattering its gains afar, should be obliged to come home 
from its husks at last to the Church of Rome, and take from 
the parochial school the clue of a longer permitted civilization. 

The pendulum swings. It is a curious, glimpsing, shifting 
way a world like this sees truth. To each age its own convic- 
tion; and to all, the forgetting of the rest. To one era, drunk 
with knowledge, the value of a man is what he knows, and it 
emphasizes learning. To another, the value of a man is what he 
does with what he knows, and it emphasizes character. The Puri- 
tans were narrow men, we are wont to say; but the crowning 
distinction which belongs to them, of emphasizing character and 
knowledge at the same time, of putting them together to a degree 
that has never been equaled by any other type before or since, 
makes the narrowness of the Puritan broader than our breadth 
to-day, at the one point where to be broad is the energy and 
virility and inspiration of human life. 

The Puritans were hard men, perhaps, as well as narrow from 
the present point of view. In their little parochial kingdoms 
they lived and wrought and ruled with an iron hand. They 
converted by hell-fire. They believed in compulsory religion. 
But which is worse, compulsory religion which damns men in the 
world to come, or compulsory education which damns them in 
this one and before our faces, and the faces of our children — to 
be lived with, voted with, dealt with in business and the com 
monwealth — our equals in the State? Were it not more con- 
venient, more enlightened, more patriotic, to have damning done 
as it used to be done —at a safer distance off ? 

Possessed of a church which by its own intolerance compelled the 
nation to separate the church from the state, and religion from 
the public schools, it is not the least discouraging aspect of the 
great question that confronts us, that we who bear the name of the 
Man Jesus, who would certainly be looked to first to allay the evil 
that threatens our national life, are the very men who, forgetting 
the great public problem of human character in our little private 
view of heaven, stand square to-day in the path of the nation’s 
progress, quibbling over our little creed-and-paper God; while 
the thousand thousand boys who bear the nation’s destiny in the 
turn of their opening years, are being moulded and drilled and 
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cultured five hours a day, as if there were no God at all—a 
dangerous thing to do, even if there were not, even if He were 
a vulgar Metaphor-God, a Figure-of-Speech for the Divine Ab- 
straction of Right and Wrong. 

With our children shut up with the spelling-book and the rule 
of three, and the rules of the grammar school, for the one great 
chance the nation has, to protect itself from the kind of men 
they are bound to be; thanks to the intolerance of free-thinkers, 
and the bigotry of infidels, and the play-religion of the sects, we 
are compelled to witness the colossal spectacle in this modern 
age of a mighty nation, whose every social, industrial, political 
problem is fundamentally a problem of character, going compla- 
cent on its way, providing for knowledge five days a week, 
thirteen years, two hundred million a year, four hundred and 
fifty thousand teachers — providing for character — by the 
police. 

It may be all very well for the American patriot staying at 
home from church, and distrusting the churches, to leave the 
entire problem of the American character to the churches they 
distrust ; but just how the churches are going to do it —churches 
that cannot care for the children they have themselves — just 
how they are going to do it— whole streets of it, seven stories 
high, brimming windows, overflowing doors—this is a question 
that the American patriot, with his feet on the piazza rail, his 
head buried in his Sunday paper, has yet to settle for us. Per- 
haps he mentions the Sunday-schools, every single one of which 
crowded into a single ward in the city of New York could not do 
it for the single ward. If every brimming window were a Sunday- 
school by itself, they could not do it. It were indeed a most 
persuasive piety that could possibly expect to balance the momen- 
tum of all the days that are thrown against it in the child’s life 
with one poor pitiful hour of having him in his Sunday clothes. 
“ Twenty-five hours for knowledge,” says the State, “ Fifty-six 
for sleep, a hundred and twelve for the street,” and against this 
(poor lad) a chance Sunday-school, a song or so, a paper motto, 
a pleasant girl feeling for his immortal soul,— twenty minutes a 
week. Such is the problem of being born, of being provided for, 
of growing to be a man, of being prepared to be a citizen, in 
what we are wont to fondly call the greatest nation of the earth. 
Meanwhile we discuss the restriction of immigration. Why? 
To protect the immigrants ? 

From the earliest beginning of the religion that made men 
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worth educating, and from the earliest beginning of the education 
that made religion in any larger sense available for the needs of 
the world, the church and the schoolhouse have stood side by 
side. Their being side by side has been the only method society 
has discovered as yet of protecting itself from either of them. 
Every time they have been allowed to separate, they have filled 
the jails. The church that stands by itself fills the jails with 
scholars —the dark ages. The school that stands by itself, if it 
is a poor one, educates its scholars enough to get into jail. If it 
is a good one, it educates them enough to keep out, or to go into 
politics, or to run for sheriff or to govern Boston and New York. 
Then the wise make apothegms. Then the foolish go to work. And 
the years roll on. The single problem of American life, how to 
develop character and knowledge both together, in the schools is 
as far as ever from solution. All that we have won as yet is to 
exchange the possible danger of teaching the wrong religion for 
the irrevocable disaster of teaching none at all. 

With a church that cannot control the state, with a public 
school that ignores the acquiring of character, a government that 
rewards the not acquiring it, a family that has ceased to be 
responsible even to itself, a press that is mainly responsible to the 
counting-room, a majority rule that makes wrong right and a 
money power that makes the majorities, our civilization faces the 
ages that men have lived. With a spelling-book gospel through- 
out the land, an educated hell below, and muffled learning above, 
it stands accused, not only before the future but the past. 
With its fact-compilers, its compartment wisdom, its mutilated 
specialists, its makers of means into ends, its men who are index 
fingers everywhere — pointers to power, with its men of the Why 
who will not, its men of the How who cannot, — it is a civiliza- 
tion about things, robbed of the things themselves. With its 
papers before every face, its “Books of The Week,” its day 
schools, night schools and summer schools, and the complacent 
college everywhere, it is a civilization which has yet to make its 
reckoning good with Socrates, who never wrote a book, with 
Homer, who never held a pen, with Jesus, who found it literary 
enough for a God to live in a world like this, with a dozen unlet- 
tered men, for three quiet years, and then silently, or with a 


single cry, forever and forever take the central living place in the 
human heart. 


The Infinite Face of The Street goes by us night and day. To 
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and fro, its innumerable eyes, always the sound of footsteps in 
our ears, out of all these — jostling our shoulders, hidden from 
our souls, there waits a great man, as always great men wait, 
whose soul shall be the signal to the latent hero in us all, who, 
standing forth from the machines of learning and the machines of 
worship, that spread their noise and network through all the 
living of our lives, shall start again the old sublime adventure of 
keeping The Soul upon the earth. He shall rouse the beautiful 
crusaders, the darers of every land, who through the proud and 
dreary temples of the wise shall go, with the ery from Nazareth 
on their lips, “ Woe unto you ye men of learning, ye have taken 
away the key of knowledge; Ye have entered not in yourselves, 
and them that were entering in ye have hindered,” and the mighty 
message of the one great scholar of his day who knew a God: 
“Whether there be prophecies they shall fail, whether there be 
tongues they shall cease, whether there be knowledge it shall 
vanish away. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not love, 1 am become as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal, and though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I have 
all faith so that I could remove mountains, and have not love, — 
I am nothing.” 

Nor shall we forget of him, whose “Ir I BE LIFTED UP” is 
the hail of this modern world, that there were men of letters in 
those far-off days, when once he walked with us, who, sounding 
their brass and tinkling their cymbals, asked the essentially igno- 
rant question of all outsiders of the soul in every age —“ How 
knoweth this man letters, never having learned ?” 

As I lay on my bed in the night 
They came 
Pale with sleep 
The faces of all the living 
As though they were dead ; 
“ What is Power?” they cried 
.— Souls that were lost from their masters while they slept 


Trooping through my dream 
“ What is Power?” 


Now these nineteen hundred years since the Boy 
In the temple with The Doctors 
— Still the wind of faces flying 
Through the spaces of my dream 
“WHAT IS POWER?” they cried. 


GERALD STANLEY LEE. 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR THEISM. 


WHEN one has finished reading an essay of Professor James’ 
there seems no possibility of coming to a serious discussion of the 
deeper doctrine of the man. He has so many interesting things 
to say, furnishes such clever arguments and comes to such sur- 
prising conclusions, that it seems foolish to offer anything at all 
after so brilliant a performance. Any one who rises to speak 
thereafter is sure to appear prosy. Calling Mr. James to order, 
asking for explanations, and solemnly objecting or approving, — 
all this seems clumsy and ill-timed ; the audience would certainly 
shout “Sit down!” There is nothing to do but to let the music 
strike up, while we smile and chat and say how interesting it all 
was. 

Not only does discussion seem inappropriate, but one must be 
a confirmed disputant not to be lifted completely out of the crit- 
ical and argumentative mood. When a thing is so bright, so 
earnest, so alive to our moral and religious interests, some time 
must elapse before we can summon our sterner faculties and, 
sweeping Mr. James and his brilliancy aside, weigh the doctrines 
and arguments as bare intellectual propositions. I hope, there- 
fore, that it is at least some days since the reader has seen the 
essay which is the subject of this paper;! that its spell has finally 
died away, and that, by recalling the argument in its naked 
reality, we may without prejudice estimate its value. 

Mr. James’ argument is one which can hardly be stated with- 
out bringing in technicalities of physiology ; and the author has 
added to the difficulty by some wavering and indecision in the 
course of the argument. So that in addition to the natural diffi- 
culties of introducing a technical doctrine of the physiologists — 
that of reflex action — the exact application of this doctrine must 
be discussed before we can proceed to judge the merits of the 
argument which Professor James presents. It will be necessary, 
then, for those who are more interested in the theology of the 
essay than in its physiological psychology, to exercise patience 
while these preliminaries are arranged. 

In its baldest and most obvious form the argument seems to be 
something like this: The physiologists in their study of the body 
had long ago discovered certain acts which they termed reflex, as, 


1 “Reflex Action and Theism,” in Professor James’ Will to Believe and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy (Longmans, Green and Co.). 
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for example, the so-called knee jerk—the movement we make 
when struck just below the knee — or the winking of the eyes when 
something flies at us. Such acts are purely physiological and, in 
a broad sense, mechanical. We need not suppose that the person 
wills them or is at all conscious of them even. He may be 
conscious of them, but they would take place quite as well if he 
were not. In fact, a frog’s head may be cut off and similar acts 
occur even more readily, perhaps, than when the frog is con- 
scious. There is, therefore, no need of supposing that conscious- 
ness causes such acts or is even a subordinate factor in producing 
them ; they are fully explained by the bodily mechanism alone ; 
our nerves do the whole thing —this is what is meant by reflex 
action. 

Now the physiologists, Professor James believes, have gradu- 
ally come to the conclusion that all our actions are essentially of 
this reflex type. When a person speaks to his neighbor, or 
writes a paper, or goes to some place of meeting, the movements 
of his lips or hands or feet are to be explained in essentially the 
same way as are the twitchings of the decapitated frog. They 
are reflex, although they are of a very complicated sort. Certain 
stimulations of the outer world affect the ends of our nerves in 
the skin or eye or ear, the nervous excitation passes inward and 
upward to what is called a nervous centre — the brain, say, — 
circles and radiates there for an instant, and then rushes down 
and out through our muscles. It is all a purely physical process. 
But even more significant than this purely mechanical character 
of the process is the fact that it is continuous from the time it 
begins at the eyes or ears or skin to the moment it starts the 
muscular reaction. It is really all one unbroken function which 
we arbitrarily divide into three separate parts called the sensory, 
the cerebral or brain processes and the motor processes. They 
are all one, and the sensory and cerebral activities exist only for 
the sake of the muscular contractions which they produce. All 
sensory stimulation and cerebration is thus but a means to bring 
about muscular action or conduct. 

But this doctrine of the physiologists suggests a psychological 
parallel. It suggests that the mental processes (namely, percep- 
tion, thinking and willing), which correspond to the nervous 
processes just mentioned, are likewise but parts of one unbroken 
mental act, and are likewise not to be separated from each other. 
Normally, then, perception will develop into thinking, and think- 
ing into volition. The only complete mental process is one which 
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closes in an act of will. Perception and thinking are of no value 
in themselves; they are but parts of one mental action whose 
final and highest form is conduct. 

But if perception and intellect exist only for the sake of con- 
duct or our active powers (the essay further says), the intellect 
will never have fulfilled its office if it merely takes the facts we 
perceive and puts them together according to logical laws and 
pays no attention to the demands of our will and all our active 
powers. The view of the world the intellect furnishes must 
answer to our volitional needs, or else the intellect has failed of 
its real purpose in the vital economy. It must supply us with a 
conception of a world on which we can react; and not simply 
react at isolated points, but react on it asa whole. Unless my 
intellectual view of the world as a whole is commensurate with 
my volitional nature ; unless it calls out all my active powers, 
I will reject it; it will seem to me irrational, and I will not let 
my intellect rest until the defect be made good. 

Now, there is only one view of the world, Professor James 
concludes, which really offers an adequate object for my volitional 
activities, and that is Theism — the view that the deepest power 
in the world is a personal mind who holds all good and righteous 
things dear, and whose personality is distinct from mine. All 
other views of the world — materialism, agnosticism, gnosticism, 
monism — are less satisfactory than. theism because they do not 
give scope for all our activities; they cramp and disappoint us, 
and in the end will be rejected. Theism alone satisfies our 
volitional needs; but whether it will also meet the needs of our 
perceptual and logical natures, only the future can tell. To be 
final and lasting it must of course satisfy all three departments of 
the mind. 

This, in the main, is Mr. James’ argument, at least in one of 
its forms. In turning it over, in the different portions of the 
essay, it sometimes appears in another form, especially when he 
infers the supreme importance of conduct from the physiological 
doctrine of reflex action. At this point the author seems strangely 
uncertain. Sometimes he interprets the physiological doctrine 
that all action of the brain is for the sake of the muscular 
changes it produces, to mean that all our intellectual processes 
are for the sake of the physical changes which they inaugurate. 
For these intellectual processes are the mental correlates of our 
brain processes; and if the brain is there to produce a rear- 
rangement of physical things through our muscles, then intel- 
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lection, which goes with this brain activity, is likewise for the 
sake of muscular activity. Intellect is a mere instrument for 
conduct, and conduct is at bottom a change of material things. 

Although it may seem an over-refinement of criticism, I never- 
theless feel tempted to point out how loosely the doctrine of 
reflex action is employed at this point. If it is to be used at all, 
we ought to see all that its use implies, so that we may under- 
stand the full meaning of the term. The argument, then, that 
the sole purpose of the brain —and consequently of intellect, 
which corresponds to brain activity —is to produce muscular 
reaction might, if we were to be entirely consistent, be supple- 
mented by still other inferences. It is pretty well established 
that all our mental processes are in some way linked to the 
activity of the brain, and that the brain is the real organ of per- 
ception and of feeling and of will in quite the same sense that it 
is the organ of intellect. It has become a commonplace of phy- 
siological psychology that consciousness in every phase is linked 
solely to the gray surface of the “ hemispheres.” This gray cortex, 
as it is called, is the real bodily organ of all consciousness. There 
is no consciousness until that part of the body performs its func- 
tions. 

The inference from all this is apparent. If we are to say that 
all brain activity and all that corresponds to brain activity is 
simply for the muscles, then we must say that not intellect only 
is for the sake of physical changes, but that the total mental life 
is simply for muscular activity. Perception and feeling and will 
and conscience, as well as intellect, are all there just to produce 
an appropriate arrangement of particles in the world of matter. 
It would require some search, I fear, to find theism involved in 
this position. It turns the whole scale of theistic values upside 
down. Instead of teaching us that hands and feet and tongues 
are there to produce physical changes in order that these changes 
may react on the mind and bear fruit in love and righteousness, 
it would mean that neither love nor righteousness nor any mental 
or spiritual state whatever is the real end, but these exist only 
because they are skillful agents in rearranging the world of 
physical facts. Mental life is only a subordinate item in the 
world. 

If we wished to ride the hobby of strict consistency, we might 
even go farther. Taken strictly, the doctrine of reflex action 
means that our mental processes are really useless ; that they are 


not of value even for producing changes in the physical world. 
VOL. Vil. —NO. 30. 22 
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For although the bodily act seems to wait for some inner word 
from the mental life, and all appears to depend on our judgment 
and unshaken will; and although our body seems but an instru- 
ment in the hands of our mental selves,—yet whatever the 
physical outcome on these occasions may be, the spoken word or 
the movement of the hand, it is, according to the reflex-action 
theory, the same kind of behavior that we observe when acid is 
put on the headless frog. Its cause is not mental at all, but 
purely mechanical. The outer world has pulled the strings, and 
the jumping-jack has given the appropriate response. Only, in 
our case, the jumping-jack is conscious and takes his own doings 
seriously. They seem to him to require much deliberation, to be 
spontaneous expressions of his deepest feelings, and never to come 
to pass unless he speaks the word. In reality, this feeling of his 
own importance for the movements of his body is all an illusion ; 
the outer world and the inner nervous strings really make it go. 
If physical action is the important thing, then (according to the 
reflex-actionists) as minds, we are useless hangers-on, mere spec- 
tators, of the doings of our bodies. 

We certainly could not argue from this that reflex action 
proves that intellect exists for conduct and so leads to theism. 
Reflex action, so far as it proved anything, would lead us to 
believe that not only intellect but mind in general is a needless 
luxury, a piece of sheer extravagance on Nature’s part, for which 
there is no accounting. The whole performance of our physical 
life would go quite as well if we were not there. 

It is but just to Professor James, however, to say that he him- 
self, at least as he appears in his “ Psychology,” believes nothing 
of the kind. He there distinctly tells us that this automaton 
theory is absurd. He believes in free-will; he believes that the 
mind really has a part in regulating the action of the body. In 
this mood, then, he does not believe in the reflex-action theory, 
strictly speaking, at all. Perhaps in some other mood he does. 
I hardly think it would always be safe exegesis in his case to 
insist that we must by hook or crook interpret his various state- 
ments into consistency, for his genius seems sometimes impatient 
of the petty restraints of formal logic. 

In the present instance, however, we need not suppose the 
defect lies any deeper than an unfortunate name for the doctrine 
he is basing his theistic argument upon. His argument, after all, 
does not rest on the doctrine of reflex action in the sense in which 
it is more commonly used in physiology. We have seen, I think, 
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that the doctrine, thus taken, would lead to anything but theism. 
And in this sense, too, the doctrine of reflex action could hardly 
be called, as Mr. James calls it, the great achievement of modern 
physiology. I am under the impression that this view of our 
action, as being all purely automatic, is only a sectarian view 
among physiologists and not a part of their catholic faith. It is 
not an achievement, then, but one of the points still in dispute, 
and it is opposed as absurd by all who do not believe in the use- 
lessness of the soul. 

Mr. James’ statements clearly show that his argument is based 
in reality, not on the automatism of our acts, but on the fact that 
some kind of physical action is the normal outcome and end of 
all our nervous processes. The nervous system exists in order 
that we may react upon the world. If the nervous excitation 
which starts at the eyes and ears passes to the brain without 
bringing about any return-current to our lips or hands or feet, 
then it has entered in vain; the nervous action has been imper- 
fect and the normal processes have faded out in mid-course. 
Muscular conduct is therefore the end and perfection of all ner- 
vous process. 

From this we may proceed into the purely mental realm and 
draw an analogy in regard to the interrelation of the processes 
which go on there. The physiological doctrine suggests to us 
that perception and intellect and will are really all to be taken as 
parts of one continuous mental process; and unless the mental 
process passes from perception to thinking and from thinking to 
willing, the rounded and perfect act of mind has not been reached. 
Will must be the outcome of our mental process, just as muscular 
action must be the outcome of the physical. Some volition will 
always be the closing stage in every perfect mental act. Percep- 
tion and Intellect must exist for Will in exactly the same way 
that every sensory nervous excitation and the various cerebral 
processes exist for the sake of the motor impulse which they 
produce. We are to notice that, in this form of the argument, 
conduct and our active powers, for which all else exists, are not 
primarily physical changes at all. They are mental operations, 
mental attitudes of our will aud feeling, and are not to be identi- 
fied with our muscular operations, nor, strictly speaking, said to 
exist for these muscular activities. Conduct, which is the perfect 
flowering of our life, is thus, on one side, a physical operation, 
but this physical operation — this contraction of our muscles and 
movement of our members— has significance and value in so 
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far as it is the outward symbol of a spiritual state. This spir- 
itual activity of will and feeling, which the other, the muscular, 
expresses or ministers to, is the real activity and conduct of the 
man. 

When the argument is stated distinctly in this form, one feels 
that he is on the high-road to a theistic view of the world. It is 
to be regretted that Professor James did not choose to state it 
-clearly and unwaveringly in that form alone. For when he puts 
the argument on this ground, the objections which I raised to his 
other statements of the case fall away, of course. Conduct, now, 
is not merely physical, not simply a change of material arrange- 
ments. Consequently when we say that intellect exists for the 
sake of conduct we do not mean, as Mr. James states it in his less 
lucid passages, that intellect exists solely for motor and muscular 
reactions. Our objection now no longer holds that the theistic 
scale of values has been inverted, that intellect and, in fact, all 
our mental powers of will and feeling are there only to produce 
physical changes, or perhaps for no purpose at all, if the mental 
life has no influence on our bodily states. 

In Mr. James’ best statement of his argument, then, perception 
and intellect exist not for mere bodily conduct, but rather for the 
sake of mental conduct, for the sake of volitional activity; they 
are incomplete, are left aimless and futile, if they do not lead on 
to the full activity of the will. 

These powers demand, therefore, some object that will call out 
all their strength. The world must be thought by us in a form 
that will be commensurate with this need of ours for free play 
-and full activity. Theism is the only view of the world which 
satisfies this great need. 

The presentation that Professor James makes of his case, of 
‘which this is the barest outline, must affect us as noble and 
-strengthening. It gives us heart for the wrestle of life to be 
‘reassured that our wrestling is a truer and deeper expression of 
-our nature than the mere intellectualizing which those of the 
-academic guild are apt to raise high over all. But our present 
-business, although not the highest, is still important; the intel- 
Jectual view which Mr. James gives us must not be adopted 
simply because we feel that it sanctions our own activities and 
interests, but we must scrutinize it remorselessly to see if it really 
is an intellectual view. Personally (and I give my criticism with 
much misgiving as to the justice of it) I feel that even in the 
most satisfactory form in which our author presents it the argu- 
ment is still in need of amendment. 
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Mr. James mentions several tests of rationality by which we 
judge an offered view of the world. Does the view provide for all 
the facts of perception? This is the test of “ Department One.” 
Does the view have inner logical consistency ? This is the test of 
“ Department Two.” Finally, does the view provide an object 
which, as a whole, gives free scope to all our active powers? This 
last is the test of “ Department Three,” that of the will. It is 
with this last test alone that Mr. James is concerned. Whatever 
may be the final verdict of Departments One and Two, he holds 
that theism alone is the view which meets this test of our active 
powers. All other views render some of our powers futile and 
objectless, and so these views must in the end give place to theism, 
which alone sanctions and tenderly nourishes all our powers, and 
says no repressive word to a single activity. of our natures. 

I do not know whether this is an intentional exaggeration, but 
certainly the statement is not justified while we remain on what Mr. 
James calls the natural-historical or psychological plane of thought. 
One might, it seems to me, with some show of reason make the 
objection that, instead of fostering all our active powers, theism 
is really stern and repressive toward many of them, and, if we 
were to make strict comparison, deals as stiefmiitterlich with a 
considerable number of them, as do some of the views which Mr. 
James thinks so strikingly inferior to theism. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the power of hatred and of resentment. Are not these 
active powers? Is not that form of reaction in which we hate 
and reject the universe as a whole quite as real a reaction and 
play of the individual’s activity as that other form in which we 
accept and love the deepest facts of the world? And does not 
theism tend to repress in us that mighty activity of hatred and 
vengeance toward all things? Think also of all that vigorous 
reaction on the world as a whole which springs from unbridled 
egotism : — 

“The world’s mine oyster 
Which I with sword will open.” 


What free room such a Weltanschauung gives to one’s activity ! 
Here are no troublesome scruples to dampen one’s ardor and 
check one’s native impulses. Conscience, while it is often a great 
stay and motive force, exercises at all times a repressive tyranny 
over these powers and instincts that have been mentioned, as well 
as over a host of others which the natural-history point of view 
reveals. The mainstay of conscience is theism. Theism is, there- 
fore, a check upon us quite as truly as it is an encouragement 
and strength. 
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If, then, we are to take the natural-history standpoint, which 
Mr. James would maintain in this essay, and merely catalogue 
and enumerate the active powers of man, I feel sure we could not 
claim for theism that it sanctions and gives full play to every one 
of these. If we were to take a more moderate position and say 
that theism at least gives free scope to more of these powers than 
any other view of the world, I doubt if we could successfully 
defend even this proposition. For suppose we frame a view of 
the universe which would be like theism in all respects except 
that, instead of the great mind being a person of love and holi- 
ness, we suppose him to hate us (though not in the petty way 
which blots out the object of his hatred): our reaction upon the 
world then would be as positive and active, it seems to me, as 
under the theistic view. As many active powers would be given 
play by this diabolism as by theism ; they would only be differ- 
ent powers, or the same powers called forth in different degrees 
and in different directions. Instead of reacting sympathetically 
on the world as a whole, we should react in horror; instead of 
bowing to the Almighty’s will, we should defy it. Instead of feel- 
ing it our duty to.say with Marcus Aurelius, “O Universe, what 
thou desirest, I desire,” it would really be our duty to say the 
opposite. For every mode of reaction which diabolism would 
annul, it would offer encouragement to some other. And to those 
who now feel conscience-smitten, and hesitate lest they bring 
down upon them the wrath of God, this other view would seem 
the message of emancipation which, while it checked the one 
activity of conscience, set free numbers of others which had 
hitherto been cramped. 

If, then, it is a mere matter of getting a view which permits us 
to be active, or (to return to Mr. James’ phrase) to react on the 
world as a whole, diabolism would seem as good as theism. It 
would also accord with certain other of Mr. James’ “ criteria of 
rationality ” quite as well, since it would permit us to define and 
anticipate the future as fully as theism, and would make the 
future congruous with quite as many of our powers. 

The answer to this objection can be found by stating the argu- 
ment in a form different from that which it has in the author’s 
essay. We must leave the natural-historical and psychological 
point of view and pass on to something else. For we can readily 
see that, as long as we are guided by psychology alone in deter- 
mining whether an object calls forth our powers, and in what 
degree of perfection it does this, we have no very definite stand- 
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ard by which we may state the relative value of our various 
activities. The psychologist might, it is true, state that will is a 
higher activity than intellect, because it is more inclusive and 
complex, but for him sympathy and antipathy, good-will and ill- 
will, love and hate are on a dead level. One is as good as the 
other, so long as we remain mere psychologists. Scientifically 
speaking, we are just as active when the evil within us is up in 
arms and all the good is dormant, as when the will is dominated 
by the love of righteousness ; as active when we violate our sense 
of duty as when we obey its voice. 

The preéminence of theism above all other forms of thought 
then, is not that it offers us an object which calls forth all our 
powers and says “ No” to not a single one of them; but that, 
whatever else it may do or not do, it calls forth and justifies the 
one power —that of conscience — which we feel is worth all- 
the others together. All non-theistic views of the world do vio- 
lence in some way to this feeling of duty ; and though they give 
never so great scope to any number of other activities of our 
nature, we feel that no activity is worth while so long as this one 
deep trait is left meaningless. 

So the contrast between theism and the other views is not that 
the one furnishes an object which calls forth all our powers, and 
the others do not, nor that the one calls forth more activity than 
the others, but rather that theism furnishes us with an object 
which justifies one kind of activity and the others furnish an 
object which justifies various other kinds of activities. Some voice 
within us, immeasurably deeper than any voice of psychology 
or of natural history, tells us that the activities are of differ- 
ent values, and that moral activity is to be sought first, and as 
much other activity as will harmonize with that. Better have no 
other activity at all (it tells us), better sit still and be-a mere 
doorkeeper in the house of the Lord, than dwell, and go in and 
out, and be never so active in the tents of wickedness. 

I think that this must make it clear to us that if we are to 
argue for a theistic view of the universe from the fact of our 
activities and the need of giving them free scope, we must not 
take them in the lump as Mr. James does, but rather that they 
must, in some way, form a system in which there will be grade and 
rank amongst them — some activities serving and some ruling the 
others. And since it is impossible to satisfy them all, the best 
that we can hope to do is to obtain some view which will satisfy 
the highest. 
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If we were to restate the case, then, assisted by these materials 
and helps which Professor James has given us, and using also 
what this present discussion may have brought, I feel that the 
argument could be put in a much stronger form, though for fo- 
rensic purposes perhaps a less serviceable one. In the new form 
the argument would lay special stress upon our moral and relig- 
ious interests — our impulse to worship and to act from a sense of 
duty. We could truly say — the argument might read — that these 
interests have in us an importance which can in no wise be justi- 
fied by any known principle of physiology (such as that of reflex 
action), nor, indeed, by the psychological doctrine of the primacy 
of the will. We feel that these moral and religious interests are 
certainly as important as is our interest in explaining things; so 
that there is no reason why our view of the world should aim to 
satisfy merely our scientific and logical interests. No one of 
these interests has the right to lord it over the others, but all 
must be heeded when we construct our world-view. Now the 
only view which satisfies this feeling of duty and of religion is 
that of a world in which God exists, or which exists in God. 
Such a conception of the world, while doing justice to our moral 
and religious interests, does not prevent us from following to our 
heart’s content our desire to explain scientifically each single fact 
of experience. Each of these different principles can thus be fol- 
lowed without conflict. But where science is silent or ambigu- 
ous, as in this high realm of theology, it is only reasonable that our 
religious instincts should be allowed the decisive word. 

Thus, after endless hesitation and objection and statement and 
restatement, we have at last groped our way to what seems to 
me the firm ground of the argument. It is evident how different 
the case now stands. Theism is the reasonable view of the world, 
not because our bodily actions are reflex, nor because we must 
have some object which will call out the full activities of our will, 
but because we must look at the world religiously. Worship and 
communion dominate our being and declare what the world is, in 
exactly the same way that the law of cause and effect does. 

We believe that the universe as a whole will explain and fur- 
nish a sufficient reason for all that we see and hear around us. 
We therefore mentally construct the world in such a way that it 
will be a sufficient reason for all the events we notice; but in 
doing so we are guided by faith, and not by sight. The principle 
of sufficient reason which we employ cannot be proved to be a 
trustworthy guide as to the real nature of the world. It is an 
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instinctive prompting, a subjective impulse, if you please. But 
we accept it as a guide; in the same spirit, and with at least 
equal justification, we have the right to follow the guidance of the 
moral law within. We must listen to the dictum of religion just 
as we must trust ourselves to the guidance of the principle of 
sufficient reason, or that of cause and effect. It is in both cases 
a trust and a faith; there is no’ way of going behind their 
promptings and seeing whether they tell the truth. Each makes 
a declaration of what the real world is, and we may believe that 
word or not, as we please. We must not think that we are 
bound to believe science because here we know, while the word of 
religion can be disregarded because it speaks without authority. 
They speak with equal authority, and when our religious nature 
tells us there is a God, we may believe it as fully and finally as we 
believe the scientific voice within which says that there is a cause 
for every effect. Religion has, therefore, quite as much right as 
natural science to guide us to a view of the world. 

Without trying to determine the merely personal and historic 
question of whether this view is Mr. James’ or Kant’s, or whose 
it is, let us now attempt to see more clearly what it does and 
what its value is. 

In the first place, it seems to mé to clear the ground of many 
obstacles to theism which are keenly felt at the present day. 
For these obstacles spring mainly from the assumption that the 
view we take of the world must be constructed under the guid- 
ance of the scientific instinct alone. Therefore the scientists 
are at present in great vogue as theologians, for they alone (it 
is assumed) have the trustworthy guide to the nature of the 
world both of matter and of spirit. Now the scientific impulse, 
pure and simple, asks no more than to be furnished an explana- 
tion of things. Tell us what the causes are, it is forever urging ; 
give us a view which will be an explanation of things, and we 
will rest in peace. So the scientists, who are the special minis- 
ters to this need of our natures, gradually and with infinite pains 
and devotion build up great views of the world which more or 
less fully satisfy this craving of ours for an explanation or cause 
—a scientific reason — of things. They offer various non-theistic 
systems which more or less successfully account for every experi- 
ence we have. The scientists give us a world which is at bottom 
matter or impersonal energy or is unknowable, out of whose 
depths all that we see has sprung. Or, if they have thought deeply 
enough to perceive that matter or energy is not self-sustaining, 
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they think of the world as having mind for its deepest reality, but 
it is mind without love, a mere all-seeing eye without affection. 
The great mind back of all things — pure intellect or pure will 
or whatever it may be called — is felt to be a sufficient explana- 
tion of all the facts of existence, and consequently is all that the 
principle of sufficient reason alone will require us to assume. If 
we can explain things without assuming the existence of a God of 
righteous love, then (they hold) we are not justified in supposing 
that such a being exists. 

If it be true that we may reasonably require only a sufficient 
reason or explanation of things, then theism, it seems to me, can 
hardly be justified. It must, as far as I can see, always be at 
some disadvantage as compared with many other forms of expla- 
nation which are offered. Various other hypotheses work so well 
that if we coldly decided the question by the mere sufficiency and 
inner coherence of the explanation alone, I am afraid we should 
be compelled to admit that there is no need of believing in God. 
The confidence which so many of us have that the existence of 
God can be proved by the principle of sufficient reason alone — 
that we must suppose Him to exist in order to account for our 
world and all that it contains — this confidence is perhaps due to 
our over-readiness to accept arguments which go our way. If we 
were interested in scrutinizing the reasoning unmercifully, some 
flaw, I fear, could always be detected. Something is introduced, as 
for instance, lovingkindness, in the great cause of things, which 
the principle of sufficient reason does not absolutely demand. It 
seems to me, therefore, that theism can never be proved in this 
way; that, if one sticks resolutely to his principle of cause and 
effect and the principle of sufficient reason, he need not be con- 
vinced though one rose from the dead. Not, however, because 
of prejudice and the consequent distortion of the facts, but because 
the facts can always be so well accounted for in some other and 
perhaps, on the whole, simpler way. Theism is therefore at a 
striking disadvantage because the scientific spirit is always urging 
us to explain things in the simplest and least expensive way, and 
to many persons a non-theistic conception will always seem ‘less 
complicated than the theistic, and so furnishes good ground for 
the charge against us that we believe in God, not because it is 
reasonable, but simply because we wish to believe. 

The argument we have stated puts an end to all this. It 
enables us to turn on our scientific and sufficient-reason friends 
and say to them: “Granted that you can explain on a non-theis- 
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tic basis every experience I have, whether of the world without 
or of the world within, this is no evidence that the world is God- 
less. Suppose that a world without God would really look and 
feel the same as this world of ours, that is no proof to me that 
our world is indeed without a God. Your hypothesis is really an 
excellent one if I required merely a scientific explanation of my 
experiences, but I ask for more than that. I have a conviction 
that the world does more than just cause things. Beyond the 
reasonableness which science and logic demand, I ask that the 
system which you offer shall be morally and religiously reason- 
able; and until you have shown me that it is so, I shall regard 
your conception as a mere hypothesis, interesting enough, but in 
no wise appealing to my whole nature.” The merely explanatory 
interests are thus declared to be not our sole interests or supreme 
interests, for truth is decided, not by the principle of sufficient 
reason only, but by other criteria as well. This conviction allows 
us to breathe once more; we no longer feel that we can give our 
spiritual natures only such crumbs of comfort as the scientists 
care to leave us. If philosophy could do no more than this, could 
do no more than keep our interest in explanation from domi- 
neering over our morals and religion, it would have rendered an 
invaluable service. We could then reverence God and believe 
that He is good without asking permission from the priests of the 
scientific faith. 

But philosophy will carry us, I believe, farther than this. It 
does not merely tell us that the word of sufficient reason alone 
is inconclusive and that the negations of science in this spiritual 
realm are therefore not final. It offers positive evidence for 
the theistic belief. It declares that we have as good ground for 
assuming that the world will answer to our moral and religious 
instincts as we have that it will answer our instinctive scientific 
belief that every event has something behind it which is its full 
explanation. We have as much reason to believe that the world 
is constructed on moral principles as that it is constructed on 
scientific principles. In both cases the principle is one which 
cannot be sensibly tested: we must trust that the world is scien- 
tifically and logically intelligible ; we must trust that it is morally 
intelligible. The only world which is morally intelligible and 
reasonable is a world in which God exists. 

This does not mean that other views of the world make no 
provision for religion and morality, as mere facts and events, or 
cannot account for and explain them. All non-theistic concep- 
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tions of the world provide in some way for morality and religion, 
and more or less successfully explain how the belief in God arose, 
whether by dreams or ancestor-worship or the terror which the 
forces of nature inspire. By religious intelligibility I do not mean 
that we must suppose that God exists in order to explain why we 
ever came to believe in Him. That would be to return to the old 
argument from cause and effect and the principle of sufficient 
reason which we have just abandoned. We are here taking an 
entirely different ground. It is that our moral and religious 
principles are an index to the universe, in exactly the same way 
that the principle of sufficient reason is an index to the nature 
of the universe. The only way in which we can know the scien- 
tific construction of the world is to follow implicitly the guidance 
of the principle within us which demands an explanation of 
everything ; and likewise the only way to know the construction 
of the spiritual world is to be guided by the spiritual principles 
of reverence and duty. They declare what the spiritual world is 
quite as authoritatively as does the principle of cause and effect 
in regard to the natural world. 

We are often bewildered, I fear, by quite baseless scruples 
over this matter. It often seems that the real authority of these 
inner principles is annulled when men offer some theory as to 
their natural origin. This seems to me quite beside the mark. 
Suppose that we can state the psychological conditions under 
which the principle of sufficient reason arose. Suppose we can 
point back to the time, the place, the exact circumstances, in 
which this became a controlling principle in the organization of 
our experience. Does this mean that we have thereby proved it 
unreliable? We believe it to be a trustworthy guide, no matter 
how it arose. And likewise my conscience: I trust its report, 
even if it should prove to have come into this world under natural 
circumstances. It tells me that the world is morally intelligible, 
and I believe it, just as I believe the voice of reason which declares 
that things can be explained. As the world would be scientifi- 
cally unintelligible if it were not constructed in such a way as to 
satisfy my longing for an adequate explanation, so too it would 
prove religiously unintelligible and baffling if it provided me with 
no all-satisfying object of worship. I cannot adore “ Eternal 
Matter” or “ Ceaseless Force” or the Unknowable or Humanity 
or the Absolute Idea, but only God. Without God the world is 
chaotic and meaningless. It is as unreasonable and unintelligible 
as if nothing had a cause or as if anything could follow anything. 
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Loyalty to our full intelligence, to all those principles of order 
and reason of which the scientific principle is but one, calls us, 
therefore, to the belief that God exists. 

So it seems to me that philosophy, when it comes into its full 
inheritance, justifies the theistic view. There are always, how- 
ever, persons who are intensely interested in the names of things, 
and they will ask immediately, Is this intended as a proof of 
God’s existence? I cannot say what is the best name by which 
to designate it. It is certainly not a proof in the usual sense; 
for if the voice within is silent, the argument teaches nothing. 
Or, if one refuses to admit that it is a truthful voice, the argu- 
ment can bring no conviction. If one takes his stand doggedly 
on the scientific and logical criteria of reality, and maintains that 
these are the sole and sufficient test of truth, and that he, for 
one, will not permit religious promptings to teach him what the 
universe is, I cannot see how philosophy can ever prove to him 
that he is wrong. It may be that in some persons moral feeling 
is so weak that conscience seems to them a fortuitous thing, not 
to be followed as a guide. All we need to do (it would seem to 
them) is to explain and explain, and for them everything can be 
explained without supposing that the universe is a moral kingdom 
and a theocracy. Certainly, if we had some intellectual Caliban 
before us, he would deride the notion that we had made out our 
ease. For him all that we have said — so far as he could imagine 
what we were talking about — would seem a poor delusion. We 
could go over our chain of reasoning until he perhaps understood 
it well enough, but it would bring no conviction. “You have 
your moral feelings,” he would say, “but do not trust them. 
They are only one more trick of old Setebos.” Nothing that we 
could say would have persuasive power over him, even though he 
himself might desire to be convinced. More is required than 
just to see the intellectual relations of things. Not until one 
feels the need of God can he become intellectually convinced that 
God exists. When one is willing to do God’s will, we are told, 
he shall know of the doctrine; and I cannot but believe that this 
which has seemed such a paradox to many, is also the sober con- 
clusion to which all our reasoning points. 

To some of the more zealous votaries of science and logic this 
will appear to be a shocking confession, a disgraceful surrender 
into the hands of the enemy, a departure from the straight and 
narrow path of reason, to be guided by the mere sentiments of 
the heart. “Instead of rationality,” they will say, “we are 
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offered sentimentality. Any witless vagary which happens to stir 
a man’s emotions could thus be declared by him a revelation of 
the truth. Sucha doctrine will appeal to scatter-brained enthu- 
siasts, but not to hard-headed men of sense. You might as well 
tell us to believe the intuitions of those who feel that fossils were 
put in the earth by the devil, or that Americans are one of the 
lost tribes of Israel, as to ask us when constructing a conception 
of the universe to follow your vague promptings of the heart.” 

I admit that such objections seem, at the first moment, to put 
an end to the whole matter. It makes those who trust the moral 
sense seem a paltry lot of dreamers beside these open -eyed 
searchers after truth. But when one recovers from such an 
onslaught, it is evident that the objections are quite unfounded. 
I think they are largely due to a misunderstanding, as if the doc- 
trine here presented would relieve one from the necessity of 
thinking altogether, and that whatever warmed our souls were ipso 
facto true. In fact, it is quite the other way; religious theory 
is placed in the same intellectual position that scientific theory 
is in; it is required to tally with all the facts of the world, it is 
made subject to endless criticism, and the demand is that it shall, 
in the end, show inner logical harmony. Critical judgment is 
not excluded by heeding the moral principles of the mind any 
more than it is by heeding the principle of sufficient reason. To 
tell a scientist that there are certain mental principles that he 
must follow and which he cannot go behind in building his view 
of the world is not to put him at the mercy of the Symmes’-hole 
people or of those who believe that our coal rained down from 
the sky. Neither does the declaration that, in constructing our 
view of the world, we must be guided by moral and religious 
principles, put one at the mercy of every wild-eyed religionist. 
In themselves these principles are empty. They do not tell us 
what really is moral nor what a religious world really is. Our 
native intelligence and all our critical acuteness are here brought 
into play, and must fill in the empty form in exactly the same 
way that the blank scheme of cause and effect in the world must 
be filled. To say that everything has a cause does not tell us 
what things there are which are caused, nor what the causes of 
these things are. It means something which, we might well say, 
is vague enough, and yet is beautifully exact. ‘“ Marshal your 
facts and construct your world,” it says, “ but the world’s inner 
structure must exactly follow this mental outline which you have 
been given.” And so of the religious principles which I have men- 
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tioned so often in this paper. In themselves they seem vague 
enough, and yet they too are beautifully exact. “Gather your 
facts, construct your world, criticise it with all the care you can 
give, but let it be a moral world, let it be a system which calls 
forth sincere and deepest homage. Whatever else it may be, it 
must at least be this.” This is not sentimentalism, nor the sub- 
stitution of feeling for thought. It is rather the demand for 
larger and more critical thinking, in which the ultimate conclu- 
sion shall do no injustice to any great principle of the mind. 


G. M. Srrarron. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





THE NEW EVANGELICAL CATECHISM. 


THE true significance of the new Catechism issued at the begin- 
ning of the year by the Evangelicals remains as yet undetermined. 
The Catechism has been very widely circulated, reaching its 
eleventh edition in the course of three months. It was prepared 
by a grand committee of the “National Council of Evangelical 


Free Churches in England and Wales;” and in the judgment of 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, president of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, who was the chairman and convener of the committee of 
compilers, its issue is an event of the greatest importance. In a 
short preface, which he furnishes to the pamphlet containing it, 
he tells us that the religious communities represented by the signa- 
tories to the Catechism include, in their world-wide ramifications, 
some sixty millions of souls. Putting it in another way, he claims 
that the adherents of these Evangelical Free Churches include the 
majority of the English-speaking Christians in the world. No offi- 
cially authoritative character is claimed for the document, but the 
chairman takes the pains to set out a full list of the members of 
the committee that finally indorsed it; these are not only care- 
fully grouped according to the religious communities to which 
they belong — Congregationalists, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
Primitive Methodists, Presbyterians, Methodist New Connection, 
Bible Christians, and United Methodist Free Church,! — but it 
appears that the representatives were roughly apportioned accord- 
ing to the numerical strength of their respective churches. 


1 The Friends also had a representative at first, but he withdrew through 
pressure of engagements. It is understood that differences as to the sacra- 
ments prevented his place from being filled. 
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It is evident therefore, that while the National Council has made 
no attempt to impose the document as a confessional standard 
amongst the constituent churches — this point was emphatically 
insisted upon at the annual meeting of the Council held at Liver- 
pool in March — there has been, nevertheless, a decided approach 
towards establishing a theological convention. Mr. Price Hughes, 
indeed, speaks of the Catechism in the jubilant tones of one who 
is convinced that it represents a “ formula of peace ” (the phrase 
is his own) between forces too long hostile. ‘The great object 
of the committees,” he says, “has been to express the Christian 
doctrines held in common by all Evangelical Free Churches.” He 
asserts that never since “ the lamentable day when Martin Luther 
contended with Huldreich Zwingli” has any such “ combined 
statement of inter-denominational belief” been previously at- 
tempted, “much less achieved.” To him it isa matter of great 
significance that “‘ every question and every answer in this Cate- 
chism has been finally adopted without a dissentient vote.” We 
may differ as to what the fact signifies, but it is surely indicative 
of much. “ Deo soli gloria,” exclaims the organizer of this vic- 
tory of unanimity ; the era of “ distressing controversies” is past. 
That is what this Catechism assures him. No one will grudge 
him and his brethren this pleasant congratulation of themselves 
as they settle down to dwell together in unity. Whether all the 
controversies are really settled, and how the settlement, if any, 
has been arrived at, are quite other matters. Mr. Price Hughes 
is himself astonished at what he speaks of, in an article on the 
Catechism, as “the revolution which must have taken place before 
Calvinists and Arminians, Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
ancient Dissenters and modern Methodists, could express their 
common faith in similar terms over the entire range of Christian 
theology.” } 

Before we attempt to estimate the extent of this remarkable 
revolution by an examination of the Catechism, it may be useful 
to refresh our memory with the chief facts as to the movement 
out of which it has sprung. In the first instance, this movement 
had nothing specially to do with theology. Its germ was social 
and political. The National Council represents a reaction — none 
too early in the field, against the exclusiveness and sacerdotalism 
of modern Anglicanism. For something like a quarter of a cen- 
tury English nonconformity has felt itself increasingly in peril, 
not in regard to the imposition of fresh disabilities, civil or relig- 


1 Contemporary Review, January, 1899. 
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ious, but in regard to forces more potent than laws because puls- 
ing in the actual life of the nation. The “ Church” has not only 
maintained but has steadily increased its efforts to win the ear of 
the people and to retain their affections. Unhappily, a great 
section of the population is apparently untouched by the appeals 
of any religious propaganda whatever; but there has been an 
uneasy sense among nonconformists that, as regards the better-to- 
‘do, at any rate, the tide has somewhat definitely turned toward 
“ Church” and away from “ Dissent.” Again, the very success of 
the Free Churches in securing the opening of the old universities 
to their sons has given rise to anxieties, not altogether without 
cause, lest these sons of sturdy sires should yield to the fascina- 
tions of a Church which nowhere presents itself in such esthetic 
dignity and academic authority as at the ancient seats of learn- 
ing. 

But, far more important than the tendencies mentioned and 
others like them, nonconformists have found themselves more and 
more harassed in respect to the matter of elementary education. 
True, the establishment of the school-board system in 1870 placed 
a great lever in their hands, and in the large centres of population 
they have not been slow, as a rule, to use their advantage and to 
liberate the schools from the control of the clergy. But even in 
the great towns their success has been by no means uniform ; they 
have not always seen clearly the right policy to adopt with regard 
to religious instruction in the state schools, and whether by divided 
councils or by sheer acceptance of the “‘ Church” programme, they 
have, here and there, found themselves worsted as competitors for 
the confidence of electors. 

It is, however, when we turn to the schools of the rural districts 
that we come upon the sorest of sore spots. In thousands of 
country parishes the schools remained, and stil] remain, in the 
hands of the clergy, and the conscientious nonconformist has had 
to send his children to schools seriously, and in some cases offen- 
sively, repugnant to his sympathies. If his sons or daughters 
aspired to be teachers, they either found their way to the profes- 
sion lying through an Episcopalian college, or, if they succeeded 
in acquiring an education at one of the few undenominational 
colleges, their way was more effectually barred than ever by the 
refusal of rectors and vicars to admit nonconformist teachers into 
“their schools.” What aggravated the sense of grievance was 
just this claim that the schools belonged to the clergy, when in 


fact it was state money that chiefly supported them. 
VOL. VIII. —NO. 30. 23 
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Add to these grievances others that cannot but arise where one 
religious community benefits at the expense of all the rest, — the 
upshot was a determination not to rest satisfied with the removal 
of former disabilities but to push on towards equal rights and 
privileges with the favored Church. With this view a number of 
“ nonconformist councils” were formed in different parts of the 
country. They were at first of a largely inclusive character. No 
matter what a delegate’s particular shade of theology might be, he © 
took his seat, if properly accredited, on terms of equality with the 
rest. So well did this broad policy work, that when the hour 
came —as it did pretty soon — that a “ new model” of noncon- 
formist union must be set up, the members of some of the old 
councils held together, orthodox and heterodox, and for a con- 
siderable time defied the pressure which was brought to bear upon 
them in favor of the change. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details of a somewhat curious chapter of denominational history. 
It is only material to the subject in hand in so far as it illustrates 
the process by which a movement originally organized for social 
and political ends became converted into a theological mill-stream 
for grinding out the new Catechism. In brief, a strong, and as it 
proved, a victorious protest was raised by some of the brethren 
against codperating with Unitarians. It was useless for the 
minority to plead for the wider brotherhood, or to point to the 
decidedly important servicés which Unitarians have during many 
syears rendered in matters of high public interest. Ultimately, . 
all resistance was overborne ; and, as no other way of doing the 
business looked respectable, the local nonconformist councils, 
under the direction of the leaders of the movement, dissolved 
themselves by resolution, and proceeded to re-form into EHvangeli- 
-cal Councils. The mild little revolution was carried out with a 
minimum of trouble. One or two councils, I believe, have de- 
clined to this day to adopt the purging policy, and as a penalty 
they are excluded from the new National Council. But, for the 
most part, the leaders led and the followers followed. The Uni- 
‘tarians were told by good friends who remained “in” that they 
must not take it too much to heart if they must go “out.” Let 
‘them not grudge to play the part of Jonah in this drama, for it 
was for the saving of the ship that some one should be sacrificed 
to the deep. As gracefully as might be the jettison took place; 
and, in the calm that followed, the crew had an interval for study- 
ing together their theological charts. 

If we bear this history in mind, we shall know something of the 
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atmosphere in which the Catechism has been produced, and we 
certainly shall be in a better position to understand its peculiar 
features as a compendium of doctrine. It has not been produced 
in a hurry, although Mr. Price Hughes justifiably emphasizes the 
comparative brevity of the period within which it has taken shape. 
Had the respective sects empowered delegates to fight on their 
behalf for the peculiar tenets held dear by them, a great deal more 
than the two years which have been employed would have elapsed 
before any such formula of agreement emerged. But there was 
no such delegation, and there was no such spirit of sectarian 
rivalry. Every one concerned seems to have been truly desirous 
of avoiding causes of divergence. Meeting in this temper the 
framers of the Catechism might well get through their task in 
two years, seeing that the larger Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly — a much tougher piece of work — was hammered out 
in about half the same time; though it must be remembered, the 
Assembly had worked on the “Confession ”’ for two years pre- 
viously. Deliberately, therefore, if not leisurely, this unauthor- 
ized assembly of Free Evangelicals considered what was required, 
and what they could supply. 

The requirement was, obviously, some statement of doctrine 
which should bear witness to the Free Churches themselves, and 
to the world of Christendom at large, that their drawing together 
was not an accident due to a particular political crisis. It was to 
be shown that, under the varieties of rite and organization which 
distinguish the Evangelical Churches, there is a true unity of reli- 
gious feeling, and even a substantial unity of theological belief. 
At the same time, it was just as obvious that the manifesto might 
easily take a shape that would be altogether too far ahead of the 
situation. The new movement, from first to last, is but some ten 
years old as yet, and its latest and more definitely theological 
phase is a matter much younger still. To the most ardent eccle- 
siastical organizer, it must have been obvious that a formal creed, 
or code of articles, would be a mistake. What suggested itself 
was something far less ambitious, while yet advancing decidedly 
in that direction ; and it was the good fortune of the compilers to 
be helped by the very circumstances in the midst of which the 
movement, as has been seen, chiefly arose. The religious educa- 
tion of the children was a subject upon which the interests of 
every Free Church converged. Twitted by the clergy with being 
the advocates of a “godless” system of education, and anxious 
to furnish an antidote to the pernicious teachings of the sacerdo- 
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talists in the Church of England, the nonconformist leaders nat- 
urally accepted as their first duty the task of preparing and issu- 
ing a doctrinal manual for their schools and homes. 

This particular form of manifesto, it will be seen, presented a 
peculiar advantage to theologians placed as these were. In the 
first place, they had a well-defined and particularly inspiring audi- 
ence to address, — if only they could keep their minds intent on 
the children’s needs and capacities, and forget the grown-up critics 
whose felt presence on the edge of the proper auditory spoils too 
many an edifying utterance. In the second place, the framers of 
a catechism may, if they will, exercise a wide range of choice in 
regard to language and subject ; excusing themselves, should any 
fault be found with their expressions or their limits of treatment, 
on the plea that you must not expect technical precision and logi- 
cal completeness in a lesson intended for those of tender years. 
How far the Catechism has benefited as an educational appliance 
will be differently estimated, but its makers had distinct cause for 
self-congratulation that such a task and no other had been com- 
mitted to them. Let us test the result. 

The Catechism consists of fifty-two questions and answers, one 
for each week in the year. Anticipating the remark that the 
number suggests an artificial rather than a natural arrangement, 
the chairman of the compilers’ committee frankly avows that it 
was chosen as suggesting a complete annual course of instruction ; 
but he maintains, nevertheless, that no undue pressure has been 
used either to curtail or to extend the scope of the Catechism. 
He is not aware of any really important matter that is excluded, 
and that will be regarded as the principal consideration. It 
should be noted, while on this point, that the exact number fifty- 
two is arrived at by putting here and there very considerable 
“blocks” of answers under one figure ; the whole of the Deca- 
logue is thus one answer, and its exposition, though presented in 
ten sub-answers, is still reckoned as but one answer more. In 
such matters of literary mechanism the compilers may rest easy, 
— unless, indeed, the children (who ought to have some consid- 
eration) raise a protest against the very unequal scale by which 
their Sabbath portions are dealt out to them. 

It is interesting to observe the different methods used in the 
standard catechisms in approaching their common subject. For 
simple dignity, one might almost say monumental boldness, the 
opening of the Shorter Catechism is unrivaled: “ What is the 
chief end of man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to 
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enjoy Him forever,’”— a worthy foundation to be laid by any 
church’s teachers, however they might build upon it. The new 
catechism cannot rival this. The method of the English Church 
Catechism is to assume that the child has been duly baptized, and 
at once to develop the meaning of the baptismal vow. Between 
this ecclesiastical note and that of good Dr. Watts’ Catechism, 
which at one time was deservedly popular in Dissenting circles, 
there is wide range of choice. Dr. Watts begins with very simple 
and very natural theology, “Can you tell me, child, who made 
you?” The answer is, “The great God who made heaven and 
earth.” A similar inquiry opens the most elementary of the three 
catechisms officially prepared and issued amongst the Wesleyans 
early in this century. But the second Wesleyan Catechism, being 
intended, we must observe, for children of seven and upwards, 
starts with the sufficiently difficult problem, “ What is God?” 
The third of the series approaches most nearly in its starting- 
point to that of the new Evangelical Catechism, its opening ques- 
tion being “ What is Christianity?” But it has to be noted that 
this third Catechism is devised to include a full statement of the 
“ evidences of Christianity and the truth of the Holy Scriptures ;” 
and if the criticism arises that this is a large field for any ordi- 
nary lad or lass to master, an ample defense consists in the pecu- 
liarly happy circumstance that in this Catechism the “ teacher ” 
is, as a rule, catechised by the “ youth,” and has the responsibility 
of giving page-long answers to the learner’s searching questions. 
But when we seek an exact parallel to the keynote of the Evan- 
gelical Catechism we are driven, by a strange irony of fate, to the 
Racovian Catechism, the standard of the Polish Socinians! In 
the first Latin edition (1609) of that confession of faith we find 
these words: “ Quaenam sit Religio Christiana, velim abs te 
doceri ;”’ and, without the polite addition of the last clause, that 
is just what the modern Evangelical seeks to elicit from, or rather 
to impart to, his youthful disciple. Now, as the starting-point of 
the Racovian catechist, such an inquiry was aptly chosen, for his 
catechism is really an elaborate treatise, highly argumentative, not 
to say disputatious. The Wesleyan (third) catechist, also clearly 
felt that in propounding the subject, “ What is Christianity?” he 
was entering on a matter bristling with difficulties. His answer 
is, “The doctrines, morals, and manner of worship taught by 
Christ and his Apostles, and recorded in the New Testament.” 
The new Catechism, however, really declines to contemplate a 
definite and succinct explanation of what the “ Christian religion ” 
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is, notwithstanding its question. Of late there have been some 
troublesome discussions, alike among the Scottish Presbyterians 
and the English Dissenters generally, as to who is and who is not 
“a Christian.” Enough for the Catechism to say, “ The Christian 
religion” is “ the religion founded by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” and to leave the general import of that answer to emerge 
indirectly and by degrees as the Catechism proceeds. 

The essential starting-point of the Catechism arises into view 
in the addendum to the words already quoted from the first an- 
swer. This addendum runs, “ Who has brought to us the full 
knowledge of God and of Eternal Life.” The revelation of God’s 
nature and man’s relation to Him accordingly forms the first 
section. It is as follows : — 

2. Q. How must we think of God ? 

A. God is the one Eternal Spirit, Creator and Sustainer of all things. He 


is Love, boundless in wisdom and in power, perfect in holiness and justice, in 
mercy and truth. 

3. Q. By what name has Jesus taught us to call God ? 

A, Our Father in Heaven. 

4. Q. What do we learn from this name of Father ? 

A. We learn that God made us in His own image, that He cares for us by 
His wise providence, and that He loves us better than any earthly parent can. 


Any one who compares this with the corresponding passages in 
the older Catechisms must feel that the new Catechism is decid- 
edly preferable, at any rate from the child’s point of view. The 
disappearance of familiar statements respecting the “ attributes ” 
of God is probably due entirely to a feeling for the young minds, 
to which propositions as to the divine nature are not as a rule at- 
tractive, still less intelligible. 

A brief mention is next made of the self-revelation of Jesus : — 

5. Q. What does Jesus say about himself ? 

A. That he is the Son of God, whom the Father in His great love sent into 
the world to be our Saviour from sin. 

At this point the thought diverges from the subject of the Christ 
nature to that of human nature. 

6. Q. What is sin? 

A, Sin is any thought or feeling, word or act, which either is contrary to 
God’s holy law, or falls short of what it requires. 

7. Q. Say in brief what God’s law requires. 


A. That we should love God with our whole heart and our neighbor as 
ourselves. 


It will be seen that this Gospel epitome of “the law and the 
prophets ” is supplemented farther on by the rehearsal and expo- 
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sition of the Decalogue as “ God’s will briefly expressed.” But 
there is a good deal of important ground to cover before this sub- 
ject is resumed. We have evidently arrived in the debatable 
land at question No. 8, which asks whether we are able of our- 
selves to do as answer No. 7 states we should do. The reply 
is: — 


No : for although man was made innocent at the first, yet he fell into disobe- 
dience, and since then no one has been able, in his own strength, to keep God’s 
law. 


Now, one has every sympathy for brethren evidently in a strait 
between two things. The old faith included Eden, Adam and 
Eve, the Serpent, the Fall, and the Primeval Curse. The new 
includes Darwinism, or, at least, Drummondism. For which does 
this eighth answer stand, the plain literalism of Deacon Hodge, 
for whom the statements of “God’s Holy Word” are quite 
enough; or the poetico-scientific view of the author of “ The 
Ascent of Man”? Probably, if heads were counted or votes 
taken in all the Free Evangelical churches, there would be a 
great solid majority still in favor of “ Moses” and the inspired 
record ; but what about the cultured men and women, laity as 
well as ministers, who, with all their reverence for the Book, have 
been led to accept the teachings of geology and anthropology ? 
It would seem that by sufficient dexterity one might get a quasi- 
scientific view under this “ formula of peace.” One has only to 
be hazy enough as to what the word “innocence” may imply, 
whether Adamic perfection, or the mere unmoral state of the 
primitive “homo,” and be careful not to bind himself to any 
theory as to a particular “ Fall” into disobedience, and all may 
pass well enough. The very moderate statement as to man’s in- 
ability to keep God’s law falls far short, in emphasis at any rate, 
of the old-fashioned doctrine of “ total depravity ;” but here, 
again, it is clear that considerable variety of opinion may shelter 
itself under the same expression. Considerable comment has 
been elicited by the next answer (9), which states that — 


Sin separates man from God, corrupts his nature, exposes him to manifold 
pains and griefs, and, unless he repents, must issue in death eternal. 


The ambiguity of the last two words is obvious. Does “ death 
eternal” mean everlasting punishment in hell, or annihilation 
(a rather favorite theory in some Evangelical quarters) ; or is 
there something Maurician in the phrase, lifting the meaning out 
of all reference to mere duration, and pointing to a spiritual 
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alienation from the Giver of Life? No one knows what is 
meant. 

We are next led, by a confession (10) that “we are unable 
either to cleanse our own hearts or to make amends for our 
offenses,” to a quotation from the Nicene Creed. The question 
asks: “ How did the Son of God save His people from their 
sins?” The answer is : — 

For our salvation He came down from Heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and was crucified also for 
us under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was buried, and the third day He 
rose again according to the Scriptures, and ascended into Heaven, and sitteth 
on the right hand of the Father. 

The christology of Evangelicalism, as represented by the Cate- 
chism has been charged with inadequacy. Certainly the com- 
pilers have omitted the triple co-eternals and co-equals of the 
Athanasian Creed; and their quotation from the Nicene Creed 
begins after the clauses declaring the Godhead of Jesus Christ. 
But in the following answer the catechumen speaks of him as “a 
Mediator between God and men; one who, as God, reveals to us 
what God is; and, as perfect man, represents our race before 
God.” Further on, also, “the mystery of the blessed Trinity” 
is stated to be “that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
into Whose Name we are baptized, are one God.” It is not 
clear what more could have been added to secure the doctrine on 
the Godward side; and if there are real difficulties in reconciling 
for the child-mind, or any other, the incongruities presented by 
the double aspect of the nature and function of Jesus Christ, the 
suffering Messiah and Mediator and the Eternal Son, the authors 
of the Catechism are not, at any rate, more responsible for them 
than orthodoxy in general. As regards the Trinitarianism of 
the Catechism, it has been pointed out that the definition of “the 
mystery of the blessed Trinity,” quoted above, falls far short of 
the precision usually employed in view of the dangers of Sabellian 
heresy. It has been suggested, even, that a good many of the 
Evangelicals are in fact a great deal nearer than they are aware 
to satisfying themselves with Sabellian explanations of the mys- 
tery of the Godhead. Certainly there has been a remarkable 
welcome given amongst them of late to Ritschlian literature, if 
not also to Ritschlian views, and the softening of dogma in this 
school of theology is well known. 

Answers Nos. 12-18 describe the work and position of Christ 
as the author of redemption. In No. 12, as we have seen, he is 
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recognized as the Mediator, both God and man; but the next 
sentence, not without significance, emphasizes the peculiar benefits 
of the full humanity of Christ upon his brethren. The atone- 
ment on the cross is thus described : — 


By offering Himself a sacrifice without blemish unto God, He fulfilled the 


requirements of Divine Holiness, atoned for all our sins, and broke the power 
of Sin. 


The precise character of the operation referred to remains, how- 
ever, undetermined ; we need only remark, with satisfaction, the 
absence of any explicit statement that the victim of Calvary was 
slain to-appease the anger of God. Passing by two or three 
answers, we come to the two specifically Trinitarian clauses, one 
of which has been quoted above. The other tells us that Jesus 
Christ still carries on “‘ His work of salvation ” — 


By the third person in the blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit who was sent 
forth at Pentecost. 


Following this somewhat thorny section stands one which 
describes the part which the disciple himself must play as a 
sharer in the benefits wrought by the Master, He must repent 
and “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ;” by the latter is meant 


relying “on Him as our Teacher, Saviour, and Lord, putting our 
whole trust in the grace of God through Him.” It is “ the secret 
power of the Holy Spirit working graciously in our hearts, and 
using for this end providential discipline and the message of the 
Gospel,” that enables us to repent and believe, and the benefits 
we thus receive are — 


Being united to Christ by faith, our sins are forgiven for His sake ; our 
hearts are renewed ; and we become children of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ. 


The believer, thus placed in a state of grace, shows his gratitude 
by following the example of Jesus “in doing and bearing the will 
of our Heavenly Father.” This statement leads to an enuncia- 
tion of the Ten Commandments, which, as explained by Jesus 
Christ, are said to be a brief expression of God’s will. It is 
unnecessary to quote from the comments which are appended to 
the Commandments ; they are generally simple and well-fitted for 
children. The answer to the question, “ What does the Fourth 
Commandment teach us?” travels beyond the scope of the in- 
quiry to inform us as to the Christian use of the “ first day of the 
week ;” but that is no great matter. 

More important subjects, from a controversial point of view, 
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arise in the next section, which describes the “special means” 
provided “to assist us in leading a life of obedience.” These 
means are defined as “ God’s Word, Prayer, the Sacraments, and 
the Fellowship of the Church.” The first —‘“ God’s Word” — 
is said (No. 30) to be found written — 


In the Holy Bible, which is the inspired record of God’s revelation given to 
be our rule of faith and duty. 


In the definition of “ Prayer” (No. 31) reference is made to 
communion with “ Our Father” only; and this, if really meant 
as it stands, seems to cut across a good deal of habitual address 
to the other Persons in the Trinity. But is “the Father” in the 
Godhead “ Our Father ” ? 

Before dealing with the Sacraments, the compilers have some 
important views to advance as to “the Holy Catholic Church.” 
As I have pointed out, the movement that has given birth to this 
Catechism has arisen in direct answer to the challenge of militant 
Anglicanism, in which the sacerdotal features have become more 
prominent almost yearly. The following are the pertinent re- 
marks of the catechists : — 


The Holy Catholic Church (No. 33) — 
is that Holy Society of believers in Christ Jesus, which He founded, of which 
He is the only Head, and in which He dwells by His Spirit ; so that, though 
made up of many communions, organized in various modes, and scattered 
throughout the world, it is yet One in Him. 

Our Lord (Nos. 34 and 35) — 


invited His people into this visible brotherhood for the worship of God, and 
the ministry of the Word and the Sacraments ; for mutual edification, the 
administration of discipline, and the advancement of His Kingdom. 

The essential mark of a true branch of the Catholic Church is the presence 
of Christ, through His indwelling Spirit, manifested in holy life and fellow- 


ship. 
A Free Church is (No. 36) — 


A Church which acknowledges none but Jesus Christ as Head, and, there- 


fore, exercises its right to interpret and administer His laws without restraint 
or control by the State. 


From all this it may be inferred what kind of “duties” the 
Church and the State, in the opinion of the catechists, owe one 
another. 

Leaving this political field, we return in Nos. 39 and 40 to the 
subject of the Church and its ministry. It is observable that 
the “Christian minister” is “one who is called of God and the 
Church ;” and the “decisive proof of a valid ministry ” is to be 
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found in practical results. Then follows the doctrine of the Sac- 
raments, which are “ two only, — Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 
They consist of “ visible signs” which “when rightly used ” be- 
come “a means” to convey “grace” to our hearts. Among the 
criticisms made by orthodox Nonconformists on the Catechism, 
few have been more pointed than the remarks upon the answers 
in connection with the Lord’s Supper. The Catechism says 
(No. 46) :— 

By the Bread is signified the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, in which He 


lived and died ; by the Wine is signified His Blood, shed once for all upon 
the Cross for the remission of sins. 


Again, replying to the question (No. 47), “ What do they re- 
ceive who in penitence and faith partake of this Sacrament,” it 
says : — 

They feed spiritually upon Christ, as the nourishment of the soul, by which 
they are strengthened and refreshed for the duties and trials of life. 


This certainly lends itself to a pretty “high” doctrine, if the 
interpreter does with it as Newman did with the “ Thirty-nine 
Articles” in Tract 90, and sees how much it can be made to 
stand in the priestward direction. 

The eschatological section which concludes the Catechism is 
brief ; but Mr. Price ‘Hughes says the. answer on the subject of 
the resurrection gave the compilers most trouble of all. He has 
not told us the nature of the competing views, but we may sup- 
pose that they ranged from the notion of a literal bodily resur- 
rection to that of a purely spiritual transition. Possibly, also, 
the intermediate state, between death and the second advent, sug- 
gested conflicting theories. This is the statement as it emerged 
at last (No. 50) :— 

We are well assured that all who fall asleep in Christ are with Him in rest 


and peace ; and that, even as He rose from the dead, so shall we rise’ and be 
clothed with glorified bodies. 


Respecting the “‘ Second Advent” and the outlook into eternity 
presented in the last sentence of the Catechism, it need only be 
pointed out that there is absolutely no reference to the fate of the 
unsaved. 

It is as much in omissions of this kind, as for any other feature, 
that one feels the difference between the new Catechism and most 
of its predecessors in orthodox churches. Thus in the Wesleyan 
elementary Catechism, to which I have previously referred, the 
child “of tender years,” i. e. under seven, was very definitely in- 
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formed about the fate of bad people. There was said to be a dark 
and bottomless pit, full of fire and brimstone, where their bodies 
will be tormented by fire, and their souls by a sense of the wrath 
of God. These torments, also, will last “forever and ever.” 
Something, whether it be heresy or a truer conception of the 
essentially divine, has gone so near to putting out that fire that 
Evangelicalism itself is silent about it. In answer to certain 
complaints arising within the communions concerned, of the in- 
adequacy of the Catechism as to this point and others, it is replied 
that the document does not profess to be a full and authoritative 
statement of the faith. At the same time we have the chairman’s 
word for it that the compilers did not feel that “any vital issue 
of experimental religion” had been omitted from their finished 
production. Doubtless it was open to them to regard the ques- 
tion of the Double Procession of the Spirit, concerning which the 
Catechism is silent, as either not a vital one, or not a matter of 
“experimental religion.” But the Devil has hitherto played so 
important a part in the records of the inner life of Evangelicals, 
as well as in their speculative creed, that it would have seemed 
impossible to relegate him to the margin as a négligeable quantité. 
He who cares to cut close may, apparently, cut away the Devil 
and hell-fire, and still be within the pale of Evangelical orthodoxy. 
This is a truly remarkable phenomenon in the history of the 
Christian faith, and marks a very wide departure from the circle 
of ideas in which primitive Christianity moved and grew. It may 
well be doubted whereunto this drift will lead the Evangelicals, 
how it will affect their view of human nature and of the character 
of the Atonement; and what, it may be asked, will become of 
popular revivalism if the fashion grows of dropping the veil of 
oblivion between the sinner and the horrible pit that once was 
painted in such lurid plainness ? 

Accepting the change as a welcome one, it is not for us to place 
any obstacles in the way of its extension. Nor is there much to 
be gained by anything like a taunt offered to those whose secta- 
rian watchwords, once the cherished insignia of their faith, are 
here conspicuously absent. Rather it becomes all who have felt 
the influences that have pushed the old faith out of its cradle-nest 
and made it take to its wings as a denizen of the wider world, to 
hail the signs of their working upon others. There is, however, 
one serious point which arises as we view this Catechism, and it 
is one that we must emphasize in closing. We have seen several 
instances, which might have been multiplied, of the ambiguity of 
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the language employed in the Catechism in connection with very 
important, perhaps the most important, subjects of Christian doc- 
trine. Now, if this ambiguity of expression had been an accident 
it would have been an unfortunate one. But what is it if it is not 
an accident? With what terms are we to describe the process of 
studied ambiguity in a document which professes to teach little 
children the faith by which they must be saved? Readers of 
ecclesiastical history are well acquainted with the principle known 
to the Romanists as “ parsimony ” in regard to doctrine and truth 
generally ; we have hitherto thought that Protestants sought to 
be as free as possible from a process that looks so dangerous to 
the interests of honorable candor. It would appear, however, 
that their zeal in this matter is somewhat abating. That such a 
charge should not rest upon mere inferences from the results 
of the catechists’ labors, we have the explicit statements of the 
chairman of their committee. 

In such an enterprise (he says), representing not one but all the great Evan- 
gelical churches, it was obviously essential in some instances to find language 
as many-sided as the language of Scripture itself. The questions and answers 


were necessarily of sufficient elasticity and comprehensiveness to include all 
legitimate expositions of the orthodox faith. 


Mr. Price Hughes would doubtless be the first to deny that St. 
Paul or St. John individually endeavored of set purpose to be 
ambiguous in his expressions. Each writer of Scripture, we 
should expect, if honest, to say his thought as distinctly as pos- 
sible. Assuredly that is what we should like to believe even of 
those who engage in honorable controversy to-day; otherwise 
men are fighting in the dark. But it would appear that “ Scrip- 
ture ” in the aggregate is very different from any piece of Scrip- 
ture in particular. It assumes a quasi-personal function, and 
being a composite of many factors, its resultant revelation -needs 
to be carefully calculated. Such, it must appear, is the highly 
artificial view of the Bible held even in this day of literary criti- 
cism. It does not seem to have occurred to the compilers of the 
Catechism, when they were seeking of set purpose for phrases 
with double meanings, that they were elevating the result of an 
accident into the position of an intended principle. Did the 
Holy Ghost, then, deliberately intend that the divine revelation 
should be forever confused and dark? Or is it in accordance 
with the plan of human education in religion that from compara- 
tive darkness and chaos order shall evolve, under the brooding 
influences of creative Providence? 
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It really must be urged on our friends, and on ourselves as 
well, that the first duty of the teacher is to be as lucid and 
straightforward as possible. Strange, and pathetically strange, 
it is that a duplicity of language which we should condemn in 
the scientist and the historian is considered’ not only permissible, 
but even creditable, in theology. The source of this intolerable 
evil lies undoubtedly in the desire to include competing theories 
in one authoritative orthodoxy. There is a better inclusiveness. 
It is that where all are free to think and free to speak, and yet 
feel a vital union in religious hopes and aims. We must not 
blame the Evangelicals for not achieving at one step this higher 
unity. Their new Catechism will, we suppose, be fairly tried 
awhile. Some will be content with its haziness of thought pro- 
vided its moral inspiration be felt abundantly. But with the 
most virile minds things will have to be thought out definitely 
and candidly, and then these flimsy webs of accommodating 
phraseology will be brushed away. There will be, however, in 
such a case, no need of rupture in the forces of free religion, in 
the presence of the sacerdotalism which is the common enemy. 
It will be interesting to watch the process of conversion to the 
larger principles of mutual trust, and especially of trust in the 
free truth. 


W. G. Tarrant. 


LONDON. 
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Life, Death and Immortality. By Wiri1am M. Bryant, M. A., LL. D. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 


“ And some few to be chewed and digested.” This volume is surely 
one of them. The writer has studied widely and thought deeply; he 
writes with invincible candor; his style is direct and clear and vivid, 
— fit vehicle of a noble wisdom. It is not difficult to differ with the 
volume, but, contemplating the richness of its matter, the nobleness of 
its tone and the grace of its statement, it is difficult not to admire; and 
we finish the reading with a twinge of pain at the thought of the small- 
ness of the number who are likely to avail themselves of the feast of 
reason here offered them. 

The author has studied Herbert Spencer deeply ; but in the mould of 
his thought he reflects the spiritual monism that is in the ascendant in 
our day. This is the same as saying that the movement of his thinking 
is from the universe to man, not from man to the universe; that he 
finds not in man his key to the world, but in the world his explanation 
of man. Drawing from the modern doctrine of Force, he makes his 
primary postulate an Infinite and Eternal Energy, to which “ nothing 
can be added,” from which “nothing can be taken;” this is a very 
familiar doctrine, indeed, but Dr. Bryant’s statement is fresh and sug- 
gestive. What he finds true of the “total Energy ” he finds true of its 
modes: “each is a mode of the total Energy. Each is the total Energy 
in one of its modes.” These sentences recall the familiar words of 
Emerson: “ The true doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears 
with all his parts in every moss and cobweb. The value of the universe 
contrives to throw itself into every point.” This Energy our author 
conceives must always be in a state of “total and complete activity.” 
Other than active it cannot exist. ‘“ Were it partially inactive, it would 
be partially non-existent.” Thus he comes to his conception of the 
“Great First Cause,” which he defines to be “a Power which in its 
changeless completeness is forever equal to itself in its activity, and 
hence also in the product of its activity.” This Cause we hardly need 
say is not “chronologically ” first, not the ultimate term of a regressus 
ad infinitwm, on which so much speculation has been wasted, but “the 
first, last, only, and eternal Cause, forever self-manifested in the total 
round of Creation as its infinite and adequate effect.” 

This postulate is intended to embrace everything from atom to ameba, 
from ameba to man, and from man as physical and dependent and 
dying to man psychical and free and immortal. The author first dis- 
cusses the origin of Life. It is not difficult to anticipate his conclusion, 
which is that Life itself is ‘one of the necessary and hence perpetual 
factors in the total process of the universe.” In other words, it is a 
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modus of the total Energy, and so must be “incessantly beginning.” 
Those who have sought to explain the origin of Life scientifically have 
found a chasm between the non-living and the living, or, more accu- 
rately, between the inorganic and the organic, which, though seemingly 
so narrow, it has been impossible to cross. Where science, however, 
may not tread, speculation may yet dare; and our author, confident in 
his first principle, feels the transition from the inorganic to the organic 
to be as natural as from a “state of fusion to a crystalline state.” In 
the course of evolution the life involved will surely be evolved, appear- 
ing when conditions are made ready for it. The conclusion of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, which so shocked us a few years ago, that in matter is 
the “ promise and the potency of all terrestrial life,” he adopts with the 
explanation that matter, itself a mode of Energy, is but a stage in the 
process that leads up to psychical existence. 

The next stage of the discussion is an investigation of the “ Signifi- 
cance of Life,” —in Mr. Bryant’s presentation a luminous treatment of 
the possibilities which Life enfolds. Adopting provisionally Herbert 
Spencer’s definition of Life as a “continuous adjustment of inner rela- 
tions to outer relations,” he marks with emphasis the word continuous: 
while Life is, the process must not cease. But what is meant by inner 
and outer? After a brief study he finds them equivalent to subjective 
and objective, using these terms in their ordinary sense as denoting the 
psychical and the material. Life he now re-defines: it is “a continuous 
adjustment of subjective relations to objective relations.” But a plant is 
a living thing, and the term subjective seems at first a strange one to 
apply to it. Whoever thinks of the subjective side of a cucumber? The 
author anticipates this demurrer and remarks that “ the terms subjective 
and objective, like the terms inner and outer, are of varying degree,” 
and goes on to affirm that “ wherever there is a living unit, there also 
is to be found as the central factor of such unit the quality of internality 
or subjectivity.” In other words, the evolution of life is a process 
of unfolding intelligence in ever higher forms of existence. Here 
again a gulf which science cannot engineer a way across, that between 
life and mind, thought bridges without the slightest difficulty. To 
Dr. Bryant, indeed, there is no gulf: through the continuous process of 
adjustment intelligence naturally and necessarily blossoms at last. It 
was implicit before. It has only beconie explicit now. To this result 
we come from the study of the subjective factor alone: what now pre- 
cisely is the objective? We see clearly enough what, according to our 
hypothesis, it should be: as both are aspects of one Reality, they cannot, 
in their ultimate essence, contradict each other, and knowledge of one 
must be a key to the other. As the subjective blossoms into intelligence, 
the objective must be simply another mode of intelligence, — crystallized 
intelligence, petrified intelligence, “ frozen intelligence ;” and this is the 
author’s conclusion. 
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Life is thus a constructive process. From amoeba to Emerson it is 
engaged in building up intelligent natures. In the lower stages the 
organism is simply acted upon by its environment or only responds to it 
automatically. As the course of development goes forward, there is, at 
last, the attainment of self-mobility. Self-mobility is implicated with a 
nervous system, which is found at length to be an instrument of intelli- 
gence. But self-mobility under the rule of intelligence the author 
names, and names rightly, “spontaneous power.” Here he shall speak 
for himself. ‘‘ The extraordinary self-mobility of the more complex or 
higher animals, especially as represented in the highest example, man, 
proves to be of the utmost moment to man himself. For it is the logical 
outcome of an increasing comple@ity of those inner relations which 
constitute the living unit in the highest sense of the term. And the 
central factor in this complex of relations is just self-relation, under the 
transfigured form of self-consciousness. For self-mobility that is trans- 
fused with self-consciousness can be . . . nothing else than self-determi- 
nation or Freedom. And the full significance of the conclusion just 
reached appears when it is recognized that self-determination is precisely 
the central characteristic of the total Energy, the ‘established order’ of 
whose activity can be nothing else than its own consciously pursued, 
absolutely self-consistent method of eternal Self-realization.” 

But, if there is Life, there is also Death: that which has been inte- 
grated disintegrates. This, indeed, is implied in the process of life ; for 
the continuous adjustment is only needed because of the continuous un- 
doing of that which has been adjusted. The significance of this fact to 
the freshness and flexibility of the organism any physiologist can tell. 
“Only when disintegration becomes predominant is the process of Life 
really inverted and thus presently brought to an end. But with the 
cessation of Life, Death itself dies. On the other hand, while Life is, 
Death is ” a mode of transition from one to another phase of Life. This 
section of the discussion frequently reminds us of Mr. Henry M. Alden’s 
noble volume, “A Study of Death.” To Immortality, Dr. Bryant 
devotes a score of profound and luminous pages. We have seen that 
Life is a constructive process; that through the aid of Death it has 
promoted itself through the higher ranges of existence ; and the question 
as presented to our author is, “ Whether in respect of man’s essential 
nature as a thinking unit, death can ever be more than transition from 
one to another grade of life.” After examining some special features of 
the problem as related to this scheme of thought, he takes the ground 
that man, through his conception of an Infinite Being and the possibili- 
ties of his own infinite growth, has the prophecy of immortality within 
him. The tune is not unfamiliar, but the voice is new and full and 
melodious. 

The section thus summarized is but a portion of the volume; follow- 


ing it are several valuable papers on some of the larger features of 
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Oriental and Christian faiths, of which the doctrines of the earlier pages 
are the central light; but we have passed our limits, and can only com- 
mend them and be done. The mode of philosophizing here employed is 
not ours; we are wont to reason from man to the universe rather than 
from the universe to man; and, though with the spell of this rich volume 
yet upon us, we still think that method enfolds the fairer possibilities. 
We even contemplated a critical contention with the author on the line 
of this difference. As we have studied him, however, if not converted 
to his method, we have been charmed by his results and lifted by his 
spirit ; and we now turn from his volume with sincerest gratitude for a 
message so deep, so full and so inspiring. 

® A. W. Jackson. 
Concorp, Mass. 


The Bases of Mystic Knowledge. By E.Ricfsac. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1899. 


Indications abound that mysticism is to be redeemed from the bond- 
age in which it has so long been held, and restored to its rightful place 
in the experience of the sons of God. Such a deliverance has its nat- 
ural perils, many of which are already sadly in evidence. When Ab- 
salom was recalled from Geshur it was only by burning the barley of 
Joab that he attracted attention and was restored to his former position 
at court before the face of the king. Similarly, an exiled truth or an — 
outlawed power often gives earliest sign of its return by harmful ex- 
cesses. The modern passion for the occult, the incoherent oracles of 
theosophy, and many another phenomenon of freakish irrationality tes- 
tify to the awakened interest of the human soul in the mystic fact and 
experience, to a longing for something beyond the mediation of the 
senses. At this critical juncture there was preéminent need of a sober 
discussion of mysticism that thoughtful minds might not be repelled by 
the weird chatterings of alleged mystics, as if these alone represented 
the august fact, and that those who are inclined to the new yet old habit 
of mind may be wisely and safely led. Such a discussion M. Récéjac 
has given us, in a book which cannot fail to inspire confidence in the 
hesitating and sobriety in the extremists. 

The work has many decided merits. It is not a book to be skimmed, 
for it is all cream. It is neither emotional nor rhapsodic, but thoroughly 
philosophical in thought and style. The mind must bear down on its 
pages, and can extract their full significance only after prolonged medi- 
tation. The terminology is somewhat unusual, but it is an advantage to 
have mystical thought expressed in other language than that which has 
hitherto been consecrated to its use. Instead of “love,” whereof mys- 
tics have written, often in an ecstasy of bad taste, M. Récéjac speaks of 
disinterestedness, the heart, freedom, the moral initiative in the soul of 
man, ethical ideals. This tends to bring mysticism into relation with 
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ethical thought and conduct, instead of rapt and often sensuous emotion. 
In harmony with this vocabulary is the character of the essay, which 
argues clearly against the wild mysticism by which reason is ignored, 
symbols of the imagination are mistaken for infallible vehicles of neces- 
sary truth, and the emotional is pampered, while the intellectual and the 
ethical starve. That mental life is one, and hence that there must be 
unity of thought, so that the revelations of the mystic may justly be 
tested by the reason, ought to go without saying, yet the top-loftiness 
of mystics in general proves that the warning is not superfluous. Igno- 
rant that the disclosures of the Absolute can only be by means of symbols 
fashioned by the imagination out of materials furnished through the or- 
dinary avenues of knowledge, the “ Inspired ” have clothed their symbols 
with supernatural sanction, and sought to impose them as necessary and 
eternal. Consequently, as a result of confusing the symbol with the 
thing signified, many a mystic-built craft of theology demands deference 
and claims authority because of the flag at its masthead, which, how- 
ever, is but the symbol of an overwhelmed and vanished empire. It 
must be confessed, also, that frequently sane and decent minds have re- 
volted from mysticism because of the sickening sentimentality of the 
enamored seer. But the mysticism which M. Récéjac defends is free 
from all these abuses. The human faculties and capacities are inte- 
grated in personality, and the moral ideals which arise in the soul are 
the inspirations of the Absolute which, by their means, enters into human 
consciousness. Man communes with God in the shrine of the heart, and 
ethical ideals are his Shekinah. 

Such a book would be valuable at any time, but could never be more 
precious than now. The narrow specializations of modern scholarship 
have laid a heavy task upon those who must construct an encyclopedia 
of the sciences, and the power of synthesis has suffered because of con- 
stant and imperative analysis. The unifying power of the mind needs 
to be refreshed and strengthened by communion with the unifying life 
of phenomena. The direct access to God for which mystics have always 
pleaded is a real experience, and both religion and philosophy are in- 
debted to M. Récéjac for a lucid and rational defense of the mystic fact, 
which is also, by eminence, the religious experience. 

W. W. Fenn. 


CuurcH OF THE MeEssiaH, CHICAGO. 


Die geistigen und socialen Stro6mungen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Von Dr. THEOBALD ZIEGLER. Pp. viii, 714. Berlin. 1899. 


Dr. Ziegler is Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg, 
and he is known as the author of two excellent volumes on the History 
of Ethics. It might then have been expected that the subject of the 
present work as treated by him would have been very largely the devel- 
opment of pure thought. Such, however, is not the case. An account 
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is given, very good so far as it goes, of the philosophical movement dur- 
ing the last hundred years in Germany, — the book, it must be men- 
tioned, deals only with German history, — but it is a rather summary 
account, as may be judged from the fact that the name of Herbart is 
only once incidentally mentioned, and the name of Lotze also but once. 
The author is in fact a South German, and his interests are of a very 
concrete character, politics taking the lead. No doubt this preference 
will make him more popular, but it is not altogether a matter for con- 
gratulation. In an all-round account of German life and thought during 
the century which is now closing, external events would necessarily 
occupy a great place; but Professor Ziegler is contributing to a series, 
special volumes of which are to be devoted to history and literature. 
The editors tell us, it is true, that the different records will sometimes 
overlap; but in this instance outlying subjects have pulled so much of 
the coverlet to themselves as to leave philosophy rather bare. 

Such a preference is the more to be regretted, as the real greatness 
and originality of Germany are after all to be found in thought rather 
than in practice. She receives political impulses from her neighbors, but 
gives none in return. In this respect Professor Ziegler’s own landmarks 
are highly significant. He divides the century into four periods extend- 
ing from 1800 to 1830, from 1830 to 1848, from 1848 to 1871, from 
1871 to the present day. Now each of these dates stands for a new de- 
parture set going by French politics ; and if we look at the intermediate 
sections the same dependence on foreign influence is apparent. The 
great uprising of 1813 followed on the heroic resistance of Spain and 
Russia to Napoleon. The constitutional struggle of the early sixties 
was evidently inspired by the rebirth of French liberty and by Pied- 
montese constitutionalism. And the greatest event of all, the military 
movement of 1866, was an obvious imitation of Italy —not without 
some help from across the Atlantic. Since 1871 Germany has counted 
solely as a reactionary force, and she now enjoys the distinction of being 
the Sultan’s only friend. 

When we pass to more ideal interests the contrast is marked. Three 
great movements, observes Professor Ziegler, were inherited by the 
nineteenth century from the eighteenth — the rationalistic, the classical, 
and the romantic. All three are European as well as German, and all 
were more or less imported into Germany from France and England ; 
but what she received she transformed, and returned with her own stamp 
on it to the stranger. Our author, who himself holds fast to the tradi- 
tions of the Tiibingen school, thinks that we have rather retrograded 
from the rationalism of a hundred years ago. However this may be, it 
is certain that the spirit of authority and the spirit of mysticism would 
have gained even more ground but for the energetic resistance, first of 
Hegel, then of his disciples of the left wing, Strauss, Feuerbach, Heine 
and others. Professor Ziegler has done good service in pointing out the 
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true position of Hegel, who is sometimes assailed as a reactionist. 
Perhaps the great philosopher, in his desire to unite and reconcile all 
forms of thought, conceded more than was right to the rather one-sided 
compromise of the Restoration; but to him belongs the glory of having 
steadily upheld the classical idealism of Weimar against the follies of 
the Romantic school, and the claims of reason against the rather equiv- 
ocal sentimentalism of Schleiermacher. Even at the present day such 
writers as Professor Edward Caird and Mr. F. H. Bradley are showing 
on which side Hegelianism must count in the long run. 

As Hegel summed up and represented, first for Germany and then for 
all Europe, the streams of tendency that divided men’s minds after 
1815, so the sick weariness that followed on the abortive explosion of 
1848-49 found its appropriate expression in the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer, which thus had its day thirty years after the publication of the 
great work in which it was embodied. Byron and Leopardi had taught 
very much the same doctrine of despair, and they had been read by 
millions to whom the name of the German metaphysician was unknown ; 
yet they had not the power to make pessimism what he, when once he 
was listened to, made it, a literary and fashionable creed. And now, if 
the chilling mist has rolled away, if we are emerging into an atmosphere 
of hope and joy where the will to live is victorious, we owe this happy 
change not to the Provencal Edmond Rostand, but to another German 
philosopher, to Nietzsche. In this respect Professor Ziegler, who other- 
wise shows the warmest appreciation of his ill-fated contemporary, has 
scarcely done him full justice. For, as regards his other ideas, the author 
of “ Zarathustra” is rather a brilliant literary eclectic than an original 
thinker, nor do they particularly gain by his advocacy; his frank and 
joyous acceptance of life is distinctive and salutary. 

About the present state of Germany our author writes like a very 
candid friend indeed. It would be ungracious to repeat his criticisms, 
although one may refer to them as an example of sincerity that the 
patriots of other nations would do well to imitate. 

Altogether Professor Ziegler has produced a book which tells within a 
moderate compass and in an interesting style the facts best worth know- 
ing about German history during the last hundred years. I do not 
think that any other country can show a record of its own life during 
the same period of which as much could be said. 


Atrrep W. Benn. 
Fiorence, Iraty. 


Catholicism : Roman and Anglicaa. By A. M. Farrsarry, M. A., D. D., 
LL. D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. Pp. xxiii, 481. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The ten studies collected in this volume, though written at different 
times, are regarded by the author as parts of a coherent and progressive 
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whole. They have all appeared in the “Contemporary Review.” We 
need not speak of their lucidity and charm of style, and their mastery of 
the subject. These are matters of course. Perhaps they might be re- 
garded as too full, and not sufficiently brought into a focus for the com- 
mon reader. The centre, however, is largely supplied by careful studies 
of Newman and Manning. These seem to us the best there are, search- 
ing, but essentially just. The author emphasizes very strongly Manning’s 
disinterestedness in his great range. 

Dr. Fairbairn remarks that of course, to him, Roman Catholicism, or 
Catholicism generally, is not the Beast, or the Man of Sin, or the Scarlet 
Woman, or any such nonsense of vulgar controversy. Doubtless he 
would not deny that times have been when Rome, particularly, might 
have been so addressed with good reason. Some of the great lights of 
the Church — for instance, St. Bridget of Sweden — have hurled such 
epithets at her almost as freely as Luther himself. Yet he was hereti- 
cated, and she has been canonized. The reason is, that her objurgations 
were purely practical, meant to reform, not to destroy. Our Lord him- 
self, in dealing with the first Pope, calls him the Rock of the Church, 
and right afterward Satan, according to his behavior. Dr. Fairbairn, 
however, rightly regards Catholicism as “a veritable creature of God 
and manifest minister of His providence.” 

Catholicism, says the author, has brought into Christianity two ele- 
ments not found in Christ, or in the Apostles, or in the subapostolic age. 
These two elements are the Priesthood, and the Church as an empire. 
The latter first begins to form about 150 a. p., the former about 200, 
coming to full development in Cyprian, about 250. Two things these 
are, in no way provided for in Christ’s teachings, and having only slight 
and casual points of attachment in the apostolic writings. Yet they soon 
established themselves so completely in Christianity, that for many ages 
few could conceive this without them, and even now the overwhelming 
majority of Christians identify them. 

How is this? Dr. Fairbairn’s answer is substantially that of his friend, 
Edwin Hatch. Christianity took possession of the empire, becoming 
greatly materialized in doing so, but, in turn, greatly spiritualizing the 
empire, so that, “ while it succeeded, it did not repeat the empire ; its 
sovereignty had another basis, and was exercised for other ends.” ‘The 
sovereignty which the Roman Church was called to exercise, it exercised, 
on the whole, beneficently ; it worked for order, justice and civilization. 
Its association with the empire had made it imperial ; its religious ideal 
made it at once authoritative and humane. While it owed its ambition 
for supremacy to Cesar, it owed its enthusiasm for humanity to Christ.” 

The Priesthood came into the Church because a religion without a 
priesthood and without a cult was unintelligible to antiquity. The filial 
simplicity of Christ’s discipleship, whose worship is essentially fraternal 
service, has been greatly disguised in all this apparatus of ceremony, and 
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often greatly set back. Yet it has been working in and through it all 
the while. Protestant Christianity, with its greater simplicity and freer 
apprehension of Christ’s ends, would not be in the world now, but for 
the antecedent Catholicism. Moreover, as the Gospel succeeded to 
Judaism, it could not be but that, when the earlier priesthood was provi- 
dentially broken down, the Christian ministry should regard itself as 
called to enter into its inheritance in a higher fulfillment. 

If these extra-Christian elements persist in making themselves an end, 
now that their time of providential service appears to be in a large 
measure fulfilled, there is danger that they will become anti-Christ. Yet 
we do not understand that Dr. Fairbairn has in view that Christendom 
at large is to become Protestant. Without the Reformation he thinks 
that Christianity, in its essential ends and character, would have been 
smothered. The Church had to be shattered, that the Religion might 
be saved. Yet we do not understand the author as denying that the 
historical continuity of Catholicism is in itself a good thing, and that its 
doctrinal system and constitution are capable of being so far spiritualized, 
and made subservient to Christian brotherhood, as to save the necessity 
of another such violent convulsion as that of the Reformation, in which, 
as Dr. Arnold says, superstition provoked profaneness, and profaneness 
aggravated superstition. Should the seemingly incurable quarrel with 
Italy become acute, and end in expelling the Papacy, and should this 
then take refuge in England, where alone it would enjoy perfect freedom 
of administration, who shall say that elements of reconciliation might not 
be developed which are now kept down by Ultramontane predominance ? 

Dr. Fairbairn gives a very searching exposition of the antecedents of 
Anglo-Catholicism. They may be summed up in one word, Liberalism. 
This was trustful of reason in thought, and of democracy in action, and 
was fully bent on keeping the priesthood subordinate to the laity, as 
represented in the State. Of course our author, as a nonconformist and a 
philosopher, heartily sympathizes with Liberalism as a whole. He brings 
out very sharply, in our judgment not without some exaggeration, New- 
man’s duality of Reason and Conscience. Yet when Newman turns con- 
science into an external institute, he evacuates his position of all its 
strength. In later years he once more put conscience above all outward 
authority, styling it the permanent Priest and Pontiff of the Church. 
That Leo, after this, should have raised him to the purple, is much to 
Leo’s honor. 

The author does not regard Anglo-Catholicism as a mere frightened 
recoil from genuine Liberalism. Liberalism had assumed a secularistic, 
in some respects almost an irreligious aspect, and tried to crush the 
Church into a mere department of the public service, as the “ Daily 
News” still calls it. It was natural then that devout Christians, know- 
ing themselves heirs of eternity, and recognizing the Church as the anti- 
cipative embodiment of this heavenly citizenship, should contend for her 
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self-subsistence, and essential independence of the State, whether this 
independence was to be found under Roman leadership, or in disestablish- 
ment, or otherwise. The Anglo-Catholic movement has an abundance 
of undesirable elements, but it is deep, and, as Dr. Fairbairn says, has 
grown out of a passion for holiness. Of course, if it falls under the taint 
of compulsory confession, it is doomed. Otherwise it is quite in its right 
in insisting that it has a place and an abiding right in the Church of 
England. 

The papers commemorative of Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, Jowett, and 
Hatch, and on the relation in England of the colleges to the universities, 
are interesting, — but most so, of course, to Englishmen, above all to 
Oxonians. 

Cuartes C. STARBUCK. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


The Life of Henry Drummond. By Grorce ApAm Smit. Pp. xi, 541. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 


Drummond’s intimates and friends are agreed that he was a remark- 
ably elusive personality. Now one aspect, anon, and with amazing speed, 
another of his many-sided character arrested attention to exclusion of 
the rest. Little wonder, then, that the thousands who knew only the 
clean-cut face, and even the more restricted circle of acquaintances, 
should, like the present writer, have been prone to emphasize but a 
single element in the man or to associate him wholly with one of his 
multitudinous activities. To all such Dr. Smith’s biography must prove 
a veritable revelation. For Drummond was no conversion-or-hell evan- 
gelist, as many supposed; he cannot be dismissed as a half-trained 
teacher of qguasi-science after the manner of some; it is impossible to 
number him with the “modern unbelievers,” as a few expert heresy- 
hunters still do; nor was he in any sense a poseur, vain of success, as his 
dress and external bearing led not a few to allege. One of the most 
marked and pleasing characteristics of Dr. Smith’s book is its utter 
unconsciousness of these varied misconceptions; so the charm, always 
exercised by the portrayal of a complex personality, is wonderfully en- 
hanced. 

For many other reasons, too, the selection of Dr. Smith 40 execute 
this labor of love ought to be held entirely happy. Indeed, his long 
friendship with Drummond constitutes no more than one of his qualifica- 
tions, and this in a manner external. Equally important, and far less 
plain to the general, is his thorough acquaintance with the entire envi- 
ronment of his friend’s career, and his profound sympathy with the most 
prominent aspirations operative in the peculiar Christianity of this mod- 
ern evangelist. American readers, especially, should have full warning 
in respect of this constructive intimacy, as it may be termed. They are 
only too apt to associate Scotland with certain traditional opinions, — 
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Calvinism, for example, — and therefore to see in a Scottish evangelist 
the same traits as they naturally find in some shouting Methodist, 
orgiastic Salvationist, fervid Disciple of Christ, enthusiastic Presbyterian, 
sentimental Congregationalist, Baptist “ blow-hard,” or the like. But the 
contemporary School of Scottish Evangelicals, of which Drummend and 
Dr. Smith are typical representatives, does not consort with any of these. 
As with all reformers and gospellers, so with the Scots feeling occupies 
its place; but the passion, wanting which no great work can be effected, 
is strongly tempered by knowledge and training— tempered to an 
extent which the American religionist, tingling with the nervous eager- 
ness of his nation and spurred by the influences of his stimulating 
climate, cannot well realize. In a word, Drummond’s evangelistic 
predilections are devoid of provincial asceticism —he rushes from his 
American admirers and converts to smoke a quiet cigarette or to quaff a 
harmless glass of beer; they are devoid of cheap contempt for modern 
knowledge —he passes from his inquiry meeting to the laboratory or 
takes foot for a geological excursion; they are devoid of all those irri- 
tating marks of special behavior commonly supposed to be necessarily 
accordant with them— Drummond took boyish delight in games, and 
could referee a football or cricket match with as much gusto as he could 
offer a prayer. Pious opinions served up at call in biblical quotations 
play no part with these men —for, if I may say so, this is as true of 
Professor Smith as of Drummond; the entire character is so moulded 
that, sure of itself, yet unconscious of its certainty, it maintains the 
Christian poise no matter where. “I came, not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” 

The power proceeds from artless innocence, not from unending denun- 
ciation of man’s life with its average departures (so-called) from the 
dull level of Sunday-go-to-meeting primness. So far as they have come 
within my ken, American religious conditions are at present quite un- 
favorable to the development of this type; they tend too much to pub- 
licity, and so to something that a sane all-round Christian is quick to 
associate with hypocrisy. In this connection I think it would -have 
been well had Dr. Smith omitted even the comparatively slight admix- 
ture of pious tittle-tattle that his book contains. It is certain to mislead 
some readers, particularly on this side the ocean. 

While one is criticising a singularly invulnerable performance, it may 
be well to direct attention to Dr. Smith’s somewhat ineffective treatment 
of Drummond’s one failure —a failure that was the subject of much 
comment, and was taken to prove many things of an adverse sort at the 
time. Very curiously, and very interestingly, Drummond met with least 
success precisely on his own ground. In Glasgow his mission was 
spasmodic, and at length broke down. He fled his own immediate 
university every Saturday and gave his strength to Edinburgh. The 
explanation is easy, and Dr. Smith does not supply it. In the late 
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self-subsistence, and essential independence of the State, whether this 
independence was to be found under Roman leadership, or in disestablish- 
ment, or otherwise. The Anglo-Catholic movement has an abundance 
of undesirable elements, but it is deep, and, as Dr. Fairbairn says, has 
grown out of a passion for holiness. Of course, if it falls under the taint 
of compulsory confession, it is doomed. Otherwise it is quite in its right 
in insisting that it has a place and an abiding right in the Church of 
England. 

The papers commemorative of Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, Jowett, and 
Hatch, and on the relation in England of the colleges to the universities, 
are interesting, — but most so, of course, to Englishmen, above all to 
Oxonians. 


CuHARLEs C. STARBUCK. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


The Life of Henry Drummond. By Grorce Apam SmitH. Pp. xi, 541. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 


Drummond’s intimates and friends are agreed that he was a remark- 
ably elusive personality. Now one aspect, anon, and with amazing speed, 
another of his many-sided character arrested attention to exclusion of 
the rest. Little wonder, then, that the thousands who knew only the 
clean-cut face, and even the more restricted circle of acquaintances, 
should, like the present writer, have been prone to emphasize but a 
single element in the man or to associate him wholly with one of his 
multitudinous activities. To all such Dr. Smith’s biography must prove 
a veritable revelation. For Drummond was no conversion-or-hell evan- 
gelist, as many supposed; he cannot be dismissed as a half-trained 
teacher of quasi-science after the manner of some; it is impossible to 
number him with the “modern unbelievers,” as a few expert heresy- 
hunters still do; nor was he in any sense a poseur, vain of success, as his 
dress and external bearing led not a few to allege. One of the most 
marked and pleasing characteristics of Dr. Smith’s book is its utter 
unconsciousness of these varied misconceptions; so the charm, always 
exercised by the portrayal of a complex personality, is wonderfully en- 
hanced. 

For many other reasons, too, the selection of Dr. Smith to execute 
this labor of love ought to be held entirely happy. Indeed, his long 
friendship with Drummond constitutes no more than one of his qualifica- 
tions, and this in a manner external. Equally important, and far less 
plain to the general, is his thorough acquaintance with the entire envi- 
ronment of his friend’s career, and his profound sympathy with the most 
prominent aspirations operative in the peculiar Christianity of this mod- 
ern evangelist. American readers, especially, should have full warning 
in respect of this constructive intimacy, as it may be termed. They are 
only too apt to associate Scotland with certain traditional opinions, — 
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Calvinism, for example, — and therefore to see in a Scottish evangelist 
the same traits as they naturally find in some shouting Methodist, 
orgiastic Salvationist, fervid Disciple of Christ, enthusiastic Presbyterian, 
sentimental Congregationalist, Baptist “ blow-hard,” or the like. But the 
contemporary School of Scottish Evangelicals, of which Drummond and 
Dr. Smith are typical representatives, does not consort with any of these. 
As with all reformers and gospellers, so with the Scots feeling occupies 
its place; but the passion, wanting which no great work can be effected, 
is strongly tempered by knowledge and training— tempered to an 
extent which the American religionist, tingling with the nervous eager- 
ness of his nation and spurred by the influences of his stimulating 
climate, cannot well realize. In a word, Drummond’s evangelistic 
predilections are devoid of provincial asceticism — he rushes from his 
American admirers and converts to smoke a quiet cigarette or to quaff a 
harmless glass of beer; they are devoid of cheap contempt for modern 
knowledge —he passes from his inquiry meeting to the laboratory or 
takes foot for a geological excursion; they are devoid of all those irri- 
tating marks of special behavior commonly supposed to be necessarily 
accordant with them— Drummond took boyish delight in games, and 
could referee a football or cricket match with as much gusto as he could 
offer a prayer. Pious opinions served up at call’in biblical quotations 
play no part with these men —for, if I may say so, this is as true of 
Professor Smith as of Drummond; the entire character is so moulded 
that, sure of itself, yet unconscious of its certainty, it maintains the 
Christian poise no matter where. “I came, not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” 

The power proceeds from artless innocence, not from unending denun- 
ciation of man’s life with its average departures (so-called) from the 
dull level of Sunday-go-to-meeting primness. So far as they have come 
within my ken, American religious conditions are at present quite un- 
favorable to the development of this type; they tend too much to pub- 
licity, and so to something that a sane all-round Christian is quick to 
associate with hypocrisy. In this connection I think it would have 
been well had Dr. Smith omitted even the comparatively slight admix- 
ture of pious tittle-tattle that his book contains. It is certain to mislead 
some readers, particularly on this side the ocean. 

While one is criticising a singularly invulnerable performance, it may 
be well to direct attention to Dr. Smith’s somewhat ineffective treatment 
of Drummond’s one failure —a failure that was the subject of much 
comment, and was taken to prove many things of an adverse sort at the 
time. Very curiously, and very interestingly, Drummond met with least 
success precisely on his own ground. In Glasgow his mission was 
spasmodic, and at length broke down. He fled his own immediate 
university every Saturday and gave his strength to Edinburgh. The 
explanation is easy, and Dr. Smith does not supply it. In the late 
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seventies and early eighties Glasgow University was the centre of a 
great constructive movement, a movement that had its roots in German 
idealism. The leaders of this tendency possessed their own gospel; 
and in the light of this, they regarded Drummond, for the most part, as 
an ordinary revivalist, relieved, no doubt, by the absence of certain 
vulgarities too often typical of the species. This opinion was in no 
way modified, but rather emphasized by the appearance of “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.” This work, as Dr. Smith shows in detail, 
received the coolest reception, and met the harshest criticism, in the land 
of its birth. This attitude prevailed most of all in the city where the 
book was written. I myself heard one of the most influential Scottish 
thinkers characterize it as the best proof of atheism he had ever read. 
The book sold less in Scotland — for its size the best book market in the 
Empire —than in any other country. And I well recollect that in 
Glasgow circles, at least where thought was concerned, it circulated for 
critical purposes only. The weak point in Drummond’s equipment is 
revealed in these circumstances, and to Dr. Smith’s credit be it said, he 
does not fail to point*this out, although he slurs the practical conse- 
quences I have just delineated. A similar attitude of mind is traceable 
in the curious fact that, although they conferred distinctions upon many 
who could not be compared with Drummond for general power, the 
Scottish universities never recognized him. His only degree came, I 
believe, from Amherst, and he did not use it so far as I am aware. It 
may be of interest to note that the then divergent paths followed by 
Drummond and his Glasgow critics are now tending to coincide. 

Dr. Smith gives a detailed account of Drummond’s ancestry, upbring- 
ing and education at school, university, and theological college. Like a 
true biographer, he is by no means satisfied to throw down masses of 
facts in front of his readers. The occurrences are set in relation to 
each other. Drummond’s family surroundings throw light upon his 
later interests; his career at school and college affords many glimpses of 
complex strands that entered into the later manhood. In the same way, 
when maturity arrives, Dr. Smith takes care to preserve his sense of 
continuousness and unity amid a bewildering array of activities, coun- 
tries, person and coteries. We are shown how Drummond’s thought 
developed. Its beginnings are firmly drawn, and to them the many 
lapses of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” are properly accred- 
ited. The effects of practical religious work, of class-room teaching, of 
intimate contact with the perplexed, the fallen, and the faithful — all 
receive their due weight in an estimate of his writings. Here is a typi- 
cal case of the kind of experience that could not but affect the evangel- 
ist’s own views. ‘In remote corners of our great colony [Australia], 
Drummond came across men who still knew only of the older orthodoxy 
and the easy triumphs which certain infidel writers had obtained over its 
beliefs in the equal and absolute inspiration of every part of the Bible. 
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To read the letters of such men is to understand how many earnest and 
pure spirits in our day have been forced to give up Christianity because 
they have ignorantly thought that it is identified with everything in 
both Testaments. And it was no small part of Drummond’s mission in 
Australia, as in Great Britain and America, to bring home to such 
‘forwandered’ souls the new possibilities of faith which lie in the 
rational and discriminating criticism of the Old Testament, to which 
Christ Himself has shown us the way in the Sermon on the Mount” 
(p- 400). 

But when all is said and done, Dr. Smith has his highest meed in 
recognition of the skill with which he contrives to present a single 
unvarying personality. Drummond’s strength lay in his personality ; it 
was also the source of his weakness. His extraordinary influence with 
all sorts and conditions of men and boys, his acceptance by multitudes as 
the protagonist of reconciliation between science and religion, must be 
set down to his mobile, almost scintillating personality. Yet this very 
individuality prevented him from bequeathing any monument at all 
adequate to its maker. For although his felicitously facile style suf- 
fices to carry readers on, no one who stops to think can fail to observe 
that the substance lacks unity. “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” 
is an interesting landmark; and if there be those who deem the 
“ Ascent of Man” Drummond’s greatest work, even they cannot term it 
great. For my own part, “Tropical Africa” best brings back to me the 
man as he really was. And at the last, seeing his books fall so lament- 
ably below the man himself, we must rate that highest which reveals 
him most completely. Thus, the more one studies the “ Life,” the more 
one finds this conclusion gain in weight. 

Apart altogether from likes and dislikes, irrespective of the warfare of 
opinion, those who find fascination in religion and in religious thought 
should read, mark and learn this book. It is a “human document” 
which in some essential aspects throws a flood of light upon the storm 
and stress of spirit that have made the last half century the familiar, 
strange, attractive and repellent period that it now begins to appear. 

R. M. Wentey. 


University oF MICHIGAN. 


Papias and His Contemporaries. A Study of Religious Thought in the 
Second Century. By Epwarp H. Harty. Pp. 318. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1899. 


The title of this little book is somewhat fanciful and misleading. The 
name of Papias is used simply to introduce the reader to the period in 
which he lived, and it is not Papias but the church of his day that interests 
the author. The sub-title, too, awakens expectations that are not fully 
realized, for the author confines himself to certain phases of the religious 
thought of the second century and omits other phases of equal historical 
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importance, so that the result is not simply a fragmentary, but a more or 
less distorted view of the period in question. At the same time it is a 
capital book in many respects. For one thing, it is interesting, and that 
means much, It is simple and conversational in style, and puts things in 
an attractive way, and in such a shape that they can be understood and 
their significance appreciated by the most untheological reader. Then, 
too, the book is conspicuously sober and undogmatic in tone, and per- 
forms a real service in calling particular attention to the large measure 
of obscurity which attached to the period. There is, in ecclesiastical 
history, a constant tendency to exaggerate the extent and accuracy of our 
acquaintance with the early church, and it is well to have the meagre- 
ness of our knowledge exposed and emphasized. 

The aim of the book is modest. The author does not attempt to 
contribute to the knowledge of critical historians, but to present the 
accepted facts in popular and convenient form, and he does it with great 
success as far as he goes. It is unfortunate that he is still somewhat 
under the yoke of the criticism of the Tiibingen school at some points 
where recent scholars have, by common consent, broken completely away 
from it. He frequently treats conclusions of that school with more 
deference than they deserve. A case in point is the reference to “ some 
later writers ” (Baur and Schwegler being mentioned), as assuming “ that 
Marcion’s Gospel was really older than Luke’s and may even have been 
the original from which Luke was drawn ”— an opinion which the author 
apparently does not share, but which, if he referred to it at all, he should 
have dismissed much more decisively, for it has long been completely 
exploded. So, in another connection, it is remarked that Baur finds in 
Phil. ii. 5-7 a distinct reminiscence of the Valentinian episode of the 
Eon Sophia —a species of criticism belonging to a past age, which it 
would have been better to ignore entirely, for such reference tends only 
to obscure the true relations of things. 

The discussion of the composition of the Gospels and their use in the 
second century is instructive, but fills perhaps a disproportionate space in 
the book entitled “a study of religious thought.” It simply shows how 
persistent the old literary problems are and how they tend to overshadow 
and obscure the larger and more important problems. The most sugges- 
tive chapters in the book are the fourth and the sixth on the Millen- 
nial Reign and the Mystic Gospel, in which two widely different types 
of thought, both of them of great historical significance, are sketched 
briefly but clearly. No one can read those two chapters without coming 
closer to the church of the earliest generations and appreciating more 
fully the disparate factors which went to the making of the theology of 
later days. 


A. C. McGirrert. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das Neue Testament, begriin- 
det von Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, III. Abtheilung, 8 Auflage: Die 
Apostelgeschichte, von der 5 Auflage an neu bearbeitet von Dr. Hans 
Hinrica WENDT, ordentl. Professor in Jena. 8vo, pp. 427. Gittingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. M. 6. 


Instead of retaining as far as practicable the text of Dr. Meyer, 
according to his custom in the previous editions which he has edited, Dr. 
Wendt has in this latest issue felt “obliged to write an entirely new 
book.” The reason given for this procedure is the fact that during the 
preceding decade Acts has been the subject of such thorough inves- 
tigation that in no other way could he furnish a commentary which 
would “correspond to the present condition of scientific work.” Dr. 
Wendt regards the problem presented by the peculiar contents of the 
book as a “scientific” one, and the task of the expositor as belonging 
to the history of literature. The questions which the problem proposes 
are such as: By whom, when, and where was Acts written? By what 
is conditioned the, in part, surprising selection and employment of the 
material? Was the author guided by special objects in writing the 
book? Whence had he his material? What are the facts as to the his- 
torical credibility of his communications ? 

Since the investigations of the Tiibingen school the critical controversy 
over Acts has centred upon the question of the writer’s object. The 
conclusions of this epoch-making school must be taken into account by 
every one who discusses the book; and Dr. Wendt has not only stated 
them fairly, but has also made remarkable concessions to the point of 
view of Baur and Zeller. ‘ This criticism,” he says, “contains much 
that is true ;” “it remains the great merit of the Tubingen school that 
it pointed out unhistorical or doubtful elements in the historical accounts 
in Acts, showed the necessity of subjecting them to an accurate exam- 
ination, and set up as the authentic standard of such an inquiry the 
oldest direct documents of the apostolic age, the genuine Epistles of 
Paul.” He rejects the “ tendency-theory ” of the Tiibingen critics, who 
saw in the writer a purpose to harmonize the Pauline and Jewish- 
Christian parties, passes in review the hypotheses of Schneckenburger, 
Overbeck and Hilgenfeld, with the conclusion that they are untenable, 
and finds that Weizsicker, Holtzmann and Pfleiderer occupy essentially 
Overbeck’s point of view, viz., that the writer’s purpose was so to repre- 
sent the past conditions of the church that it should appear that such an 
accommodation had already been effected in it as would form a basis for 
the standpoint of the Paulinists of his time. In Dr. Wendt’s opinion 
the writer of Acts had a twofold purpose. His main object was that of 
“historical communication as such,” qualified, however, by a desire to 
satisfy the wants of his readers for “remarkable external events.” 
Another object was that of “ edification,” in pursuit of which “he nat- 
urally had an interest to represent the course of the history to have been 
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as beautiful as possible, satisfying and ideal.” Thus he is led to adopt 
an “ idealizing representation of the inner peace and love of the church,” 
and to “ pass over the odious excitement of the enmity of Paul by the 
Jewish Christians and the unhappy complications which were produced 
in his churches by these opponents.” The truth of history is undoubt- 
edly prejudiced by such a representation, says Dr. Wendt, whose con- 
clusions do not after all differ essentially from those of the Tiibingen 
critics except in the motive assigned for the harmonizing. 

The recent investigations of the sources of Acts compel the attention 
of every commentator on the book to this matter, and Dr. Wendt passes 
under review the most important hypotheses. His conclusion is that 
while Acts may have been composed from sources of different origins, 
the question of their origin must be very complicated. For his part he 
attributes the “ we-sections ” to a source. If they were written by the 
author of the book, the sudden appearance of the first person plural is 
inexplicable. They were probably edited by the author, and their stylistic 
similarity with the rest of the book is thus accounted for. Furthermore, 
the fact that the we-sections contain narratives which are “manifestly 
incredible ” is assigned as a reason for regarding them as a source, on the 
presupposition that stories unworthy of belief could not have originated 
with the author. Ch. xvi. 25-34 contains one of the stories regarded as 
incredible. From this point of view Dr. Wendt explains the irreconcil- 
able discrepancy in the accounts of Saul’s conversion given in chs. ix. and 
xxii. and ch. xxvi. In the two former Saul receives instructions as to his 
mission from Ananias in Damascus, while in the latter this revelation is 
represented as made out of heaven by Jesus at the time of the wonderful 
visitation. Dr. Wendt thinks that ch. xxvi. “ represents a very good tra- 
dition,” because its report is in some sort of agreement with the apostle’s 
declarations in his Epistles as to his “ revelation,” while in the other two 
chapters the variations are due to the following of “other traditions.” He 
assumes that the author of the we-sections, a portion of which appears in 
xxvii. 1 ff., was an ear-witness of Paul’s speech given in ch. xxvi. If he 
were the writer of the book, he would not have contradicted what he him- 
self had heard, as the writer does in chs. ix. and xxii. But apart from the 
assumption in question, it is evident that too much should not be ex- 
pected of a writer capable of making such a liberal use of “ other tradi- 
tions.” This we-source is regarded as having lain at the basis of the entire 
account of the missionary journeys and the imprisonment from ch. xiii. 
on, although “ evidently not a little enlarged” by the author of the book. 
The account of the council in Jerusalem (ch. xv. 1-33) is excluded from 
it, while many sections appear to be assigned to it without reason. 

Apart from this “great source” Dr. Wendt is of the opinion that 
other sources cannot be definitely shown. He is doubtless right in 
assuming on the writer’s part a very free treatment of his material, 
transforming “ brief intimations” in his source into “vivid pictures ” 
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embellished in detail according to “his own fantasy.” Many of the 
long speeches in the book are conceded to be “free compositions of the 
author’s,” as the similarity of their contents denotes. The essential con- 
clusion of the Tibingen school is expressed by Dr. Wendt in a sentence 
in which he gives the appearance of repudiating it: “The author has 
not as a tendency-writer (tendenziés) paulinized Peter and petrinized 
Paul; rather he has lent to both apostles his own Christian thoughts, 
the views of the gentile Christianity of the post-apostolic age, naively 
assuming that they [Paul and Peter] were one in these Christian 
thoughts.” This concession in the eighth edition of the orthodox 
Meyer’s Commentary on Acts is commended to the consideration of 
those who here in America announce at brief intervals with reactionary 
glee that the Tiibingen school is long ago dead and buried! We must 
take, however, with some grains of allowance the assertion that the 
omission by the author of Acts of many things that we miss because 
they belong to the completeness of the historical picture is due to his 
ignorance. It is far more likely that such matters as Paul’s taking 
Titus to the council and the episode between Peter and Paul at Antioch 
were omitted with a purpose. Can we suppose him not to have read 
Paul’s Epistles? Certainly a writer may be supposed capable of sup- 
pressing facts not in accord with his conception of primitive-Christian 
conditions, of whom it can be said regarding his treatment of the circum- 
stances attending the council that “certainly in his revision of this 
tradition he has handled details with freedom, and thereby, in accord- 
ance with the edificatory purpose of his book, has sought to set in the 
most glaring light the harmony between Paul and the original apostles ” 
(p- 256). The difference between a purpose of “edification” which 
leads a writer to idealize the past and a “ tendency ” which leads him to 
represent it, by means of invention and omissions, as he thinks it should 
have been, is a mere matter of words. 

As to the author, Dr. Wendt maintains that the book cannot be 
ascribed to Luke, who probably wrote the we-section source, which was 
freely employed by the writer in the manner previously indicated. The 
tradition, then, which ascribes the book to Luke has a justification simi- 
lar to that which designates Matthew as the author of our first Gospel, 
and, according to Dr. Wendt, calls John the author of the fourth Gos- 
pel. Of the writer of the book we know nothing more than that he 
“was a gentile Christian of the post-apostolic generation.” He was not 
“the representative of a genuine Paulinism.” . The composition is as- 
signed to 95-100, the possibility of a later date not being excluded. 
Harnack’s construction of the chronology of the apostolic age is not 
accepted. 


ORELLO Cone. 
LAWRENCE, Kansas. 
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The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By CHaries Avcustus 
Briees, D. D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Crown 8vo, pp. xii, 288. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1897. 

By the same author: General Introduction to the Study of Holy 
Scripture, the principles, methods, history, and results of its several 
departments and of the whole. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii, 688. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1899. 


The first edition of Dr. Briggs’ “ Hexateuch” was noticed in the NEw 
Wor tp for June, 1893. The new matter in the present edition consists 
of numerous revisions throughout the book, additions to the bibliography 
(bringing the references to writers up to date) and three appendixes. 
Of these last the most interesting is that which deals with “types of 
Hebrew law.” Dr. Briggs has analyzed the legal matter, and finds five 
terms for laws, namely, dabar, “ word,” miswah, “commandment,” hog, 
“statute,” mishpat, ‘ judgment,” torah, “law.” These he defines as 
follows : the Words are in the second person singular, with the negative, 
and are brief sentences, without reasons, specifications or penalty — 
such was probably the original form of the Decalogue, while in the 
Deuteronomic code the simple injunctions have been transformed and 
set in a rhetorical frame (Dt. xiv. 3, 4, 21, ete.), and the Code of Holi- 
ness rises to the highest ethical elevation found in the Old Testament 
(see Lev. xix. 17, 18). ‘The Commandments seem to be expanded 
Words characteristic of Deuteronomic writers (Dt. xii. 3), found a 
number of times in H (Lev. xix. 2-4, 11, 12, etce.). The Statutes were 
brief laws originally inscribed on stones for the warning of the people, 
usually with penalties attached (Dt. xvii. 19; Lev. xxiv. 21, 22; Dt. 
xxiv. 6; Lev. xvii. 15, 16, ete.) The Judgments are decisions of 
governors or judges, and are in form of various types, one indicated by 
the use of the terms “ elders” and “neighbor ” (Dt. xix. 11-13, ete.), 
another by the terms “ judges” and “ brethren” (Dt. xv. 7-18, etc.), 
still others by the introductory formula “ if a man” (Lev. xxv. 26, ete.), 
or “when any one” (Lev. ii. 1-16, etc.). The term Laws is used only 
in the Priestly Code of particular regulations. Dr. Briggs endeavors 
thus to trace the history of the legislation, and at the same time to fix a 
critical canon. He is the first to make this analysis, and, it is to be 
hoped, will work out the results to which it points, and weave them into 
the general history of the Old Testament religion. The other appen- 
dixes deal with the statutes in Dt. xxvii., and the use of psychological 
terms in the documents; and there is added an outline for the use of 
students. 

The General “Introduction” is an enlargement of the author’s 
“ Biblical Study ” published in 1883 and issued often since ; the present 
volume is twice as large as its predecessor. The chapter on criticism is 
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enlarged, two chapters on the canon are added, two on the Hebrew and 
Greek texts, one on translations, one on Biblical history, and the treat- 
ment of textual and literary criticism and prose and poetical literary 
forms is much fuller; the book is in fact new. The author has collected 
an immense mass of useful material digested from his wide reading and 
multifarious studies. The volume is an “introduction” and guide to 
the student in all lines of general and special Biblical research. It 
describes the principles and methods of literary criticism, the collection 
of the Hebrew and Christian Sacred Books and the subsequent treatment 
of the canon in the Christian Church, the history of the Hebrew and 
Greek texts, giving an account of the principal manuscripts and printed 
editions and of the more important translations, ancient and modern, the 
history of the textual and literary criticism of the Bible from the six- 
teenth century to the present time, the characteristics of Biblical prose, 
historical (including myth and legend), prophetical, didactic (epistles), 
imaginative (Ruth, Jonah, Esther, Daniel), and of the poetry, as to its 
rhythmical structure (beats, measures, parallelism, strophes) and its 
thought (lyric, gnomic, composite), the history of interpretation and of 
the study of Biblical History from the earliest times to the present, the 
character of this History, the methods of the science of Biblical Theology, 
and the truthfulness and edifying power of the Bible. 

The author is throughout critic as well as historian of his material. 
There is, perhaps, no chapter in the book which shows his special point 
of view more clearly than that entitled “ Biblical History.” From this 
latter he distinguishes, on the one hand, the history of Israel, and, on 
the other hand, the contemporaneous history of other peoples, —that is, 
he defines it as the history of the true religious life of Israel, in distine- 
tion from the record of ordinary social and political events. . Its material 
is gathered from all sources, mythical, legendary, prophetical, poetical, 
which set forth that conviction of God peculiar to the Hebrews among 
the nations, and destined to make their religious life the centre of the 
religious development of the world. The distinguishing features of this 
History are: the controlling presence of God, who manifests himself 
often by wonderful deeds of deliverance, by great prophetic conceptions, 
in the whole life of the Jewish people and the Christian Church ; the 
kingdom of redemption, God’s manifestation of himself in salvation from 
sin; the fatherly love of God, training the world in the higher life; the 
sovereignty of the holy God, controlling the world in the interests of 
moral purity. These great characteristics of the Israelite religious con- 
sciousness are visible, says Dr. Briggs, in the Bible, no matter how much 
there may be of myth, legend, and historical inaccuracy in the records. 
At a time when the literary critics of the Bible are charged with destroy- 
ing its moral and religious power it is satisfactory to have from one of 


them this distinct recognition of spiritual elements in Old Testament and 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 30. 25 
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New Testament which remain valid in spite of all literary reconstruc- 
tions. 

A vast deal of historical matter, — critical, exegetical and ecclesias- 
tical, is contained in the book before us; and the bibliographical mate- 
rial, in the form of references to authors in the footnotes, is valuable. 
The application to Biblical criticism of the argument from silence is 
stated clearly. Many text-critical observations are made in the foot- 
notes. Certain amenities, drawn from the author’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the English religious literature of the seventeenth century, 
are introduced here and there. The familiar story telling how the 
Westminster Assembly was in perplexity over the answer to the question 
of the Shorter Catechism, “ What is God?” and how George Gillespie 
uttered the answer in prayer, has to go the way of many famous stories, 
it appearing that Gillespie was not present when the Shorter Catechism 
was made, and that the answer referred to was not taken from any 
prayer, but was condensed from the answer in the Larger Catechism. 
The story is, in a word, a legend which has grown up before our eyes. 
There is a famous sentence, a maxim of ecclesiastical peace, which was 
long ascribed to Augustine, “In necessary things unity, in unnecessary 
things liberty, in all things charity.” Fifty years ago Liicke found it in 
a tract of Rupertus Meldenius, but complete proof of its authorship was 
lacking. Dr. Briggs tells us how he was fortunate enough to run the 
.sentence to earth, tracing it through a rare tract of Baxter to a still 
rarer tract in the Berlin Royal Library, and proving conclusively that 
Meldenius was its author. 

Dr. Briggs’s volume was issued on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
professorate, and is dedicated to his students. Many persons will unite 
with the Faculty and students of the Union Theological Seminary in 
congratulating the devout scholar on his long term of faithful work, with 
.the hearty wish that he may be delivered from all his adversaries, and find 
the repose necessary to carry on his labors of research and exposition. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvagp University. 


. Elements of the Science of Religion. Part II. Ontological. Being 
the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 1898. 
By C. P. Trerx. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1899. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In 1896, Professor Tiele delivered his first course of Gifford Lectures ; 
in 1898, his second course. The two volumes which comprise these 
lectures represent the ripe results of a lifetime devoted to the broad and 

-deep investigation of the phenomena, the sources and the mainsprings of 
the religious life of man. It is needless at this date to emphasize the 
unusual qualifications of Professor Tiele for his great task. No one 

-ranks higher as an authority in all things pertaining to the historical and 
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comparative study of religions. His numerous publications shed lustre 
upon the famous university which he has served for more than a quarter 
of acentury. He brings to his task a profound learning, a rare critical 
acumen, an intense sympathy with religion in all its manifestations, a 
clear and unerring judgment in combination with literary qualities of the 
highest order which enable him to give to his thoughts, the results of 
his researches, a form at once finished, fascinating and stimulating. 

In his first volume,’ Professor Tiele dealt with the morphological part 
of the science of religion, setting forth the laws and conditions under 
which the development of religion proceeds, and indicating wherein that 
development essentially consists. As a natural complement to this part 
of the subject, he takes up in the volume before us the examination of 
the elements that all religions possess in common, preliminary to ascer- 
taining the essence of religion and its origin. ‘The author himself 
confesses that this part of his task is more difficult than the first; and 
throughout his work, with equal candor, he indicates the limitations ‘to 
the investigation of the subject. What strikes one at a first glance as a 
distinctive trait of this second volume is the admirable disposition of the 
general theme. Through a discussion of the manifestations and con- 
stituents of religion, and of the genesis and value of conceptions of faith, 
Dr. Tiele comes naturally to consider the important problem of the 
relationship existing between philosophy and religious doctrine. Having 
cleared the ground in this way, he approaches his main theme, — the 
constant element (1) in conceptions of God; (2) in the relationship 
between God and man; (3) in the forms of religion, worship, prayers 
and offerings; (4) in the organization of religion, or, as our author puts 
it, “religion as a social phenomenon.” The concluding division of the 
book deals with the problem of problems, —the essence and origin of 
religion. Turning finally to the place of religion in the spiritual life, the 
author rounds out his exposition by an analysis that for thoroughness, 
clearness and suggestiveness has probably never been equaled, — cer- 
tainly not excelled. 

Professor Tiele starts out by properly insisting upon a distinction 
between the forms in which religion is manifested and the constituents 
of religion. The distinction appears obvious, and yet, in the way in 
which it is here put, it is often overlooked. Words and deeds, creed 
and cult, are the forms, whereas the true constituents of religion are 
emotions, conceptions and sentiments. In making this distinction, our 
author already foreshadows his system of religious thought. Important 
as the manifestations of religion are, we can never reach a solution of 
the problem as to the constant element in religion, or of the problem as 
to the essence and origin of religion through a study of religious phe- 
nomena. These problems can only be approached through the analysis 
of religious emotions, for, according to our author, it is with emotion that 

1 See the New World for June, 1898, p. 358. 
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“religion always begins.” That this “emotion ” should be transformed 
into a “conception ” is quite natural, but we wish that Professor Tiele 
had developed more fully his view of the progress of a religious “ con- 
ception ” to a “sentiment.” It is not quite clear wherein the essential 
difference between an “ emotion” and a “ sentiment ” consists, and it is 
noticeable that, in the body of his work, Dr. Tiele often speaks merely 
of religious “‘ emotions ” and “ conceptions,” from which it appears that 
the religious “ sentiment” is not an indispensable constituent. Certainly 
one may question whether a sentiment represents a more advanced stage 
than a religious emotion. An emotion sufficiently clear and strong to 
lead to a concept will also be strong enough to prompt an expression in 
words and deeds. The point, however, is a minor one, and Professor 
Tiele’s position in no way affects the character of his important analysis 
of the genesis and value of conceptions of faith. 

The discussion of the part taken by the imagination in producing 
conceptions of faith is to be particularly commended to those who are 
inclined to belittle the value and reality of faith because of the introduc- 
tion of this factor of the imagination. According to Professor Tiele, 
the imagination is an essential element in the formation of ideas, views 
and judgments, whether we deal with the phenomena of nature, with the 
construction of a system of philosophy or with religious problems. Our 
author has therefore no hesitation in accepting Rauwenhoff's statement 
that conceptions of faith are the product of the imagination, only he 
never lays the stress upon “ conceptions as being the forms in which faith 
reveals itself.” It follows that, although the emotions and the intellect 
also contribute to the production of conceptions of faith, those concep- 
tions possess only a relative and not an absolute value. Neither vague 
feelings nor abstract philosophical ideas can satisfy the longings of the 
religious man. 

Coming to the vexed question as to the relationship between belief 
and knowledge, Professor Tiele places the problem in a new light by 
showing that science, which is distinct from knowledge, involves ques- 
tions of belief quite as much as religion, and that therefore the contrast 
between knowledge and faith is not limited to the sphere of religion. 
The conflicts among scientists are not a whit less fierce than the differences 
which exist between religious parties, and the fact that such conflicts 
exist within the realm of science shows conclusively that science does not 
rest solely upon knowledge. 

It would take us too far to follow Professor Tiele in detail in his 
exposition, which is throughout characterized by a soundness that is 
refreshing, and expressed in language that is full of beauty and literary 
grace. A word, however, must be said on the important chapters deal- 
ing with the essence and origin of religion. Readers will naturally turn 
to these pages in order to see the conclusions reached by the master of 
the science of religions after a lifetime of devotion to the subject. It is 
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manifestly erroneous to seek for the essence of religion in any of its 
varied manifestations, — in observances subject to constant change, or in 
the institutions of the church, necessarily imperfect. But even religious 
conceptions and ideas do not lead us far enough. We must pass on to 
the common root whence issue both doctrine and worship. Professor 
Tiele was formerly inclined to see in faith this common root, but his 
views have undergone a change. Essential as faith is to religion, it is 
not a specific characterization of religion, but applies to science with 
equal force. The scientist cannot advance one step without faith in the 
unity of nature, and without a belief in the possibility of discovering its 
laws. Faith is therefore, at most, the source of religious thought, which, 
however, is only one of the elements of religion. Our author is led in 
this way to the conclusion that religion is in its essence a certain frame 
of mind or disposition. This frame of mind can best be described as 
piety, and piety, in the sense in which Dr. Tiele uses it, involves adoration. 
Indeed, adoration is the essence of piety, and therefore the essence of re- 
ligion itself. One must read for one’s self Dr. Tiele’s admirable analy- 
sis of adoration to feel the force of his argument. Adoration embodies 
the complete. devotion of one’s self to the object adored, and also the 
longing to possess this object. Adoration, therefore, “demands that 
closest communion, that perfect union, which forms the characteristic 
aim of all religion.” It is adoration likewise that forms the key to all 
the various manifestations of religion. 

Following his usual method of posing the question properly before 
attempting an answer, Dr. Tiele points out that in seeking for the origin 
of religion we are not concerned with the question, “ How did religion 
arise?” but with the question, “ Whence does religion spring?” The 
former question falls within the domain of historical investigation; the 
latter belongs to the ontological side of religion. After passing in 
review some of the chief attempts at the solution of the problem, Pro- 
fessor Tiele states his own view, which commends itself by simplicity 
and philosophical insight. Instead of making the yearning for the 
Infinite the source of religion, as Max Miiller does, Dr. Tiele lays. the 
emphasis upon man’s having the Infinite within him, even before he 
becomes conscious of it, and before it is recognized by him. The idea of 
the Infinite must be innate, for there is no discernible process of reason- 
ing by means of which man could reach such an idea. It is inherent in 
the human soul and lies at the root of man’s whole spiritual life, mani- 
festing itself in the case of the child and of primitive man as effectively 
as in the life of the thinker, though in a different way. Naturally, in 
such complicated problems as Professor Tiele deals with, there is room 
for differences of opinion, and some scholars may be inclined to think 
that other factors are involved in the origin of religion beside the idea of 
the Infinite, but all will agree in regarding Professor Tiele’s lucid expo- 
sition as a distinct advance towards the solution of the question. For 
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myself, I have no hesitation in saying that he has penetrated to the 
kernel ; and it is difficult to see how his main position can be refuted, 
assuming of course that the problem is approached from the purely 
philosophical side without any doctrinal bias or theological prejudice. 

The closing chapter of the book affords our author an opportunity for 
testing his theories by a discussion of the position of religion in the 
spiritual life. No more eloquent and fervid pages have been written on 
the relationship existing between religion and morality than those em- 
bodied in this chapter. Professor Tiele’s thoughts will find a response 
from all who are willing and able to ascend with him to the pure heights 
of intellectual and philosophical discussion, and view the momentous 
subject of mah’s religion calmly and dispassionately. 

The two volumes on “ The Elements of the Science of Religion” may 
safely be set down as indispensable to every student of religion, whether 
he be a practical minister or a historian or a philosopher. Among the 
noteworthy volumes prepared by the various Gifford Lecturers, Dr. 
Tiele’s contribution stands out preéminent. There is a general consensus 
of opinion that their value is not merely transitory. They will take 
their place as classics in the Library of the Science of Religion, — fur- 
nishing stimulus and inspiration to the students of the present age, as 
well as for many generations to come. As the mature work of one of 
the most distinguished thinkers of the day, they crown a career of un- 
usual fertility. It must not be supposed, however, that Professor Tiele 
regards his life’s work as completed. At this moment he is busy with 
various large undertakings, and his many admirers in America will be 
interested to learn that he contemplates a visit to this country in 1901, 
to deliver a course of lectures under the auspices of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. May strength and 
health be granted him to continue his important labors, which will further 
advance the science to which his life has been devoted! We cannot 
close this notice without calling attention again to the charming style 
that characterizes this second volume. While Dr. Tiele, although 
thoroughly conversant with English, intrusted the translation of his 
lectures to an English friend, from a sense of modesty which betokens 
the great scholar that he is, one is safe in asserting that much of the 
ease and grace of the translation is due to Professor Tiele’s revision. 
It reads like a book written in English. We have not noticed a single 
paragraph which reveals that it is a translation. The book should be in 
the hands of all students of religion and of culture in general. 


Morris JAstTROW, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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History of the People of Israel from the Earliest Times to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. Written for lay readers. By Cari 
Hernricu Corni1t, Ph. D., 8. T. D., Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Kénigsberg. Translated by W. H. Carruth, Professor of German in 
the University of Kansas. Pp. 325. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 

Professor Cornill has performed successfully the task of condensing 
the Israelite history into a small book, written with his well-known charm 
of style. More than half the space is given to the period after the Exile, 
the materials for this time being more abundant, and the later history 
being less familiar to the general reader. For those who wish a brief 
sketch of the whole period this book may be heartily recommended. 
There are debatable points from David’s time to Ezra’s, but difference 
of presentation in such cases will not materially interfere with the under- 
standing of the history. The least satisfactory part of the book is the 
treatment of Abraham. Ishmael and Edom and Israel (Jacob) and 
Joseph, says Cornill, are all “only personifications and representations 
of the races or tribes whose names they bear.” If these later figures are 
genealogical myths, we should expect Abraham, who stands farther back 
from the Israelite historical period, to be put in the same category. But, 
on the contrary, he is considered by our author to be an historical per- 
sonage “in just as strict a sense as Opheltas and Peripoltas, who led 
[the Beotians] from Thessaly to Cheronea;” this, to be sure, is not 
saying much, but elsewhere it is repeated that Abraham is a strictly his- 
torical personage. No grounds for this opinion are given, but Cornill, 
observing that there is a certain inconcinnity in making the grandfather 
historical and the grandson mythical, undertakes to remove this difficulty 
by citing the case of Lycurgus, who, according to the tradition, had two 
sons called Law and Order (Eunomos and Eucosmos) ; but obviously the 
cases are not similar, apart from the doubts that many scholars have as 
to the historical character of Lycurgus. Cornill puts Abraham 1550- 
1500 B. c. (in the Cosszean period), a date which is not accepted, so far 
as I know, by any other scholar, and which increases the difficulty of his 
sequence “historical Abraham — mythical Jacob.” It is strange that 
translators of German books should insist on repeating the cumbrous 
German transliteration of Semitic names, when English offers a better 
form ; “Jolan” is simpler and more correct than “ Dscholan” (p. 36). 


C. H. Toy. 
HakvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


Die Christliche Lehre von der Siinde. Eine Untersuchung zur system- 
atischen Theologie. Von Lic. Dr. Cart CLemMEN, Privat docent an der 
Universitit Halle-Wittenberg. Erster Teil. Die biblische Lehre. Pp. 672. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. M. 6. 

It is now sixty years since Julius Miiller’s great work on the Christian 

Doctrine of Sin appeared. It has remained the standard dogmatic treat- 
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ise on the subject to the present time, notwithstanding its advocacy of 
certain positions which have never met with general favor. The scholar 
and thinker who will offer us a work which shall succeed in superseding 
Miiller’s will need to possess a broad and philosophic training, a keen 
power of analysis and a penetrating ethical insight, for Miller was a 
master in all these respects. It would not be so difficult to improve 
upon Miller in the method of presenting the subject or in the exegeti- 
cal basis of the investigation. Miiller’s work is needlessly extended 
by prolonged discussions which are not essential to his purpose, and his 
exegesis is in many instances somewhat out of date, though never want- 
ing in learning and insight. 

The work of Dr. Clemen, of which the volume before us is the first 
installment, emanates from the same university from which Miller’s 
issued, and it pays a merited tribute to the ability and influence of its 
predecessor. The method of the two treatises is quite different. Mil- 
ler’s work was speculative and deductive. He approached the doctrine 
of sin as a problem in philosophy and ethics. His aim was to establish 
certain views of God and man, of moral law and its penalties for dis- 
obedience, of freedom and heredity, which should confirm his theories of 
the origin and nature of sin. He aimed to show that his views were 
scriptural, but this effort was incidental. This was done by the some- 
what sporadic proof-text method which was formerly current in doctrinal 
theology. The present work proceeds on an entirely different plan. It 
is historical and inductive. It begins with a searching critical and 
exegetical investigation of the biblical conceptions of sin. This discus- 
sion covers the field of both Testaments and with reference to the most 
recent results of criticism and interpretation. It is the author’s intention 
to follow this volume with another which shall present a dogmatic con- 
struction of the results which are believed to have been established in 
the exegetical part of the work. 

The learning displayed in the volume is very great. Not only has 
the author dealt with a great number of exegetical questions, but he has 
ransacked the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha for collateral illustrations 
and confirmations of the results of his exegesis. The range of literature 
cited is surprisingly wide. Unlike most German scholars, he shows a 
good degree of familiarity with English biblical scholarship, and even 
quotes several American writers. Among the British authors whom he 
quotes are Driver, Lightfoot, Westcott, Swete, Ramsay and Sanday. 
Of Americans he knows Dr. C. A. Briggs and Dr. A. H. Strong (whom 
he cites as representing —as he thinks — untenable views) and our 
distinguished Swiss-American, Dr. Schaff, whom he several times quotes 
and whose name he uniformly mis-spells (Schaf). 

The author arranges his materials under three heads of the Nature, 
the Origin, and the Consequences of Sin. Upon each theme is brought 
to bear a study of the relevant passages, taken in their natural order. 
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At the end of each investigation the author concisely states his result — 
a plan which, in connection with the thoroughly systematic treatment 
and the full index of texts and authors (not, however, of topics), makes 
the book very convenient for consultation. 

To this general characterization can be added only a brief comment 
upon some of the positions taken in the work. On the question which 
was so hotly debated in the older dogmatics—the problem of hered- 
itary or original sin —the author holds that, so far as it finds any recog- 
nition in the New Testament, it is a “scholastic opinion” carried over 
into Christian thought by Paul from a literal reading of Gen. ii., to 
which he had been accustomed in the Pharisaic schools. But even in 
Paul it is only incidentally introduced in two passages (1 Cor. xv. 21, 
and Rom. v. 12 f.), where the object is not to teach a doctrine of sin 
but a doctrine of salvation, and the view which the apostle had derived 
from his Jewish training is illustratively employed for the ‘purpose of 
heightening a contrast and of supplying a background on which to por- 
tray the greatness of God’s grace in Christ. In the Old Testament the 
doctrine has no standing-ground outside of Gen. ii., literally interpreted. 
The author concludes that the doctrine cannot fairly be called biblical 
when the relevant passages are critically viewed and judiciously esti- 
mated. 

Dr. Clemen holds that quite another view of the origin of sin — that 
it has its motive and seat in the flesh —is better entitled to be regarded 
as the scriptural view. He thinks that Paul held both this sensuous 
theory and also the hereditary view, but that they are logically con- 
tradictory to each other, though they did not seem so to the apostle. 
I judge that the author would base his philosophy of sin upon this 
view of its sensuous origin. If so, he will have no trifling task before 
him when he comes, in his later dogmatic discussion, to answer the 
masterly indictment of his predecessor, Miller, against that perpet- 
ually recurring and always unsatisfying theory. The author tells us at 
the end of his book that the dogmatic construction of the doctrine of 
sin will have to reckon especially with three ideas, — the possibility of 
sin’s being overcome, the question of its origin in God and its essential 
connection with the flesh. For a discussion of these problems we may 
look in the forthcoming second part. We should rejoice greatly to have 
it shown how sin can be overcome, but should be sorry to see the author 
renew the futile attempt to find the origin of sin in God, or add another 
to the many efforts already made to explain sin as sensuousness by first 
explaining away what is more certain than any theory of the origin of 
sin, — its voluntariness and its guilt. 


GrorcE B. STEVENS. 
Yate UNIVERsITyY. 
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Die Gedichte von Paulus Gerhardt. Herausgegeben von AuGust EBEL- 
1nG, D. Dr. Pp. 411, xix. Hannover und Leipzig, Hahnsche Buchhandlung. 
1898. 

This beautifully printed volume is the latest and completest of the 
numerous editions of the writings of this most gifted of the hymnologists 
of Germany. It has evidently been a labor of love with the editor, who, 
after long and honorable service as rector of the Gymnasium at Celle, 
Hannover, is devoting the evening of his life to literary pursuits. No 
previous collection of Gerhardt’s sacred lyrics has given an exact ren- 
dering of the poet’s original text, and the two which have enjoyed the 
largest circulation, those of Wackernagel and Gerok, have made the 
widest departures from it. The recent discovery at Munich of a missing 
link in the succession of early editions, a copy of Crueger’s Praxis of 
1653, while furnishing no poetic material hitherto unknown, has yet 
made possible a rescue of the text from the corruptions into which it had 
gradually fallen, and provided the critical basis for a version which the 
editor ventures to think will be the final one. It is certainly an exhibi- 
tion of the conscientious and minute scholarship for which Germany is 
noted. An attempt has been made to arrange the poems in chronolo- 
gical order, there are full indices, variorum readings and footnotes, 
and the introduction gives the scant information obtainable of the per- 
sonal characteristics and career of this most amiable of men and sweetest 
of singers. 

Born in the year 1607 in the Electorate of Saxony, the external 
fortunes of Gerhardt fell upon troubled and gloomy times. Germany 
was ravaged, during his earlier life, with the horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War between Catholic and Protestant. He was reared accord- 
ing to the strictest Lutheran faith, in a religious atmosphere disturbed 
by the bitter polemics which attended the unseemly controversy between 
the Lutheran and Reformed or Calvinistic parties. In 1628 he entered 
the University at Wittenberg and studied theology, but he does not seem 
to have obtained any fixed appointment until, in his forty-fourth year, 
we find him settled as rector in Mittelwalde, a town not far from Berlin. 
In 1655 he married, but four of his five children were taken from him 
by death, and later, also his wife. In 1657 he became pastor at the 
Church of St. Nicholas in Berlin. This was the era of his greatest 
literary activity. The poetic productivity which had begun in his 
student days at Wittenberg bore its choicest fruits during the nine years 
that he remained at Berlin. The cantor at St. Nicholas was the emi- 
nent musician and church composer Johann Crueger. The fervent and 
spiritual songs of Gerhardt, set to old tunes or to new ones composed by 
Crueger, were in general use in the churches of Berlin, and became at 
once widely known and popular. Many of them were written for spe- 
cial occasions in the life of his friends or of the church. Others dealt 
with the more general aspects of Christian faith and experience. In all, 
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ninety-nine hymns, some of them of extraordinary length, one numbering 
twenty-nine stanzas of twelve lines each, appeared in print before 1661. 
Many were collected in Crueger’s Praxis pietatis melica (1648 or 
earlier), and in Christof Runge’s hymn book of 1653. Gerhardt did 
not himself issue any collection of his poems, but during his life Johann 
Georg Ebeling, who had succeeded Crueger in the cantorship at St. 
Nicholas, published the first complete edition of them (1666-67 and 
later), with melodies mostly composed by himself. It included one 
hundred and twenty of the one hundred and thirty-one German poems 
now ascribed to Gerhardt. 

The later career of the poet was overshadowed by misfortune and 
trial. In 1666, as a result of the intense strife in the churches of 
northern Germany between the Lutheran and Calvinistic factions, and, 
as it would seem, also because of his own scrupulosity of conscience, he 
was deprived of his pastoral office at St. Nicholas. A later settlement 
at Luebben, among rude and unsympathetic people, and the severe 
domestic affliction already referred to, filled the poet’s cup of sorrow to 
the brim. It is significant that no song has come down to us out of this 
period. In 1676 he died, quite neglected and forgotten, leaving to 
posterity the rich treasure of his spiritual song to cheer and comfort the 
Church, and remain an inspiration and joy to the Christian centuries. 

Since Luther no hymn writer has achieved a wider popularity in 
Germany than Paulus Gerhardt, and in productivity and literary graces, 
as well as in a more spiritual conception of Christian faith, his muse 
may be said to surpass that of the great reformer. His sacred poetry 
marks a new departure in the hymnody of Protestantism. Luther's free 
paraphrasing of the Old Testament psalms, preserving their spirit rather 
than their exact form, was a notable advance on the ecclesiastical hymns 
of the Roman Church and the constrained and literal renderings of the 
Hebrew Psalmists in use in Calvinistic circles. Gerhardt improved on 
the work of Luther. His sacred lyrics may be said to indicate the 
transition between the confessional hymns of the earlier Protestant 
church (Bekenntniss-lied) and a more subjective and devotional order of 
church song (Erbauungs-lied). It is noted that sixteen of his: hymns 
begin with “I.” Sixty treat almost exclusively of the soul’s personal 
relations with God. It is his own personal experience, glad and sad, 
which he utters in his song. Strict Lutheran as he was, his dogmatic 
opinions enter but slightly into his poems, which breathe the very spirit 
of faith, hope and charity. The fierce controversies which surrounded 
him have not left an echo in the spiritual calm of these beautiful songs 
of the inner life. From the horrors of war, famine and pestilence which 
ravaged the German land, his soul took refuge in these lofty flights of 
poetic and pious feeling, and lost itself in rapt communion with God. 
Amid the prevailing hopelessness and despair of his time, he sings the 
beauty and glory of the creation, the joy of living, the rewards of suffering 
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virtue, the goodness of God, the love of Christ, the promises of eternity. 
It was this cheerful, optimistic spirit, this healthy view of life, this joy 
in nature, and love of humanity, this fervent, mystic piety, directly fed 
by personal communion with God, which, united with his skill in literary 
expression and use of the popular idiom, have made him the favorite 
hymn writer of Germany, and an inspiration to successive generations of 
Christians. Certain infelicities of taste and style, certain doctrinal opin- 
ions now outgrown, will be sifted out of his literary remains. But so 
long as the Christian spirit and the German tongue endure, the Church 
will sing with pious emotion Gerhardt’s hymns: “ Befiehl Du meine 
Wege,” “Froehlich soll mein Herze springen,” “Nun ruhen alle 
Waelder,” “Soll ich meinem Gott nicht singen,” “O Haupt voll Blut 
und Wunden!” “Auf, auf, mein Herz mit Freuden!” and others 
equally beautiful and tender. 

The universal human quality of Gerhardt’s religious poems is evi- 
denced by their large use, through translations and paraphrases, among 
the English-speaking branches of the Christian Church. John Wesley, 
J. W. Alexander, Miss Winkworth, John Kelley, N. L. Frothingham, 
and Samuel Longfellow, among others, have made English versions of 
some of his hymns. Julian’s “ Dictionary of Hymnology” gives a list 
of twenty-seven of them in use in the English churches. Familiar 
among these are Wesley’s “Give to the winds thy fears;” “Commit 
thou all thy griefs ;” ‘“ Oh draw me, Father, after thee ;” and “O love, 
how cheering is thy ray!” Miss Winkworth’s “ All my heart this night 
rejoices ;” “O Sacred Head now wounded!” and Samuel Longfellow’s 
“ Holy Spirit, source of Gladness.” The most recent hymn book issued 
by the Unitarian denomination, a fellowship far removed from Ger- 
hardt’s theological point of view, contains nine of his hymns. There is 
no better test of both the religious and literary merits of Gerhardt’s 
spiritual songs than this, — that after more than two centuries they still 
remain the permanent treasure of Christian piety and sacred song. 


Cuas. W. WENDTE. 
Boston, Mass. 


Geschichte der neueren deutschen Philosophie seit Hegel. Von Dr. 

Phil. Orro SreBeErT. Pp. viii, 496. Gittingen. 1898. 

J. S. Mill held that endowed universities existed for the purpose of 
keeping alive philosophy. To judge from the formidable list of names 
that meet us in Dr. Siebert’s pages, the German universities have, so far, 
amply justified their existence. But, if we go beyond names and look to 
things, the result is less satisfactory. It is rather writers on philosophy 
than philosophy itself that the universities have kept alive. The im- 
mense majority of those whose opinions stand here recorded can have 
felt no genuine call to speculate about the world or about human life: 
their “systems” were laborious means of self-advertisement — nothing 
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more. The effect indeed of university professorships on philosophy seems 
to be decidedly deadening. Since Hegel one can mention only four 
Germans who have become famous outside Germany as general thinkers 
— Lotze, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and Nietzsche ; of these Lotze alone 
held a chair of philosophy, and he is rather a brilliant eclectic than an 
original genius. Twelve pages are allotted to him,—he is a special 
favorite with the author, —as many to the founder of pessimism, five to 
Hartmann, and half as many to Nietzsche. 

Dr. Siebert is himself a meritorious product of the university system. 
An industrious reader and a skillful précis-writer, his preferences are for 
safe and orthodox teaching. He has a holy horror of materialism, and 
expresses it in a manner rather inconsistent with historic objectivity. 
One might pass over this as a mere error of taste; but to treat material- 
ism as derived from Hegelianism is worse than bad taste: it is a serious 
misinterpretation of history, and stamps the author as unfit to deal in a 
large way with his subject. That sundry Hegelians became materialists 
proves nothing to the contrary, for the same might happen to the disci- 
ples of any other school ; as, for instance, was the case with Ueberweg, 
who began as a disciple of Beneke,— the antipodes of Hegel, — and 
ended with “moderate materialism,” a phrase too suggestive of mod- 
erate chastity. Similarly Dr. Siebert treats Nietzsche, for whom he has 
the natural hatred of mediocrity, as the final outeome of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, ignoring the fact that the author of “ Zarathustra,” though 
beginning as a disciple of Schopenhauer, ended by repudiating his 
teaching with the utmost energy of a very energetic style. One might 
with better reason make the Kantian idealism responsible for the self- 
apotheosis of Friedrich Schlegel. And in accordance with the same 
remarkable method Max Stirner is described as “ drawing the ethical 
consequences of Feuerbach’s philosophy ;” in other words, shameless 
egoism results logically from the worship of humanity. 

Among the thinkers commemorated in this volume Dr. Siebert gives 
the last place and the greatest space to Professor Rudolf Eucken of Jena, 
whose system he regards as the philosophy of the future. Perhaps it 
has suffered from abridgment ; but I must confess that the new oracle, 
as expounded by his admirer, leaves on me the impression of being what 
Carlyle would have called a wind-bag. 


AtrreD' W. Benn. 
FLorence, ITAty. 
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Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderte, herausgegeben von der Kirchenviiter-Commission der kénigl. 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Hippolytus Werke, Bd. 1. 
Exegetische und homiletische Schriften. Herausgegeben von G. N. Bon- 
wetscu und Hans Acueuis. Leipzig: J.C. Heinrichs’ sche Buchhand- 
lung. 1897. M. 18. 


This new critical edition of the Greek writings relating to the early 
history of Christianity was undertaken in 1891 by the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, and was intrusted to the care of a commission, consisting of 
Professors Diels, Dillmann, Gebhardt, Harnack, Loofs and Mommsen. 
The services of many eminent scholars have been enlisted in the edi- 
torial work, and thanks to the liberal Wentzel-Stiftung, of 1894, publi- 
cation has been begun without unnecessary delay. But it will take at 
least twenty years to complete the series, even if the promise of two vol- 
umes a year be carried out. In deciding upon the proper scope of the 
work, the editors have agreed to include everything, except the New 
Testament literature, which can with any propriety be brought under 
the general title, — for example, apocryphal Gospels, Acts and Epistles, 
late Jewish works which have received Christian revision, early transla- 
tions of Greek texts which have themselves been lost, ete. Critical ap- 
paratus, historical introductions and indices will accompany the works 
of each author, but matters which demand extended discussion will be 
treated apart, in the new series of Texte wnd Untersuchungen, to be 
known also as Archiv fiir die Ausgabe der dlteren christlichen Schrift- 
steller, which, as before, will be edited by Gebhardt and Harnack. 

We have before us the first of two volumes containing the works of 
Hippolytus. It embraces the Commentary on Daniel and fragments of 
the Commentary on the Song of Songs, both edited by Professor Bon- 
wetsch, while Dr. Achelis has cared for what remains of Hippolytus’ 
shorter exegetical writings. It is a matter of regret that it was impos- 
sible to present the whole of the Greek text of the Daniel commentary 
in this editio princeps. The fragmentary character of the manuscripts, 
however, made this impossible, and we are grateful for even’ a complete 
translation of the book (the first ever published), which the editor has 
been able to furnish from an Old Slavic version of the original. This 
version, made not later than the eleventh century, betrays plainly enough 
its secondary character, as, for example, in IV. 19, 7, where we read 
“monks ” and “nuns” instead of the original “men” and “ virgins” ; 
yet its value in text-critical questions is very great as a supplement to 
the imperfect manuscript authorities. The other sources for the text 
are chiefly three Greek manuscripts, all incomplete, short passages pre- 
served in catenae and elsewhere, and a few scattered Syriac fragments. 
Putting all these together, Professor Bonwetsch has given us as satis- 
factory an edition as we are likely to get of the oldest exegetical work 
which has come down to us from the early church. And thus the valu- 
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able labors of Lagarde, Bardenhewer, Georgiades, and Bratke have been 
carried to practical completion. 

The general character of the Daniel commentary was already well 
known from the portions hitherto accessible. Based upon the text of 
Theodotion, it resembles the homily in form, as do so many of the early 
interpretations of Scripture. Indeed, Bardenhewer regarded it as a 
series of homilies, but there seems to be no conclusive evidence of this. 
There are some examples of a highly refined allegorical exegesis, espe- 
cially in the story of Susanna, though of course nothing like what ap- 
pears in the Commentary on the Song of Songs; but, for the most part, 
Hippolytus makes an honest attempt to discuss his subject soberly, and 
with an eye to real events. He is much less of an allegorist than the 
Alexandrian writers. We do not get very much light on the history of 
disputed New Testament books, though the influence of 2d Peter is 
traceable in III. 22,4. The evidence which the editor brings forward 
to prove the use of the Epistle of James is less convincing. 

Barely a dozen lines remain of the Commentary on the Canticles, for 
here the editor, instead of adding to what was already known, has felt 
obliged to cut away a part on critical grounds. A few Syriac fragments 
are, however, added, and the Old Slavic version again comes to the res- 
cue. We have also a long section in Armenian (Song I. 5 to V. 1), but 
its genuineness, as the editor points out, is more than doubtful; compare, 
for example, the two different explanations of II. 8, given in the Arme- 
niah and in the genuine text, respectively. Achelis suggests the possi- 
bility of enlarging our knowledge of this commentary by a careful com- 
parison of later exegetical works on the same book, for it is well known 
that almost all later interpreters made liberal use of Hippolytus’ ideas. 
Thus it was long ago noticed that Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom 
agree with our author in explaining the Song as an expression of the 
thirst of the soul for communion with God. Working backwards through 
such later documents, we might reach the missing sections of Hippoly- 
tus’ book, or, at least, closely approximate to them. The effort would 
be laborious, and the return small at the best, but perhaps some candi- 
date for the doctor’s degree may be persuaded to undertake the task. 

Dr. Achelis’ half of the volume before us must be dismissed with very 
brief comment. It exhibits the most patient and painstaking scholar- 
ship, and is disappointing only because of the meagre materials at the 
editor’s disposal. Many of the passages presented are pronounced spu- 
rious. Achelis rejects about one third of what survives under the title of 
the Commentary on Genesis. Only five, out of a possible twenty-three, 
sections of the Commentary on the Psalms succeed in passing muster. 
One half of what remains on the book of Proverbs is genuine, but only 
one of the fifty passages on Ezekiel is suffered to remain. Of Hippoly- 
tus’ works on the New Testament, we have Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, and 
Ethiopic fragments of a commentary on Matthew and spurious Greek 
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and Armenian versions of the story of Lazarus, but little else. One 
work of a somewhat different character, the De Antichristo,:falls to 
Achelis, and here he had more interesting material to work with. This 
work is closely akin to the Daniel commentary, but was written some- 
what earlier. 

In the second and concluding volume of Hippolytus we may expect a 
chronological sketch of his life and writings, but this will not take the 
place of the two important numbers of the Archiv, published in 1897, 
which discuss fully the critical and historical problems (Bonwetsch : 
Studien zu den Kommentaren Hippolyts, and Achelis: Hippolytstu- 
dien). In conclusion, it is but justice to say that this first volume of the 
Greek Fathers worthily introduces a monumental undertaking, and once 
more puts the learned world under a debt of obligation to German 
scholarship. 

J. WinTHROP PLATNER. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Government of Municipalities. By Dorman B. Eaton. Columbia 
University Press. The Macmillan Company. 500 pages. 


“The Government of Municipalities” is a significant contribution to 
that field of discussion in political science which has been entered hith- 
erto by only a few writers in this country, and by no one in the thorough 
way in which Mr. Eaton has argued the conditions favorable to valid 
city government, and the conditions inimical to such government, and 
their remedies. This work constitutes not only a contribution of the 
highest value to the subject, by reason of its deep convictions, its full 
knowledge of municipal conditions in the United States, the wide 
acquaintance of its author with municipal administration on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and the ability with which radical changes are argued, 
but it is informed with a personal knowledge of municipal affairs in 
the city of New York, where, during a long, active and distinguished 
service, Mr. Eaton has been recognized as a wise counselor, a successful 
reformer and a man of singularly judicial and penetrating quality of 
mind. For all these reasons, but most of all for the ability with which 
the thesis of the volume is maintained, this work upon the government 
of municipalities constitutes a monument of learning, so far as the 
author is concerned, and an arsenal of weapons for students and workers 
in the municipal field. 

The thesis maintained from first to last in the volume is the essential 
viciousness of “ party-government” in municipalities, — a thesis which 
would be maintained even if it could be demonstrated that party govern- 
ments were perfectly upright; as in that case its exclusiveness would 
constitute a vice for which its uprightness could not atone. In other 
words, it would not be representative of the city but, at most, only a 
theory of administration of a majority of the citizens. This thesis con- . 
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cerning party-government in cities, which is held by an increasing num- 
ber of thoughtful citizens, has never been so fully or so clearly stated as 
in this volume. Naturally the city of New York becomes the signal 
illustration both as to conditions which need reform and as to the oppor- 
tunity for reform; but the conditions are stated with absolute fairness, 
with a freedom from partisan bias which is in itself a distinction, and 
the remedies proposed are not merely the opinions of an individual, but 
a generalized statement from historical examples covering a wide range of 
illustration. The need of such discussion arises from the fact that there 
is in the nation no common method of procedure in cities, no common 
code of administration, no body of municipal law common to all cities ; 
in other words, no principle upon which cities are administered ; and the 
difference between a large city and a small is simply the difference be- 
tween a large experiment and a little one. 

The first service which this volume renders to the student is to gather 
together the sum of these experiments as the forlorn experience, show- 
ing failure in municipal administration, and that failure is due primarily 
to the fact that “the party system and the true municipal system are 
irreconcilable,” and that there is a natural progression from the party 
government of cities to the rule of an autocratic mayor, the vain strug- 
gles of a crippled municipal assembly and the final purpose to secure 
control of the state by the city on the one hand, and the destruction of 
any true Home Rule in the city, by resentment of this interference on 
the other. This reference to Home Rule is not based upon any senti- 
mental view of inherent right of Home Rule, by which the city as part 
of the state is isolated from the state’s interests, but rather, Home Rule 
is based upon the moral service of all concerned, which, when it exists, 
is a reason for granting Home Rule, and when it does not exist is a 
reason for denying it; as the author admirably says: “It is a duty of 
the state to confer local power for improvement, and not for degrading 
local government.” 

An extremely valuable part of this work is the answer to the impres- 
sion made by reformers that there is an abiding and necessary antag- 
onism between cities and other parts of the state. A part of this 
answer is the contention that reports to the state as a whole should be 
made from the cities, and thus constitute an added reason for a uniform 
municipal state code, by the enactment of a general municipal law. 
Mr. Eaton contributes from a most intimate knowledge of the subject a 
review of the history of the Tammany organization, its claims and 
methods, which, while commonly known in general outline, has never 
until now had this outline so completely filled in. These are chapters 
which no citizen of the State of New York can read with composure ; 
on the contrary, if he be faint-hearted, they may be read with fear; if 
he has nobility, they may be read with disgust; if he has courage, they 
constitute a challenge to political and civic activity. 

VOL. VIII. — NO. 30. 26 
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From the fact that Mr. Eaton drew the first Civil Service law, and 
has the distinction of having framed that law so well that from its 
passage by Congress in 1883 it has remained unchanged, as a law 
controlling the National Civil Service, it would be expected that in the 
volume under consideration great stress would be laid upon the “ Merit 
System ” as a remedy also in municipal administration for vicious con- 
ditions and practices growing out of party-government of cities. The 
author’s long service in connection with the National Civil Service 
Commission, his subsequent unremitting attention to the Civil Service 
administration in the city of New York, his complete familiarity with 
Civil Service provisions under the English law and in continental 
Europe, make the pages devoted to its study in this book the expression 
of wisdom, not of a theorist, but of a practical Civil Service reformer, 
whose moral discernment of the evils involved is reinforced by the prac- 
tical acuteness of the remedies proposed. 

One of the most informing chapters in the book is that devoted to the 
functions and relations of city councils and mayors. In common with 
ex-Mayor Low, Mr. Eaton holds the council to be “the great unsolved, 
organic problem in connection with municipal government in the United 
States ;” and for the solution of this problem he proposes the radical 
measure of the election of the mayor by the city council, a method in 
force abroad and in New York city itself until 1835, and the necessity 
for “free nomination ” and “ free voting ” in the election of members of 
the city council. This brief reference does injustice to the elaborate 
argument which covers the whole range of these related functions of the 
city council and the mayor; the reader should be referred to the full 
discussion of the methods and practical results of municipal government 
in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, to which Dr. Albert 
Shaw has made such notable contribution in his two volumes, the dis- 
eussion of which Mr. Eaton uses for reinforcement of his argument for 
free voting or cumulative voting, which he holds to be the remedy next 
to be tried in order to minority representation in the administration of 
the city’s life. 

Chapters are devoted to School Administration, Sanitary Administra- 
tion and to Police Administration, as also to that subject of the most 
signal importance, — Judicial Administration of Municipalities. The 
volume closes with a chapter in which the charter of Greater New York 
is held up “as an admonition in city extension, and a lesson in city and 
party government.” This chapter is a demonstration of the failure of 
party administration, in that the charter was hastily and recklessly pro- 
duced by the ambition of one party to control Greater New York, with 
the result that the opposing party gained complete control in the first 
election under the new charter. In reading this chapter one is in 
doubt whether most to deplore the motive which devised the charter, or 
to feel contempt for the fatuous mental condition of which the charter is 
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the exponent. It is commonly spoken of as an inscrutable document, 
but this obscurity of the document itself does not apply to the motives 
which brought it into being. These motives are clear enough, and dis- 
creditable to all the parties concerned. The charter of Greater New 
York is so framed, that — although it was vetoed as a whole by Mayor 
Strong, and condemned by the Bar Association of New York, — being 
now the working instrument of Tammany Hall in Greater New York, it 
needs only the control of the state by the Democratic party to secure 
Tammany control, not of the city of New York alone, but of every 
‘legislative function of the state as a whole. 

This is only an imperfect indicationwof the wealth of knowledge and 
experience brought together in this volume. The author has placed all 
students of municipal affairs under deep obligation to him, and in nothing 
more than in the exalted tone in which the discussion is conducted, in 
which deep feeling is ennobled by high thinking. The work marks a 
signal advance in this department of Political Science. 

Tuomas R. Siicer. 

Att Souts’ Cuurcn, New York Crry. 


A volume of nearly seven hundred octavo pages contains an excellent 
translation by Rev. J. H. De Vries of a third part of Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper’s Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology. “Its Principles” — the 
sub-title given to this portion of the entire work — renders the first fifty- 
three pages of Vol. I. of the original, and the whole of Vol. II. As 
Dr. Kuyper’s preface and Dr. B. B. Warfield’s introduction at once 
inform us, this vigorous work maintains the standards of Calvinism in all 
their vigor. “The Reformed Theology is here accepted as the Theology 
in its very purest form.” The Principium of this theology is the Bible. 
The ingenuity with which Dr. Kuyper undertakes the hopeless task of 
making Calvinism, as a system, acceptable to the modern mind is great, 
and he worthily continues the line of notable exponents of this intellec- 
tual faith. The one defect is the fatal lack of real sympathy with his- 
torical and critical science, and unwillingness to accept its estimates of 
the true nature of the Bible. Dr. Kuyper’s work is vigorously reasoned 
and powerfully expressed ; but his Principiwm has no existence in the 
world of fact. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In Social Ideals in English Letters Miss Vida D. Scudder has fol- 
lowed out more comprehensively and thoroughly than any other writer 
in our tongue known to us the study of English literature from the social 
standpoint. Langland’s “ Piers Plowman,” indeed, and More’s “ Uto- 
pia” have received frequent and careful treatment from essayists and 
historians ; but the eighteenth century and the nineteenth have not been 
considered by them with so much emphasis on social reform. Miss 
Seudder’s exposition is based on wide study, and great sympathy with 
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the working classes, and should not fail of a large reading. The matter 
it offers has never been so systematically presented before. The chief 
criticism to be made is, indeed, that there seems to be too much system. 
The author has apparently imposed upon an ebbing and flowing tendency 
of human sympathy too precise a scheme, showing a period of darkness, 
for instance, in the eighteenth century (of which she takes the conven- 
tional view) and a period of “awakening,” “ indictment,” and “new 
intuition ” in this century. But Jonathan Swift is not the proper repre- 
sentative from whom to name the whole of the last century (indeed, no 
one man could fittingly be named for all its diverse decades). Carlyle, « 
Ruskin and Matthew Arnold, in eur century, furnish Miss Scudder with 
material for many very interesting pages. But when she states what is 
to be done, according to these three great authors, and when, in the last 
three chapters, she seeks to define the tendencies of the time, her criticism 
and her prophecy alike lack point and edge, from her apparent subordina- 
tion of economic and political science and history to literature. Criticism 
of social ideals in letters that neglects careful consideration of modern 
inventions and social developments like the trade-union and the “ trust” 
cannot be effective : it breathes an air of the closet, and has no propo- 
sals more tangible than those of a well-meaning but partial and super- 
ficial “ Christian Socialism.” Miss Scudder’s earlier pages seem to us 
far more satisfactory than her later ones: they harmonize with all that 
we know about the life of men in the days of Langland and of More. 
The trouble with the latter half of the book is that it does not seem to 
see modern life whole: several great sections of it are passed over, and 
factors that will influence the life of the working classes profoundly 
scarcely receive mention. The most valuable criticism of Carlyle, Ruskin 
and Arnold —and of the literary, social ideal in general — can proceed 
only from one who does full justice to the inventor, the employer and 
the organizer of this century and their achievements. — Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company. 


The Message of Christ to Manhood is the first series of William 
Belden Noble lectures, given at Harvard University last year by 
Rev. Drs. A. V. G. Allen, F. G. Peabody, T. T. Munger, W. DeW. 
Hyde, H. Van Dyke and H. C. Potter. These preachers considered, in 
this same succession, the message of Christ to the individual, to society, 
to the will, to the scholar, to the inner life, and to the family. There is 
a fine unity of spirit in the interpretations given by these representatives 
of four churches to the message of the ideal man to the man of to-day — 
especially the young man in the university. Owing to the nature of this 
admirable foundation, there is frequent reference to Phillips Brooks, 
the inspiration of whose manly gospel has been deeply felt by all the 
lecturers. — Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s two volumes on Rome, entitled Ave Roma 
" Immortalis, are set forth as “Studies from the Chronicles” of the Eter- 
nal City. The method followed is to give first, four introductory chap- 
ters on four periods of the history; secondly, fourteen chapters on the 
Rioni or “ Regions ;” and, lastly, three chapters on the Pope, the Vati- 
ean and St. Peter’s. The historical introduction is marked by the fervor 
and enthusiasm of a true lover of the incomparable city by the Tiber, 
one who has far exceeded the “ superficial study ” of a ten years’ resi- 
dence only. The style is Mr. Crawford’s at his best. The Regions 
are described as they have been and as they now are; the great events 
and the famous personages connected especially with each are vividly 
pictured. ‘Each Region had a small independent existence, with night 
watchmen of its own, who dared not step beyond the limits of their 
beat; defined by parishes, there were separate charities for each Re- 
gion, separate funds for giving dowers to poor girls, separate ‘ Confra- 
ternite’ or pious societies to which laymen belonged, and, in a small way, 
a sort of distinct nationality. There was rivalry between each Region 
and its neighbors, and when the one encroached upon the other there was 
strife and bloodshed in the streets.” Mr. Crawford is not impressed by 
the efforts made to bring Italy up to the rank of a first-class power. 
“** Lay’ Rome, if one may use the expression, is not in the least a remark- 
able city. ‘ Ecclesiastic’ Rome is the stronghold of a most tremendous 
fact, from whatever point of view Christianity may be considered.” 
The central figure in religious Rome, Leo XIII., commands the author’s 
warm admiration: “There he stands at the head of the Holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, as wise a leader as any in our day who 
has wielded power ; as skilled, in his own manner, as any who hold the 
pen; and better than all that, as straightly simple and honest a Chris- 
tian man as ever fought a great battle for his faith’s sake.” These two 
volumes are well calculated by their fine form, their numerous illustra- 
tions and the unstrained eloquence of their narrative to make many 
lovers of Rome among their readers. —The Macmillan Company. 


The Oxford and Cambridge University Presses have brought out in 
this country, as well as England, an American Revised Version of the 
Bible, with references. The readings and renderings preferred by the 
American Revisers are here incorporated in the text, while those pre- 
ferred by the English Revisers are given in appendices to both Testa- 
ments under “Classes of Passages,” and the special passages in the 
various books. By using very thin paper the English Presses have 
made a convenient volume, in good-sized type (two columns to a page) ; 
and a series of maps is added, forming an indexed atlas. The marginal 
references of the Authorized Version have been retained with many 
changes, The work of substituting the American for the English 
preferences seems to have been accurately performed, but the American 
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Revisers have publicly expressed their dissatisfaction that this edition 
should have been issued, anticipating by a year their own announced 
edition, on similar lines. The cautious or the patriotic American will 
probably desire to wait a few months in order to make his choice between 
the two editions. 


Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s handsome volume, The Life of Our Lord in 
Art, is a very careful and competent handbook on its subject. The author 
follows the chronological order of events in the life of Jesus, guided by 
Robinson’s Harmony, inserting the Scripture passage, and then describ- 
ing the various treatments which the particular event has received from 
artists of all lands and schools. Miss Hurll has not Mrs. Jameson’s 
gift of style, but her industry has been great and her judgments are 
well-balanced. The full-page heliotypes and the numerous smaller illus- 
trations are aptly chosen, and give the volume rank among the most 
comely books of the publishing year. — Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 


A Manual of Patrology (a concise account, as its sub-title explains, of 
the chief persons, sects, orders, etc., in Christian History from the First 
Century to the Period of the Reformation, with select bibliographical 
references), by Wallace Nelson Stearns, A. M., B. D., is a small volume 
unquestionably helpful by its bibliographical references. The titles and 
dates of very recent publications under the entry of “ Apocalypses ’’ 
illustrate this convenience. Many unusual appellations of sects can 
perhaps be found explained here more readily than in any other work, 
It may be doubted, however, if readers who can avail themselves of the 
sources here recommended are in need of this brief formal explanation 
of terms. Some imperfections are apparent. The approximate date of 
Apollinaris the Younger should be c. 375 instead of c. 390. The two 
Theodoti are omitted, while the less significant Artemon is mentioned. 
Artemon, it is said, “held Christ to be a mere man,” and a wrong date 
is given. Hausrath’s “ Abaelard ” is referred to, but not his “ Arnold 
von Brescia” or “ Die Arnoldisten.” Cardinal d’Ailly is catalogued 
inconveniently under Pierre. Alexians are omitted and yet Esaianites 
explained. Some entries are almost valueless, e. g. “ Joachimites: 
followers of Joachim, a Cistercian abt. 1130-1200.’ Others are erro- 
neous, e. g. “ Paulicians: a semi-gnostic Oriental sect.” “ Zelote: 
sect of the Essenes; so called from their zeal in making converts.” The 
book is provided with a useful list of Emperors, Popes, Councils, 
monasteries and a topographical map. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





WRITERS IN THE JUNE NEW WORLD. 


Ernest C. Moore Pay Reform) was born in Youngstown, Ohio, in 
1871; A. B. (’92) and LL. B. (’94) of Ohio Normal University ; A. M. (’96) 
Columbia University ; Ph. D. (’98) University of Chicago ; is Instructor in 
Philosophy in the University of California. Has been a resident at the Uni- 
versity Settlement, New York City, and at Hull House, Chicago; is connected 
at present with the South Park Settlement, San Francisco. Wrote The 
Social Value of the Saloon, American Journal of Sociology, July, 1897. 

SaMuEL M. Crotuers (History a Teacher of Liberal Religion) ; see the 
New Wokr tp for December, 1896. 

Miss JosePHiIne Lazarus (Zionism) was born in New York City, in 1846 ; 
is the author of The Spirit of Judaism and various biographical sketches and 
critical notices in American magazines. 

GoTTHaRD Devutscu (The National Movement among the Jews) was born in 
Kanitz, Austria, in 1859 ; was educated at the Universities of Breslau and 
Vienna, and the Theological Seminary, Breslau ; is Professor in the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati ; author of Symbolik in Cultus und Dichtung (1885); 
Epochs of Jewish History (1894) ; Philosophy of Jewish History (1896), and 
other works. 

JAMES H. Hysxior (Immortality and Psychical Research) was born in Xenia, 
Ohio, in 1854; was educated at Wooster University, Leipzig, and Johns 
Hopkins University ; is Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia Univer- 
sity ; is the author of Logic, Ethics, Hume’s Ethics, Syllabus in Psychology, 
Democracy and various contributions to philosophical and other journals. 

SamvuEL J. Barrows (Mythical and Legendary Elements in the New Testa- 
ment) was born in New York City in 1845; studied at Harvard and Leipzig, 
and was graduated from the Harvard Divinity School in 1875 ; became pastor 
of the First Parish Church (Unitarian) at Dorchester, Mass., but resigned 
several years later to become editor of the Christian Register. In 1896 he was 
elected to Congress from the Tenth District, Massachusetts. 

Francois A. Curistie (The Influence of the Social Question on the Growth 
of Christianity) ; see the NEw Wor xp for September, 1897. 

GERALD STANLEY LEE (The Printing Press and Personality) was born in 
Brockton, Mass., in 1862 ; was educated at Middlebury College and the Yale 
Divinity School; has been pastor of the Congregational churches at Princeton, 
Minn., and Sharon, Conn., and the Park Street Church at Springfield, Mass. ; 
is the author of About an Old New England Church and The Shadow Christ. 

GrorGE M. Srratton (The Psychological Evidence of Theism) was born in 
Oakland, California, in 1865 ; was educated at the Universities of California, 
Yale and Leipzig; is Associate Professor of Psychology in the University of 
California ; is the author of a series of articles in the Psychological Review, 
giving results of experiments on Inverted Vision, and other articles‘and re- 
views. 

W. G. Tarrant (The New Evangelical Catechism) is an English Unitarian 
clergyman born in 1853; educated at Owens College, Manchester New College 
and London University ; editor of The Inquirer of London 1887-1897 ; pastor 
of the Wandsworth Unitarian Church since 1883 ; author of Beginnings of 
Christendom. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Through Nature to God, by John Fiske, $1.00 ; James Russell Lowell 
and his Friends, by Edward Everett Hale, $3.00 ; Fields, Factories and 
Workshops, by P. Kropotkin, $3.00; Psychology and Life, by Hugo 
Miinsterberg, $2.00 ; The Antigone of Sophocles, translated by G. H. 
Palmer, $.75. 
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The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Dawn of Reason, by James Weir, Jr., $1.25; The Development of 
English Thought, by Simon N. Patten, $3.00 ; The Gospel for a World 
of Sin, by Henry Van Dyke, $1.25; A Brief Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy, by Arthur Kenyon Rogers, $1.25; The Student’s Life of 
Paul, by George Holley Gilbert, $1.25; The Theory of the Leisure 
Class, by Thorstein Veblen, $2.00 ; Commentary on Titus, Philemon and 
the Hebrews, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, $1.50; Commentary on the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, by Rev. M. F. Sadler, $1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by Charles Gore, $1.50 ; Theology of 
the New Testament, by George B. Stevens, $2.50 net. 

Dana Estes and Co., Boston. 
John Ruskin, Social Reformer, by J. A. Hobson, $1.50. 

Lee and Shepard, Boston. 
Victor Serenus, by Henry Wood, $1.50. 

The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
The Ethical Problem, by Paul Carus, $.50. 

Curts and Jennings, Cincinnati. 
Christ in the Industries, by William Riley Halstead, $.75. 

M. F. Mansfield, New York. 
The Story of Religions, by E. D. Price. 

Hiram A. Farrand, Philadelphia. 
Poems, by Hiram Augustus Farrand. 

J. C. B. Mohr, Freiburg i. B. 
Die Geschichte Jesu, von D. Paul Wilhelm Schmidt, m. 3; Israels 
Propheten als Triiger der Offenbarung, von Dr. theol. S, Michelet, 60 pf.; 
Das Christentum der Zeitgenossen, von Erich Foerster, m. 1.50; Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, iibersetzt und 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch (Dritte bis sechste, und siebente bis 
zehnte Lieferung) preis pro Lfg. 50 pf.; Die Biicher der Kénige, erklirt 
von Lic. Dr. I. Benzinger, m. 5 

Alexander Duncker, Berlin. 
Zwei akademische Vorlesungen iiber Grundprobleme der systematischen 
Theologie, von Georg Wobbermin, m. 1. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
The Commandments of Jesus, by Robert F. Horton, D. D., $1.50; The 
Restored Innocence, by R. J. Campbell, $.50 net. 

The Pilgrim Press, Chicago and Boston. 
Modern Interpretations of the Gospel Life, by Adolf A. Berle, $2.00. 

Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford. 
Christ’s Estimate of Himself, by Clark S. Beardslee, $.25. 

M. and H. Marcus, Breslau. 
The Stage Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the so-called Poetasters, by 
Roscoe Addison Small, m. 6; Vedische Mythologie, von Alfred Hille- 
brandt, m. 12. 

C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, Berlin. 
Der Brief an die Hebriier, von Friedrich Thudichum, m. 1. 

Félix Alcan, Paris. 
Critériologie Générale ou Théorie Générale de la Certitude, par D. Mer- 
cier, 6 fr. 

Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gittingen. 
Der Brief an die Galater, von Dr. F. Sieffert,m. 5; Der Brief an die 
Romer, von Dr. Bernhard Weiss, m. 8; Vetus Testamentum in Novo, 
1 Hiilfte ; Evangelien und Apostelgeschichte, von W. Dittmar, m. 3, 
50 pf. 





